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REPORT. 



To the General Assembly of the State of Cormecticut: 

The Board of Education hereby present their Annual Repott. 

It is no mere matter of form, that in presenting this, our 
Fourth Annual Eeport, we congratulate your Honorable Body, 
and through you the people of the State, upon the healthful 
growth of the cause of education during the past year. The 
abolishing of the tuition charge, and the transfer of its burden 
from the individual parent to the property of the town and 
district, which was proposed in our Eeport of last year, and 
urged by His Excellency the Governor, in his Message, was a 
radical change ; but the cordiality with which it has been re- 
ceived by the people fully endorses the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture, which adopted it with unusual unanimity. The reports come 
to us from all parts of the State of a largely increased attend- 
ance of the children of those parents who were unable, or more 
frequently unwilling, to pay the charges for tuition, and while 
we have no sympathy with this last class of parents, we rejoice 
that their children need no longer suffer for this their parents' 
neglect. The form of the law might, however, be changed, in 
some particulars, so as to make its provisions more clearly un- 
derstood and distinctly defined. The law now requires that 
towns shall annually raise by taxation " such sum of money 
as each town may find necessary to make its schools free, not 
less than six-tenths of a mill on a dollar," etc. ; making it in- 
cumbent on the towns to inquire into the necessity of the ex- 
penditures in the various districts, in order to determine the 
amount required to be raised. The usual and ordinary difli- 
culty of deciding any such question in a town meeting, has been 

1 



6 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

in this instance increased, by two causes, viz : — 1st, Ignorance 
as to the length of time in each year during which the towns 
were required to maintain their schools free of expense to the 
several districts ; and 2d, Uncertainty as to the manner in which 
the Selectmen and School Visitors would divide the amount 
raised by this tax. 

We therefore recommend that your Honorable Body fix by 
law the shortest time in each year, during which common 
schools must be maintained in the several districts, in order to 
entitle them to receive any portion of the money raised by the 
town ; and that you then require the Selectmen and School 
Visitors in the several towns to ascertain the amount necessary 
to be raised by tax, in their respective towns, to maintain the 
schools for this period. The particular manner in which the 
required sum shall be ascertained, will more properly be consid- 
ered a little later in our Eeport. 

The plan of dividing a portion of the money raised for 
schools in accordance with the average attendance has proved 
most successful in producing a marked increase in the regular 
attendance, and as a check upon truancy. We recommend an 
adherence to the system, and an increased application of it.- The 
present variety of modes of dividing the money distributed to 
school districts makes it a complicated matter, productive of 
much unnecessary trouble; we would therefore urge the adop- 
tion of some uniform system. And since the distribution of a 
portion of these moneys according to the average attendance has 
been so successful, we would recommend that system, except, 
^perhaps, in the distribution of the income of the Connecticut 
Common School Fund. 

If your Honorable Body shall see fit to adopt this suggestion, 
then we would recommend, that in ascertaining the amount need- 
ed to make the schools free, the Selectmen and School Visitors of 
the several towns be instructed to determine what sum it will be 
necessary to raise in their respective towns, in order that when 
thus distributed, the district having the smallest average attend- 
ance shall receive enough to maintain its school for the shortest 
time fixed by law, and that that sum be the minimum amount 
required to be raised by that town. In this way, while the 
smallest district will be enabled to have its literally free school, 
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thero will be great indacement to parents and property-holders 
to secore the largest regular and constant attendance possible ; 
to parents, since there will be thus secured the means for better 
and longer continued schools ; — ^to property-holders, since there 
will then be less probability of the imposition of a district tax. 

The union of districts, authorized three years ago, is growing 
in acceptability, the better the system becomes understood. 
Many towns are adopting this plan, and while we do not think 
it should be required by law, we would advise the encourage- 
ment of it The experience of those towns which have adopted 
it has proved that many of the difficulties and evils of the Free 
School Law are thereby avoided. We refer to the Beport of the 
Secretary for more full particulars. 

An increased interest in the cause of education is evinced by 
the establishment, in our large towns, of evening schools, for 
the benefit of those whose necessities or age prevent their atten- 
dance upon the ordinary day schools. 

The last General Assembly directed this Board to re-open the 
State Normal School, at New Britain, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, unless otherwise ordered by the General Assembly ; 
but a resolution of the previous year forbade the Comptroller's 
drawing any orders in behalf of the School, except to pay debts 
incurred under contracts then existing. Further legislation 
would seem tp be immediately required, if the School is to be 
opened for instruction at the time named. 

The views of the Board as to the importance of a Normal 
School for the training of teachers for our district schools have 
been heretofore so often and thoroughly expressed, that we need 
not repeat them. Nor do we think that the experience of Con- 
necticut, unfortunate though it has been, and causing many, not 
familiar with these Schools elsewhere, to question or even deny 
their utility, should be regarded as conclusive, when in almost 
all our sister States the success which has attended these institu- 
tions has been such as to induce the several Legislatures to in- 
crease their numbera and efficiency, by all needed expenditures. 
The task of successfully re-opening the School, however, is far 
more difficult than would be that of starting it for the first time. 
Annually discussed in the Legislature, so often investigated by 
Committees, and at last voted out of existence, it will require 
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the evidence of a fixed determination on the part of the State, 
to maintain it liberally and firmly, before competent instructors 
can again be induced to forsake established positions for its un- 
certainties, or scholars be drawn to it in sufficient numbers to 
justify the undertaking. 

The Act of the Legislature establishing this Board gave it 
power to direct what text-books should be used in the schools of 
the State ; a bill was introduced into the last Legislature, making 
the exercise of this power compulsory on the Board ; it was 
wisely, as we believe, rejected. There are several standard text- 
books in most of the branches of learning taught in our district 
schools, and we do not now think it advisable to insist upon 
the use of one series alone throughout the State. We have 
most emphatically recommended, that in the several towns, and 
at all events in the several districts, uniformity be insisted 
upon by the local Boards. We have, however, to report, that 
itds still the practice in some districts to use two, three, or even 
more series of text-books, upon the dame subject, thus causing 
a most fruitless waste of time and labor, on the part of both 
teachers and scholars. If the Legislature should make it 
incumbent on the local Boards to require that only one series 
of text-books on the same subject be used in their respective 
towns, we think it would secure a needed improvement. 

The Board have continued the plan, inaugurated during the 
preceding year, of holding at a number of easily accessible 
places in the State, short Institutes, of one, two, or three days 
each, under the control and direction of the Secretary of the 
Board, at which topics of interest and systems of instruction have 
been presented to the teachers of the State by some of the 
best educators in the country. Twenty-seven of these. Institutes, 
as will appear from the Eeport of the Secretary, have been held 
during the past year, and their interest, efficiency and usefulness, 
have been attested by the large and constant attendance of 
teachers, whose time and attention have been fully occupied, 
and by the desire of the citizens upon whom the burden of pro- 
viding for the teachers has fallen to have it thrown upon them 
again so soon as may be. We trust that these Institutes will 
continue to receive your support and encouragement. 
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To the accompanying Beport of the Secretary of the Board 

we refer you for a more detailed statement of many matters 

herein referred to, and others which we have not touched upon. 

Mr. Northrop no longer needs our endorsement ; for two years 

his work has been among you, to many of you he is personally 

known, and to all, the happy results of his arduous labors are 

evident 

JAMES B. BNGLISP, 

EPHBAIM H. HYDE, 

GEOEGE M. WOODBUFF, 

THOMAS A. THACHEB, 

ELISHA OABPENTEB, 

HENBY M. CLEVELAND. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticui: 

Gentlemen : — ^I herewith present my Second Annual Eeport 
as your Secretary, being the Twenty-Fourth Annual Eeport 
from the department of Education. 

The following statistical statement will indicate the general 
condition of our schools. 

SUMMABY OP STATISTICS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
CONNECTICUT, FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31st, 1868. 

Number of towns in the State, 163 

Number which have made returns, 163 

Number of school districts in the State, - - - 1,572 

Decrease for the year, 18 

Number of common or public schools, - - - - 1,640 

Decrease for the year, 6 

Number of departments in public schools, - - - 2,140 

Increase for the year, 74 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of 

age, January, 1868, - - - - - - 123,660 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of 

age, January, 1869, 124,082 

Increase for the year, 432 

Average number in each district between four and sixteen 

years of age, January, 1869, 79 

Average length of winter schools in days, ... 85.12 

Avenge length of summer schools in days, - - - 77.93 
Average length of public schools for the year, 8 months, 

8 days. 

Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - - 82,140 

Increase for the year, ....*.- 1,992 

Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - - 75,177 

Increase for the year, ..-.--• 1,312 
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Whole number of different scholars registered in the year, 99,890 

Average attendance in winter, - 69,489 

Increase for the year, 2,372 

Average attendance in summer, 63,646 

Increase for the year, 1,346 

Per centage of whole number of scholars registered in the 

year, as compared with number enumerated Jan., 1 868, 80.38 

Per centage of those enumerated registered in winter, 66.43 

Per centage of those enumerated registered in summer, 60.80 

Per centage of average attendance in winter, - - 72.41 

Increase for the year, 1.15 

Per centage of average attendance in summer, - - 71.36 

Increase for the year, * 0.66 

Per centage of average attendance in winter, as compared 

with the number enumerated January, 1868, - 48.11 

Increase for the year, 0.86 

Number of scholars over sixteen years of age in public 

schools, 2,644 

Increase for the year, 468 

Number of teachers in winter; males, 645; females, 1,680; 

total, 2,226 

Increase ; males, 28 ; females, 20 ; total increase, - - 48 
Number of teachers in summer; males, 160; females, 

2,057; total, 2,207 

Increase ; males, 11 ; females, 84 ; total increase, - - 46 
Number of teachers of the same school two or more suc- 
cessive terms, - - 1,463 

Increase for the year, 235 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - - 651 

Increase for the year, 14 

Average wages per month of male teachers, including 

board, $66.64 

Increase for the year, $4.69 

Average wages per month of female teachers, including 

board, --------- $26.98 

Increase for the year, 2.02 

Number of schools of two grades or departments, - 111 

Number of schools of more than two departments, - - 92 

Whole number of graded schools, - - - - 203 

Number of new school-houses erected in the year, - - 29 

Number of sohooliouses reported in * good' condition, 877 
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Number of school-houses reported in * fair ' condition, 468 

Number of school-houses reported in * poor ' condition, 804 
Capital ofthe School Fund, . . - - 12,046,108.87 
Revenue of School Fund distributed to the towns, 

Feb. 28, 1868, 136,016.00 

Revenue of School Fund distributed to the towns, 

Feb. 28, 1869, 124,082.00 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1868, - 1.10 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1869, - 1.00 

Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - - 763,661.83 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund, as reported - 43,985.75 

Amount raised for schools by town tax, - - 160,347.35 

Increase for the year, 10,666.36 

Amount raised for schools by district tax, - 467,804.77 

Increase for the year, 872,87 

Amount raised for schools by tuition, . - - 139,406.84 

Increase for the year, 60,146.81 

Income of local funds for schools, ... 8,919.16 

Amount received for schools from other sources, - 86,607.85 
Total amount received for public schools from all 

sources, 1,043,086.71 

Increase for the year, 69,280.30 

Amount received for each child enumerated, - 8.44 

Increase for the year, .80 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - 609,668.05 

Increase for the year, 62,464.83 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 62^183.96 

Decrease for the year, . - - . . 2,422.23 

Amount expended for new buildings, - - 276,901.14 

Increase for the year, 80,447.86 

Amount expended for repairs, .... 61,781.32 

Increase for the year, 2,309.48 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - 3,898.87 

Increase for the year, 1,095.94 

Amount expended for other objects, ... 97,746.85 

Increase for the year, 5,646.10 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,102,170.19 

Increase for the year, 139,441.98 

« 
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In the above returns, the seven thousand dollars expended 
during the last year for the Norwich Free Academy are not 
included. To all the children of Norwich, of the requisite 
.attainments, this is Skjree school. In its practical operation, it is 
virtually a public school, a High School of great excellence 
and usefulness, embracing about one hundred pupils. 

These figures furnish evidence of marked progress during the 
year, showing an increase in the district, town and tuition tax, 
in the amount expended for new school-houses, for repairs, for 
school libraries and apparatus, in the wages of teachers 4)oth 
male and female, and what is better still, a marked increase in 
the whole number of different scholars registered in our schools 
during the year (99,390), in the average attendance, and in the 
number of scholars over sixteen years of age in the public 
schools. At all points the returns indicate a gratifying advance 
compared with the former, or any previous year. The very 
small apparent increase in receipts from district taxes, and the 
comparatively large apparent increase in receipts from tuition 
*are explained by the &ct that these two sources of income have 
been more accurately distinguished in the reports this year than 
ever before. In previous years many towns have reported mon- 
eys as raised by 'district tax,' which were really raised by 
' rates of tuition.' The abolishn^nt of rates of tuition in the 
public schools of the state will eliminate this item of receipts 
from, future reports. The real increase for the year is due prin- 
cipally to increase of district taxation. The only point of decrease 
in appropriations is for the items of '^ fuel and incidentals." 
This is explained by the fact that in New Haven the party con- 
tracting to furnish coal did not complete the contract in season 
to receive payment (some $4,000,) till after the close of the 
school year. 

The increase in the amount expended by the several towns 
and districts during the last two years is $886,966.40, a sum 
nearly equal to the entire amount from all sources, which was 
expended for schools in the year 1860, and considerably larger 
than the entire amount so expended in 1861. Especially during 
the last year, have our school expenditures been liberal beyond 
precedent. 
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The fact of special significance is, in the language of Governor 
English, that this increase comes " mainly from taxes laid by the 
people upon themselves.''^ The people evince a growing interest in 
behalf of public schools, and a higher appreciation of their import- 
ance. While mindful of great defects remaining, and greater 
improvements still needed, I may congratulate my fellow citi- 
zens on the progress recently made, and point to it as an 
auspicious omen for the future — ^a pledge of the desire and 
determination of the people to make our schools again worthy 
of the honored state which was once foremost in popular 
education. 

THE FBES SCHOOL LAW. 

The Free School Law went into operation on the first of Sep- 
tember last. It has received a warm welcome from the great 
body of the people. More gratifying than the unanimity of its 
adoption by the Legislature, has been the cordiality of its recep- 
tion by the masses. That a measure so radical should pass^ 
unanimously in the Senate and with only four nays in the 
House was more than its most sanguine friends expected. That 
a people so stable, so strongly and wisely conservative, justly 
proud of their past history, and historically averse to innova- 
tions, proverbially "the land of steady habits," should gen- 
erally endorse so great a change, evinces the strength of the 
popular conviction of the wisdom, justice and necessity of free 
schools. Though elaborate articles in opposition to the measure 
fi'om one or two correspondents appeared in the New Haven 
papers, while the bill was under discussion before the General 
Assembly, those adverse arguments received no endorsement 
from any paper in the State. The press of Connecticut is 
believed to be a unit in behalf of Free Schools. The new law 
is not in any wise a party measure. Governor English not only 
recommended it in his message but in many ways gave his influ- 
ence in its favor. The leading men of both parties were its 
advocates. It is fortunate that in efforts to improve our com- 
mon schools, men of all parties and all religious denominations 
meet on common ground, and overlooking other differences and 
distinctions, cordially cooperate for the common good. The law 
has received an emphatic ratification from the people. The 
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rate-bill is buried beyond the hope of resurrection. If any 
" mourners go about the streets" the procession is a small one. 
There is little prospect of an " about &ce" and another march 
towards the dark ages. No such retrograde movement ever 
occurred in this country. Wherever once repealed, the rate- 
bill has never been re-enacted. In many states, for long periods, 
and under varying circumstances, the rate-bill has been fally and 
fairly tried, and everywhere it has been "found wanting." In 
the only state where this relic of another age still stands on the 
statute book, it has been repudiated by the majority of the 
people, and firee schools are voluntarily maintained in all the 
cities and larger towns. All experience in this country favors 
free schools. With the exception of less than six hundred schools 
in the rural districts of a single state, it is the universal system in 
the United States. On this subject there can be no danger of a 
reaction in Connecticut. The details of the law need some mod- 
ification, but the principle which it embodies is sound and just. 

In one state only, so far as I can learn, has an attempt ever been 
made to repeal a law for Free Schools. That occurred in 
Pennsylvania at the first session of the Legislature afi;er its 
adoption, more than thirty years ago, and signally failed. 

The first Constitution of Pennsylvania, adopted in 1776, was 
silent on the subject of education. The second Constitution, 
adopted in 1790, required thfit " the Legislature shall provide 
by law for the establishment of schools throughout the State, in 
such manner that the poor may be taught gratis." Provision 
was accordingly made by law for schools for the poor only. 
That provision was meager. The schools were emphatically 
poor ; so poor that they were derided as "pauper schools," even 
by those for whose benefit they were designed. After an ex- 
periment of nearly fifky years, the system proved a failure. The 
term "pauper schools" was long applied to a similar plan adopted 
in Virginia and other Southern States. The term is not of re- 
cent origin, as one writer seems to suppose, who advocates "pub- 
lic schools for the poor only." The current use of the phrase, 
where such a system has been most fully tried, indicates the 
popular judgment as to its worthlessness. 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, in 1848, pronounced 
the same system a failure, and asserts that*it was so regarded by 
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" Ihe paupers^ for whose children it is tn<enc2ed^" and adds, that 
'^ their pride revolts at the idea of sending their children to 
school as poor scholars." 

Bhode Island and New York, where the rate-bill was repealed 
about two years ago, give strong testimony as to the favorable 
results of the change from tuitional tax to free schools. From 
the latter State, we are told that '' the reports from all parts of 
the State represent increased attendance at the schools ; increased 
interest on the part of the people; a demand for better teachers; 
an increase in the wages oflfered for teachers ; and a more liberal 
and hearty endorsement of free schools by the tax-payers, than 
the most sanguine had dared to hope." 

Michigan was reported, last year, as the only Western State 
which tolerated the rate-bill. Free schools and " union schools" 
were widely maintained, though not required by law. Eeoently 
the Legislature of that State has abolished the rate-bill, and 
passed a liberal free school law. 

It is too early to give full statistics of the working of our new 
law. There is evidence of a great increase in the number of 
pupils in attendance. This is by far the most important result 
to be secured. In one town, over four hundred more pupils, 
and in a single district in Danbury 830 more are enrolled in 
school than ever before. There is a general and marked advance 
in this respect. The results already produced are favorable 
beyond the expectations of the most sanguine friends of the law. 

The right of the State to require public schools to be sup- 
ported by taxation has been denied by an earnest opponent of free 
schools. But the first duty of the State is that of self-preserva- 
tion. The right of a free State to self-existence implies the right 
to support schools, essential as they are to its preservation, as 
well as its prosperity. It is the simplest, cheapest, safest police 
agency the government can employ. Said one of the Judges of 
our Supreme Court to me, " My official work aims to detect and 
punish crime ; yours to prevent it. The bench will be relieved 
as the school is rendered more efficient. How much wiser is 
prevention than punishment." Nowhere is there a fuller veri- 
fication of the adage, " An ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure." Education is the universal right, duty and in- 
terest of man. If the State has the right to hang a criminal, it 
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has a better right to prevent his crime by right culture. The 
right to imprison and to execute implies the right to use the 
means best fitted to prevent the need of either. The State has 
an interest in all its children. The prosperity, the thrift, the 
morality, the very life of the State depend upon their training. 
Some parents may be indifferent to education, others unable to 
provide it for their children ; but the State must not suffer firom 
their poverty or neglect. 

The late rebellion was possible only by reason of the absence 
of free schools and the consequent ignorance of the masses. 
Had a small fraction of the cost of the war been expended dur- 
ing the last fifty years on &ee schools in the Southern States, the 
common people, — " the poor white trash," — could not so easily 
have been made the dupes of intriguing and ambitious leaders. 
It is an omen of good, that free schools are being rapidly organ- 
ized throughout the Southern States. 

In December last, it was my privilege to confer with the Gov- 
ernor and the Educational Committee of the Legislature of West 
Virginia, and to listen to the discussion of educational questions 
by that body. The interest manifested in behalf of free schools 
was a matter of special gratification. The free system was inau- 
gurated during the calamities of the war, and while that State 
was the scene of its hottest strife and greatest devastations, with 
a public treasury worse than empty, and its own people greatly 
impoverished, and often meeting on opposing sides in deadly 
conflict. No State has started free schools under greater embar- 
rassments. Under the old system, there were hardly one hun- 
dred school-houses in the whole State, outside of Wheeling, not 
quite two to a County, and the average value of these was less 
than seventy dollars each. I saw several of these " pauper 
school" log huts, dark and cheerless prisons for both teachers and 
pupils. Since the adoption of the free school system, over 
twelve hundred school-houses have been erected. Nearly one 
million of dollars has been expended for school-houses, furniture, 
apparatus and equipments. Such liberality, in the face of war, 
poverty, high prices and high taxes, is remarkable, if not un- 
exampled. 

I was not surprised to find some opponents of the system, 
from old notions of caste. A few of '^the first families" frowned 
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upon the plebeian plan of educating the rich and poor together 
and alike. " Provide cheap schools for the poor, and let the 
rich patronize private schools," was their motto. A selfish aris- 
tocracy spoke out more frankly there than any opponents in 
Connecticut, greatly deprecating the over education of the com- 
mon people. ^' The good old system of schools for the poor," 
though there were but one hundred of them, and the total value 
of all the school-houses in the State, out of Wheeling, was but 
seven thousand dollars, was sufficient. " These modem notions 
of free schools will make the people discontented with their 
lot. The masses must be laborers. Providence designs them to 
be ' hewers of wood and drawers of water.' Instead of the 
drudges which they are fitted to be, and for which they are 
needed, you make them drones, fit for nothing, a dissatisfied, 
aspiring and dangerous class." But a system favoring caste, the 
offshoot of an effete aristocracy, found as little favor with the 
Legislature of West Virginia, as with the last General Assembly 
of Connecticut Their own sad experience had proved that the 
attempt to set up schools for the poor alone, at once degrades 
them in the popular estimation. A separation of classes takes 
place. The rich desert and despise the pauper schools, giving 
them neither patronage nor support. 

The theory of maintaining schools for the poor alone involves 
everywhere two sets of schools, the public and private, and this, 
out of cities and large towns, is impracticable. The great ma- 
jority of the people live in rural towns, and districts, where such 
a costly class system cannot be maintained. It is the testimony 
of one of the most eminent educators of our State, that *' public 
schools are better as well as far cheaper than private schools. I 
believe the morals of children are better guarded in public than 
in private schools. From wide observation as to the influence 
of the two systems on the morals of pupils, I advocate the train- 
ing of the children of all classes together in the public school." 
A successful experience of thirty years, as Professor in Yale 
College, gives weight to this opinion. 

Permit me, in this connection, to quote the language of an 
eminent prelate, once Professor in Trinity College, Hartford. 

" We utterly repudiate as unworthy, not of fSreemen only, but 
of men, the narrow notion that there is to be an education for 
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the poor, as such. Has Q-od provided for the poor a coarser 
earth, a thinner air, a paler sky ? Does not the glorious sun 
pour down his golden flood as cheerily upon the poor man's 
hovel as upon the rich man's palace ? Have not the cotter's 
children as keen a siense of all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, 
melody and beauty of luxuriant natuie, as the pale sons of 
kings ? Or is It on the mind that Grod has stamped the imprint 
of a baser birth, so that the poor man's child knows with an in- 
born certainty that his lot is to crawl, not climb? It is not so. 
God has not done it. Man can not do it. Mind is immortal. 
Mind is imperial. It bears no mark of high or low, of rich or 
poor. It heeds no bound of time or place, of rank or circum- 
stance. It asks but freedom. It requires but light. It is heav- 
en-born, and it aspires to heaven. Weakness does not enfeeble 
it. Poverty can not repress it. Difficulties do but stimulate its 
vigor. The poor tallow-chandler's son, that sits up all the 
night to read the book which an apprentice lends him, lest the 
master's eye should miss it in the morning, shall stand and treat 
with kings, shall add new provinces to the domain of science, 
shall bind the lightning with a hempen cord and bring it harm- 
less from the skies. The common school is common^ not as inte- 
rior, not as the school for poor men's children, but as the light 
and air are common. It ought to be the best school, because it 
is the first school ; and in all good works the beginning is one- 
half. Who does not know the value to a community of a plen- 
tiful supply of the pure element of water ? And infinitely more 
than this is the instruction of the common school ; for it is the 
fountain at which the mind drinks, and is refreshed and strength- 
ened for its usefulness and glory. 

* That which makes a good constitution,' said wise and pru- 
dent William Penn, * must also keep it, — men of wisdom and vir- 
tue ; qualities which, because they descend not with inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.' 
Ask not, then, when we enjoin on you the duty of providing 
for the public instruction, where the cost shall come from ? Were 
your house beset with robbers, would you stop to ask the cost 
of its defence? If an invading army were to land to-morrow 
on our shores, must we stop to count the cost before we march 
to meet and to repel them ? The common schools are in the 

2 
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place to ua of arms, and troops, and fleets. They are our nurse- 
ries of men. They are indeed ' the cheap defense of nations.' ^' 

Says the President of Wesleyan University, " I hold in utter 
contempt the theory that the State should provide schools for 
the poor as a class, — a theory which favors a system of caste, 
unjust, undemocratic and unchristian." 

Strong testimony as to the good effects of free schools is given 
in an interesting letter, recently published, from Eev. Sylvester 
Malone, a Catholic Priest of Williamsburg, New York, who 
visited schools in several Southern States, and whose letter 
evinces fairness and culture. After strongly commending 
schools for colored children, supported by Northern benevo- 
lence, he speaks of a large free school in Charleston, which is in 
the hands of the city authorities, and is supported by them. 
"There is a good staff of teachers, and, whatisa very hopeful sign, 
they are all from the State of South Carolina. Over eight hundred 
children are instructed in the various branches — ^Beading, Wri- 
ting, Arithmetic, &c. The teachers assured us they were pleased 
with the progress, attendance, and obedience of the children of 
this school. 

This state of things would not exist but for the war. Set it 
down as one of the happy results of the terrible conflict. If the 
animus of New England reigned not here, no one having the 
slightest tint of Africa would dare know the difference between 
A and a hoe. But intelligence and respect for individual rights 
are marching on, and no spirit of aristocracy can impede it. 
Tell it everywhere on the broad continent, that individual rights 
and man's protection under law will never be invaded with im- 
punity, so long as the stars and stripes wave triumphantly over 
the continent of America. Any legislation that does not tend to 
make the black man self-reliant will fail of doing him perma- 
nent good. He must be taught to rely on himself, and to ap- 
peal to law when his stronger brother invades his rights. This 
is what will be accomplished for the rising generation, to a great 
extent, by disseminating schools all over the South." 

After quoting some twenty pages from the arguments and tes- 
timonies against the rate-bill, given in my last report, the able 
Superintendent of Michigan, Hon. O. Hosford, says : — 

" Need there be anything more said, or any more evidence 
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adduced, to lead those who have the power to abolish a system 
so deleterious to the best interests of the public schools ? Hav- 
ing adopted the system in common with other States, let us not 
longer retain it, since all the others have abolished it, and many 
of them years ago. The Superintendent of Connecticut says 
of the rate-bill, * it is everywhere known as the odicms rate-bill. 
It got this name from the West, where it was copied from Con- 
necticut, but it fell under popular odium and condemnation, and 
now survives in but one of those progressive States. In these 
times it will bring odium upon any State that retains it. The 
best schools in Connecticut are found where they are free.' The 
same is emphatically true in Michigan. And can we afford long- 
er to retain this system ? Let it at once be abolished. 

" I cannot doubt that the present Legislature will proclaim to 
the world that our public schools shall hereafter be as free as 
the air we breathe. Nothing could be done that would more 
surely attract industry, intelligence and wealth to us, than to 
make our schools free. With intelligent men, there is no one 
consideration more weighty in determining where they will seek 
homes, than the advantages of education. The education of 
their children is the first and paramount consideration. They 
will subject themselves to many disadvantages, if they can there- 
by secure good schools. An inferior location will carry the day 
against a superior one, if it furnishes better facilities for edu- 
cation. Our reputation for good schools, and as having a good 
school system, is an enviable one, and is attracting thousands to 
our unoccupied territory, to engage in the numerous mechanical 
industries, bringing abundance of wealth to us, and developing 
immensely more. Let not the * odious rate-bill' be left to mar 
this prosperity, or blight the future, so full of promise." 

As elsewhere stated, this appeal proved effective, and the 
schools of Michigan are hereafter to be free. 



The following letter shows the great increase of attendance 
occasioned by making the schools of New York free. 

Albany, May 1, 1869. 
Hon. B. G. Noethrop : 

Dear Friend: — The attendance at school this year past, (to 

Sept. 30, 1868 — ^first year oi free schools) was in rural districts 

larger than in 1867, by 21,639. 
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The increase in average daily attendance was 25,911 and of this 
24,657 was in roral districts, cMiough tihie tenns of school %iaere 
on an average two weeks and one day longer. 
Yonrs truly, 

EDWARD DANFORTH, Deputy Supt. 



The following testimony is the more worthy of consideration, 
as it comes from the only State in the whole Union which still 
retains the rate-bill on its statute-book. 

Department of Public Instritction, New Jersey. 

T^entony May 8, 1869. 
Hon. B. G. Northrop : 

Dear Sir, — ^I regret that New Jersey still tolerates the rate-bill 
system ; but I am glad to know that no other State does. Our 
people are in favor oi free schools, and without any additional 
legislation I am confident they will make them free throughout 
the State, in less than two years, by means of the district school 
tax. 

The amount of school tax this year is more than double the 
amount ever raised during any one year previous to 1867. If 
there is a like increase next year in those localities which most 
need it, all the public schools in the State can be made entirely 
free, and the odious rate-bill system, which now is known only in 
our State, can be abolished. In all of our cities, the larger 
towns and villages, the schools are free to all, and kept open ten 
months during each year. In Hudson county there are no public 
schools that are not entirely free, and but two in that county were 
kept open for a less period than ten months during the past year. 
In the rural districts of the State, at least one-half of the schools 
are partially supported by rate-bill. 

There are seven hundred and thirty-nine free public schools re- 
ported in the State, and five hundred and seventy-eight which are 
partially supported by what are termed "rate-bills" or "tuition- 
bills." This latter class are of two kinds, those made free while 
the public money lasts, after which full tuition is charged for the 
remaining months of the year, and those made part free and part 
pay during the time they are kept open, the plan adopted being 
such as the trustees in each case determine upon. Whichever plan 
is practiced, the rate^bill system, wherever found, is a great hin- 
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drance to the prosperity of the sehools, and a most prolific source 
of mischief, complaint, trouble, contention and endless neighbor- 
hood feuds. 

In one district, the trustees wiU not serve if they are obUged to 
collect the bills. In another, they must have a commission for col- 
lecting them, and thus an additional burden is placed upon the 
people. In another, the teacher is required to collect the bills, and 
it is with difficulty that one can be found willing to engage upon 
these conditions. K one is engaged, it is probably more because 
he will work cheap, and relieve the trustees of the unpleasant task 
of collecting the bills, than because he has any qualification or fit- 
ness for the position. At the end of the quarter, the bills are 
made out, and the teacher proceeds to collect them. The task 
proves to be anything but pleasant. At the first house the pay- 
master or the head of the family is away, and the bill must be left 
and another call made ; at the next, the biLl is contested, ** it is too 
high" — "the child never attended that number of days," etc. ; at 
the next, the occasion is taken advantage of by showering upon 
the innocent head of the unfortunate teacher all the accumulated 
complainings which the children have brought home during the 
quarter; and before the teacher has finished his journey, he proba- 
bly concludes not to teach another quarter in that district, if he 
can find employment elsewhere. 

If the school is made free only during the summer months, then 
those who have large boys who attend only in the winter, 
complain, and if it is free during the winter, but a pay school in 
the summer, then the small children cannot receive the benefit, and 
their parents are aggrieved. The attendance upon a school con- 
ducted upon this plan, is very irregular and uncertain. While 
the school is firee, there is a great increase in the attendance, but 
when it becomes a pay school, those who are unable or unwilling 
to pay the tuition bills withdraw their children, and the cost of 
maintainiQg the school becomes burdensome to the few who re- 
main. On account of this irregularity of attendance, the classes 
are disorganized and broken up, the patrons are dissatisfied, the 
teacher is discouraged, and the school fails to accomplish the good 
desired. 

If the school is part pay and part free, some will insist on send- 
ing their children imtil, as they say, "their free money runs out," 
and they consequently refuse to pay the assessment ; others will 
only send while the school is large, and the tuition bills are conse- 
quently small Often such a school opens with a fair prospect of 
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having a large attendance, but for one reason and another, a few 
families become dissatisfied, and remove their children. At once 
the report is spread that the school is becoming small, and the fear 
that the tuition bills will be high, causes others to keep their chil- 
dren at home. Each child that is taken out of the school increases 
the expense for those who remain, and this affords an inducement 
for others to withdraw, and thus the smaller the school becomes, 
the greater the panic rages, until the attendance is so reduced that 
the school is literally broken up. The tuition bills, too, are made 
out for the time the children attend, every day's absence lessens 
the amount of the bill, and thus a premium is paid for irregular 
attendance. 

But the greatest objection to the rate-bill system is, that it re- 
quires the poor man to pay for the education of his children. 
This is contrary to the principle upon which we found our public 
school system, which is, that every child has a right to an educa- 
tion, and that it is the duty of the State to provide the means 
whereby he may obtain that right. To afford such means as will 
only lessen the expenses of an education, without making it abso- 
lutely free^ is not enough. Where tuition fees are charged, be 
they ever so small, the question with many a poor man i&-— educa- 
tion for his children, or bread for his family? The tuition bill 
keeps hundreds and thousands of our children out of school, who 
consequently grow up in ignorance ; it is also the means of making 
so irregular and uncertain the daily attendance upon the schools, 
as to so disorganize the classes that not more than one-half the 
good is accomplished that would be were the schools entirely free. 

Yours, truly, 

E. S. AP6AB, Stale Superintendent, 

Free Schools have long since been maintained in Prussia and 
the German States, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden and indeed in 
most of the States of Europe. They are now to be introduced 
into Spain. Since the recent enlargement of the elective fran- 
chise in England, public attention has been turned towards this 
subject as it never was before. Hitherto there has been no 
system of free public schools. The government has long been 
in the habit of making large annual grants for " charity schools," 
"schools for the poor," which have been under the direction of 
private associations and different religious denominations. More 
than £700,000 have been annually appropriated for this pur- 
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pose. The success of the reformers in England has awakened 
new interest in the cause of public instruction. Mr. Lowe, who 
fiercely opposed the passage of the Eeform Bill and denounced 
"the lower classes" of Englishmen in the bitterest terms, now 
says that " our masters" must be educated. 

The following extracts from a speech of John Bright at Bir- 
mingham, just before the late election, show how unsuccessful 
this plan of " schools for the poor'' has proved after thirty years 
trial. As predicted by Mr. Bright, Parliament has since passed 
a Public School bill. As yet we have only the announcement 
by cable, and cannot give the exact form of the bill. 

" If we look at home, with all our greatness and all our wealth, 
we find amongst our population a mass of poverty, and of igno- 
rance, and of suffering of which a Christian nation ought to be 
ashamed. At the basis of this vast mass of suffering which we 
would relieve is to be found the great ignorance in which two or 
three, or more millions of our people are brought up. What we 
want, at the very basis of society, is more intelligence, piore 
instruction, more self-respect, and more hope. There are multi- 
tudes amongst us who are bom and who live even to old age with- 
out apparently the slightest hope of improving their condition. 

I said that three years would not pass after the householders of 
the United Kingdom were enfi-anchised, before we should see 
some grand effort to give to the lowest, the humblest, the poorest 
classes of the community, that instruction, and the equal of that, 
which is given to the children of what are called the middle 
classes. I am weary, as I travel through the country, of looking 
upon the vast fabrics that rise up, which are, if you ask their 
names, poor-houses or lunatic asylums. We ought to have — 
throughout the length and breadth of a great and intelligent 
country like this — ^buildings which shall strike the eye of every 
traveler through the country, and every foreigner who visits it, 
which shall be consecrated to the greatest and noblest of all pur- 
poses — that of instructing the great mass of the people, and rais- 
ing them up to the position to which they have a right to aspire, 
and which God intends them to occupy. Up to thirty years ago, 
we had no pretense even to a system of general education. The 
voluntary system, as it is called, because it had no organization, 
entirely failed. There were many persons who thought it needless 
or dangerous to educate the worMng classes, and that it was a very 
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difficult thing to say how far the edaoaticm of the masses of ihe 
people might be earned with a view to their own advantage, and 
to the safety of those above them. There was a general impres- 
sion that some things which men consider venerable, I suppose 
because they are old, might not be safe if the people were so far 
instructed as to be able fairly to examine them, and particularly to 
look at their foundations. 

Cannot we apply to the ignorance of the people some scheme 
of great reform which will change the whole face and the whole 
character of large portions of the population, within another or a 
succeeding generation ? What do people do in other countries P 
I will not go into the particulars of some of the German States, 
or what is done in Prussia, or what is done in Switzerland. But I 
might say what has been done for generations in the New England 
States. The Americans have established schools, the doors of which 
are thrown open to the boys and girls in the whole country, and in 
these schools they have not only taught their own population, but 
they have taught all Europe and all the world the value and neces- 
sity of instruction to the people of every free country. And I say 
if the world owes all this to America, let us have a share of it. 
They share in the glories of our past history, and I am greedy 
enough to wish to share in the glories of their present, and the 
much greater glories of their fixture history. 

Then there comes the question of funds. An Act of Parliament 
should levy from all the property of each district a sufficient rate 
to support the school^ I shall be asked what I would do with 
the present schools.* I would leave them for the present as they 
are. But I look to the time, — and not at a remote period, — 
when all the existing schools, — ^those more for the working 
classes than for the richer people, — ^would be given up to 
the new and general system, until at last the whole education of 
the country would be placed under the general, broad system of 
district or municipal management. Every man who paid would 
have the greatest interest in the school being well managed, and 
every working man whose children attended the school would 
look upon it as the very savior of his family from so many disas- 
ters which now happen ; it would be impossible to devise anything 
which would be of greater and more permanent value to the whole 
population of the kingdom. I recollect, some years ago, speaking 
to the American Minister, who was the son and the grandson of 

* " Poor law union Bchoola." 
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PreBidents of the United States, and he received his edneation in 
their eommon schools. The material by which their education k 
conveyed, — ^their books and so on, — ^very far exceed anything we 
know o£ The best school books we have are those 'prepared by 
the National Board of Education in Ireland, but the educational 
school books of New England, which I have examined are, on the 
whole, superior to them. I do not underrate the difficulty of 
doing in this country all that we want for education. There is 
always difficulty in great achievements ; there is great difficulty 
in every great step which the nation makes forward; but, though 
there be a difficulty, is it one that we cannot surmount ? And if 
you look forward and behold all the population, brought up two, 
or three, or four years in good schools of this kind, let me ask you, 
fathers of families, — and if your wives were here I would ask them, 
mothers of your families, — ^whether a better system of instruction 
for your children would not be of incalculable advantage to them 
and even to you. 

Possibly some persons may think that there are rates (taxes) 
enough, and to add a school rate would be only to add burden to 
burden. But as the school rate would rise, if it were well employed, 
the poor rate and the criminal rate would falL Every man in the 
kingdom knows perfectly well that the want of instruction is the 
cause of a very large amount of the intemperance, the profligacy, 
the idleness, the poverty, and the crime by which our country is 
disfigured. Besides, those who have property would always feel 
not only that their property was more secure, but that it was more 
valuable, in the midst of an instructed population. We should not 
so often hear from judges and from associations established for the 
purpose of promoting education, with regard to the crime and 
suffering which are found in our towns. We are a great people 
now, but how much greater should we be then 1 We are a people 
of great wealth, but how much greater would our wealth be then ! 
For every instructed man is twice the instrument for the produc- 
tion of wealth that an uhinstructed man is, and the enormous 
waste which is caused in this country by the recklessness and idle- 
ness, and the intemperance of the uninstructed is incalculable. 
The great council of the nation is now summoned, and this ques- 
tion of education is one of the greatest and foremost questions 
which you will be called upon to decide. 

I have proposed to-day a scheme by which we should stretch 
out a hand to the poorest, and the humblest, and the most degraded, 
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and the inost hopeless, and say, ^ Friend and brother, come up to 
the level on which we stand.' Taking this course, I have appealed 
not to the prejudices of my countrymen, but to their intelligence 
and to their* virtue. I have the most undoubting confidence that 
you will listen to that appeal Greater and nobler principles are 
constantly, from year to year, making Jheir way, and taking their 
seats in the very hearts of this people. It is a question of great 
and solemn principles, of great and solemn import to you, and to 
your families, and to your posterity. We are fighting no mean 
battle. It is a battle of light as against darkness ; it is a battle 
of justice against selfishness ; it is a battle of instruction and intel- 
ligence against prejudice and against wrong." 

In his parting address to the last General Assembly, Governor 
English says: 

" The measures which you have adopted to advance the prosperity 
and general welfare of the State, and promote the interests of her 
people, will, I am sure, meet with a generous approval at their 
hands. EspeciaUy will they thank you for the interest you have 
taken in the common schools, and the liberality you have shown by 
your appropriations for the General Hospital for the Insane, and 
the other benevolent institutions of the State, 

In adopting the free school system, recommended in my annual 
message, I am confident you have taken an important step forward 
in the cause of education, and that your action in this regard will 
prove as beneficient in results as the motives which prompted it 
were free from political influence or bias." 

His Excellency Marshall Jewell, in his message to the General 
Assembly, says: 

" The Free School Law of the last Legislature appears to be 
accomplishing the good results anticipated by its friends and orig- 
inators. It is conceded, that education*being a great public inter- 
est should be maintained as other public interests are, at the public 
cost. * * * Much enthusiasm has been awakened in the pub- 
lic mind, scholars have increased in number and improved regu- 
larity of attendance, and salaries of teachers, generally too low, 
which is especially true in regard to female teachers, have been 
somewhat advanced." 
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The example of New London, in supporting an evening school 
at the expense of the town, was commended in my last report, 
to the favorable consideration of other large towns and cities. 
The school at New London is no longer an experiment. During 
the last season it has been continued with increased liberality 
and attendance, and has won the confidence and sympathy of 
the wisest and best citizens. 

Early in the Autumn, a petition headed by Gov. English, in 
favor of a similar school, was presented to the City Board of 
Education of New Haven, which received a generous response 
from them. Arrangements were promptly made to open a 
school room in the City Hall. The school has proved a very 
useful institution. 

To obviate doubt, and settle all questions respecting the legal 
right to make appropriations for this class of schools, I would 
respectfully recommend that a law be passed authorizing any 
town or city to establish and maintain evening schools for adults, 
and for those occupied by labor during the day. 

The experience of many years has demonstrated their utility 
in most of the larger cities of the other Northern States. They 
have been maintained in the City of New York for more than 
twenty years, and never, I am told, with greater efficiency and 
success than during the last season. They were organized in 
Lowell in 1853. The School Committee of that city now say, " The 
good resulting from these schools is incalculable. No one can 
watch their operations without being convinced of their great util- 
ity. We particularly commend them to the special attention of 
our successors, and invite all interested in the general cause of 
education, to visit and examine them." 

The popularity and usefulness of these schools, wherever faith- 
full;y tried, commend their support to us as the dictate of an en- 
lightened policy, not less than of christian benevolence. My 
interest in these schools has been deepened by personal observa- 
tions of their character and results in different States. Those 
attending them are often a most deserving class, whose depriva- 
tions, struggles and aspirations appeal strongly to one's sym- 
pathies. This beneficent agency reaches many who other- 
wise would never be taught the first rudiments of knowledge. 
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Some of them are recent immigrants; and very ignorant. The 
prevalence of universal education deepens the consciousness of 
that ignorance, and tells them of the shame and hindrance to 
their best interests which it involves, and of opportunities ot oc- 
cupation, thrift, influence and usefulness, opening in proportion 
to education. 

There are others who were prematurely withdrawn from school 
to work, who are now keenly alive to their need of a better edu- 
cation. There are many adults, who now mourn over early op- 
portunities neglected, and who, learning late, but in a practical 
and most impressive way, the indispensableness of education, 
are most eager to improve. Many to whom knowledge was 
a sealed book, having here learned to read and write, have 
educated themselves in higher branches. The good influence 
ends not with the evening school. The work here begun is car- 
ried on for years. Odd moments, scraps of time, evenings and 
rainy days, have been diligently devoted to reading and studyi 
by these earnest sons of toil. Even a little education has awak- 
ened self-respect, stimulated the activities of the mind, kindled 
desires for higher knowledge, induced new aspirations, worthier 
aims in life, and a better moral purpose. 

Q^ifted minds are sometimes found in these schools, that have 
hitherto been groping in darkness, and the joy and gratitude 
they evince in the dawn of day to them, often thrill the sensi- 
bilities of the faithful teacher. The studious earnestness of this 
class, and their rapid improvement, are worthy of great com- 
mendation. 

In the following letters on this subject the personal address 
and formal signatures are omitted for the sake of brevity. 



Nbw Londok Evening School, 1868-9. 
From Hon. Henry P. Haven, 

New London, May 3, 1869. 
Our citizens appropriated $600, which was all we asked, and 
have given very generally their support and sanction to the 
evening schooL The attendance was all that we anticipated, and 
the experiment of ladies as assistant teachers was entirely sue 
cessfuL "So one who saw its workings, the eager earnestness of 
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the overgrown boys in learning the rudiments, and their faithful- 
ness and punctuality, could doubt the benevolence and wisdom of 
the imdertaking* 



From J. 8. IfOthrop, Principal 

New London, March 26, 1869. 

The success of the Evening School of 1867-8, was such that the 
Board of Education asked for an increased appropriation for the 
ensuing winter, and at the annual town meeting in October it was 
voted to appropriate six hundred and fifty (|650) dollars for the 
school, and to place the same at the disposal of the Board of Edu- 
cation* At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Hon. Henry P. 
Haven, Hon. Benjamin Stark and John A. Tibbitts, Esq., were 
appointed a special committee for the evening school. 

The school was opened in the Bartlett High School building, on 
the evening of Nov. 16th, when nearly one hundred were present 
and expressed a wish to become members of the school A few 
general rules were announced, excluding from the privileges of the 
school such as attended school during the day ; forbidding the use 
of tobacco in the house, and requiring all to read, write and spell 
and study Mental Arithmetic. Non-compliance with these rules 
and other reasonable requirements was to be punished by expel- 
ling the offender, and no other discipline was to be used. Other 
studies than those required above were optionaL Geography, 
Grammar and Written Arithmetic received their share of attention. 

Only two teachers were engaged at the opening, but it wa» 
foimd necessary to increase the number to six, all females except 
the Principal 

It also became necessary to divide the school into two depart- 
ments, and the Junior department was placed under the charge of 
Miss E. H. Waters, an accomplished teacher in one of the public 
schools. Each department then consisted of three classes, varying 
in age from 14 to 60, but mainly from 16 to 18. 

The diversity in attainments and capacity was'almost as great 
as in age, and the oldest pupils found their places in the lowest class. 

The school was composed of boys employed in machine shops, 
printing offices, stores, stables, fishing-smacks, bakeries, and in a 
great variety of other pursuits, all eager to acquire knowledge 
sufficient to enable them to rise in their several callings. 
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The attainments of the scholars while at school were very sat- 
isfactory, and in some cases very extraordinary progress was made. 
Perhaps the most marked progress made by the whole school 
was in Beading and Writing, for which liberal prizes were offered 
by two of our citizens. 

The closing exercises of t^e school took place on the evening of 
March 6th, when the house was filled with the friends of the school, 
who listened with interest to the prize Reading, and witnessed 
the distribution of prizes for excellence in Reading and Writing. 

At the close, Hon. Benjamin Stark in a a few well chosen words, 
expressed the thanks of the Board to the scholars for their general 
good appearance, their progress in their studies and their per- 
severance for so long a time ; to the teachers for the fidelity with 
which they had executed the trust committed to them ; and to the 
citizens of New London who had so generously supplied the means 
necessary to accomplish so happy a result. After a few short 
addresses by other friends of the school, the company separated 
with the feeling that the Evening School was no longer an experi- 
ment but a very decided success. 

To New London belongs the credit of having established the 
first (free) Boys' High School, the first Girls' High School, and 
the first Public Evening School, and for all these the people of New 
London are greatly indebted to the exertions of the Hon. Henry P. 
Haven, who for nearly twenty years has acted as Chairman of the 
Board of Education. 

SUMMARY. 

Term commenced, Nov. 16, 1868. Term closed, March 5, 1869. 

No. registered (Senior), - - - - - 51 

« " (Junior), 44 

Total, - - - - - - 96 

Average attendance, 71. 



From F. F, Barrows^ JPrincipdl of the Brown School. 

Habtpobd, May 3d, 1869. 

Dear Sir : — ^The Evening School was opened and generously sus- 
tained by the Messrs. Cheeney Brothers for the benefit of their 
employees, at an expense of about six hundred dollars per season. 

The school was held in the rooms of the Morgan Street Chapel, 
being opened in December and closed in March. The whole 
number in attendance was about one hundred and twenty, the 
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average being about eighty, three-fourths of whom were girls. 
The ages of the pupils, ranging from ten to twenty years, 
averaged about fifteen. The school was divided into two classes 
of two divisions each. The time of each session was divided 
into two equal portions, and while one class was instructed in 
Penmanship by a professional teacher of writing, the two divis- 
ions of the other class were drilled in Arithmetic by the Principal 
and an efficient female teacher. 

On Saturday evenings. Beading, Spelling, exercises in language, 
and Geography, were substituted for Arithmetic. 

The sessions were always opened and closed by singing led by 
a cabinet organ. 

The pupils were very cheerful, anxious to learn, and made com- 
mendable progress in their studies and general demeanor. This 
was especially noticeable in those who had attended the previous 
sea8l)n. 



The New Haven School provided 115 seats. There were 329 
applications and 275 were admitted. The school was kept four 
evenings in a week and two hours each evening. Three teachers 
were employed, and instruction was given in the elementary 
branches only. The age of members ranged from 18 to 84. 
On Saturday evenings, as a separate and additional school, Prof 
Bail of Yale College volunteered to give lessons in drawing, 
which were gratefully appreciated by about one hundred boys 
and young men. 

From jE A. Hubbard^ Superintendent of Schools. 

Spbingfibld, Mass., April 28, 1869. 

An Evening School is no new thing with us. For several years 
such schools have been opened in the winter for thfe benefit of 
those past the school age, or whose circumstances rendered it 
impossible for them to attend the day school. Persons from fifteen 
to thirty years of age have attended these schools and have made 
commendable improvement. Last winter there came a request 
for such a school at Indian Orchard, a manufacturing village about 
six miles out from the city proper, and a school-room capable of 
seating sixty or seventy pupils was fitted up. By the middle of 
the first week there were more pupils in attendance than could 
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Stand in the room, and one-half were sent home till another room 
could be made ready. 

An unoccupied store-room was furnished with desks and chairs 
laid with settees, the surplus scholars removed to it, and the num- 
ber in both schools exceeded one hundred and fifty. The school 
was kept five nights in the week, though perhaps four would have 
been better The attendance was quite constant and the progress 
satisfactory. The attention was given to Beading, Spelling, 
Writing and Arithmetic^ and a fact stated to me by the pay. 
master of the company, furnishes proof of the improvement. 
Forty-three of the operatives signed thepay-roU in lebruary^ who 
made their mark upon that same pay-roU in November, These 
had learned to write; they had been raised in the scale of being, 
or as the agent of the mills expressed it, " thsy stood three inches 
higher in their shoes,^^ Another incidental good is the increased 
desire to learn, the awakening of a new impulse ; and this is seen in 
the fact that two of those young men, one of them twenty years 
old, have since been regular attendants upon the day school At 
the close a very earnest desire was expressed for other such schools 
next winter. 



Eev. Horatio Wood, for twenty -five years City Missionary in 
Lowell, and one of the pioneers in starting these schools in New 
England, says, in his last report : 

" These Evening Schools, as conducted by us for twenty-four 
years, keeping from two to six nights a week, have always been 
superintended alone by myself ; and, during this long period, / 
have not been absent a nighty or only one, when absent from the 
city to attend the funeral of my mother. They have done in- 
calculable good, in this community, to a large part of some 
twelve thousand operatives, mechanics, day laborers, domestics, 
&c. They have made up the deficiencies of early education, re- 
stored what was lost, added to what was gained ; fitted for a 
higher social position, more lucrative business, more influence 
and usefulness in society ; besides saving from the wasting of 
time and self in low pursuits. Wherever I go, I meet those 
who have been scholars, delighted to express what the school did 
for them, and the benefit it has been to them in life." 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

Of tlie cities and towns of Connecticut, but one employs a Su- 
perintendent of Schools. They are generally employed in the 
cities and larger towns of New England, the Middle and West- 
ern States. There are over thirty Superintendents in each of 
the States of New York, Massachusetts and Ohio. The plan is 
therefore no longer an experiment. The theory at first was 
plausible, and now facts, many and decisive, prove the wisdom 
of this measure. Many schools in Connecticut are suffer- 
ing from the want of better and more efiicient supervision. 
The pay to Acting Visitors is meager. They cannot afford to 
give the time needed for this work. Many sch(»ols scarcely get 
the minimum visiting required by law. The skill and fidelity 
of the supervision, next to the ability and faithfulness of the 
teacher, contribute to the success of the school. 

The discussion of this subject is timely. The schools in our 
towns and cities differ in nothing more than in the skill, thor- 
oughness and efficiency of their supervision. This one agency 
is the most common cause of other differences. The schools 
themselves tell the practiced observer the style of this super- 
vision, as readily as a house shows the taste of its architect. The 
marked contrast noticed in the schools of towns and cities, con- 
tiguous or similarly situated, has often forced this subject upon 
my attention. My observation in visiting many thousand schools 
in the New England, the Middle and Western States, convince 
me of the necessity of maintaining a Superintendent in our cities 
and large towns, who shall devote his whole time to the care 
and improvement of the schools. 

The magnitude of the interests involved, pecuniary, physical, 
intellectual and moral, the great progress recently made in the 
science and art of teaching, the marked success of skillful object- 
teaching, the glaring defects still existing even in our cities, 
the improvements needed and the happy results already accom- 
plished by this agency, where it has had a fair trial, all prove 
the importance of establishing the office. 

The duties of the office are difficult as well as important. A 
failure will surely come from clumsy hands. Great care should 
be taken in the selection of the incumbent, especially in the initia- 

3 
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tion of this system. A mistake here has more than once spoiled 
the experiment, if not marred the schoob. Comparatively few 
men are qualified to meet the varied and delicate demands of 
this most responsible post. 

In addition to liberal culture and practical familiarity with all 
the school studies, high and low, he must have sound judgment, 
or, in stronger Saxon phrase, common sense, a knowledge of 
human nature and of the laws of mind, and most of all, of the 
juvenile mind, its conditions and processes of growth, love 
of children, and tact and facility in addressing and controlling 
them. He should be able to bring to this service the skill and 
ample resources drawn from a successful experience in the school- 
room. The science and art of teaching, the true succession of 
studies, the order in which the juvenile faculties are to be ad- 
dressed and developed, the philosophy of motive, in a word the 
broad subject of education, physical, mental and spiritual, is to 
be carefully investigated. He must be so accurate an observer 
of the various methods and their several results, that he can in- 
fer the one from the other, and thus not only discover existing 
errors and defects, but at once suggest the remedy. 

He should observe the processes adopted in the most success- 
ful schools anywhere to be found, and keep pace with the gene- 
ral progress of education. Thus, as he takes a comprehensive 
view of the system practiced at home, he can compare it with 
others of the highest standing which he has examined abroad. 
Surely, this work is important enough to enlist all the energies of 
the ablest mind. The most exalted talents, enriched by all the 
treasures of learning and science, can here find ample employ- 
ment for all their resources. Its great and responsible duties 
should become the sole and all-absorbing business of the incum- 
bent who is worthy to magniiy the oflSce. 

A consideration of the duties of a Superintendent, in detail, 
will serve to show the importance of the office. 

L A Superintendent has peculiar facilities to advance public 
sentiment and awaken popular interest in belalf of education. 

Schools largely correspond to local public opinion. They are 
sure to improve when the interest of parents and the public at 
large is increased. Parental cooperation augments the value and 
efficiency of the school, as much as apathy or opposition dimin- 
ishes both. 
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The late war taught the masses, as nothing has ever done be- 
fore, the value and necessity of public instruction, and laid the 
foundation for greater progress. The war proved a great school 
for the nation. It has wonderfully educated the public mind. 
Events which stir the soul always educate. Great political crises 
rouse the latent powers of men, and therefore elicit great talents. 
Then multitudes start from the lethargy of a mere physical ex- 
istence, and display powers of mind of which they themselves 
were unconscious. 

We have entered upon a new era in education, as truly as in 
our political history. In many ways, events have fired and in- 
spired men. There never was a day in the history of our coun- 
try when the friends of education could work so hopefully as at 
this time. There is a general awakening of mind. It is thor- 
oughly aroused from the sloth and slumber of the past, quiver- 
ing with new impulses and thrilling with excitement. In these 
times of unparalleled activity, better than ever before, may an 
efficient Superintendent of Schools hope to elevate public senti- 
ment in behalf of learning, by direct personal influence with indi- 
viduals, by public addresses, or with his pen through the daily 
journals, and in his Annual Beport. In these various ways he 
can do much to enlist the sympathies and cooperation of parents 
and the public at large in favor of wise improvement in schools. 

IL Much of a Superintendent's work relates directly to the 
School Visitors. Although their permanency has been increased 
by legislative enactment, the School Board still changes too fre- 
quently. It requires one or two years to initiate new men in 
the details of their work. It is no slight matter suitably to re- 
view the common school studies, and to discover the practical 
working of the whole system, based on a knowledge of the spe- 
cial characteristics of each school in the town or city, and the 
comparative progress of all ; the excellences and defects of indi- 
vidual teachers, with their respective theories and methods. 

The faithful performance of this work is frequently too bur- 
densome for men engaged in the active pursuits of life, or for 
those who are wholly absorbed in their profession, with no prac- 
tical knowledge of didactics, who have never investigated the 
theory and art of teaching, or even regarded education as a sci- 
ence. The office is perhaps accepted with reluctance, and in con- 
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cession to the persuasions of friends, and its duties always held 
subordinate to the calls of their chosen and regular vocation. 
The reports of Visitors often assign the pressure of professional 
or private engagements as their excuse for the acknowledged 
neglect of this duty. A single sentence will illustrate the spirit 
of many. Says one of these reports : " A vast amount of neces- 
sary work must be done by somebody, the whole of which never 
has been and never can be done by the members of this Board, 
without sacrifices and exertions too great for the public to de- 
mand." 

Now a Superintendent, familiar with every school and teacher, 
and knowing something of every class, and also the accommoda- 
tions and adaptations of each school bailding and room, the re- 
pairs and changes needed for ventilation and heating, the de- 
mand for school apparatus, furniture or reference books, can 
sapply to this changing Board the facts and suggestions neces- 
sary to aid their deliberations and decisions. In this way the 
influence of the Board itself is increased, and their plans are 
characterized by more unity, efficiency and permanence. 

It is a well known fact, that the success of the great manu- 
facturing corporations, to which a large share of the prosperity 
of New England is due, is owing to the system of thorough and 
skillful supervision which pervades the whole. Although every 
operative knows well his place and duty, yet an overseer stands 
like the teacher in every room, to sSe that each subordinate does 
his work faithfully and well, and over all alike, the overseer and 
the hands, is the Superintendetit, as it should be in our schools, 
upon whose executive ability and skill the success of the whole 
concern largely depends. To command the highest business 
talent in these important posts, very liberal salaries are given. 
The owners would deem it poor economy to save this salary by 
dividing these duties among a Board of seven, nine, or twelve 
Directors, to be performed at random, as their inclinations or 
other engagements might permit. Such services would be dear 
even if gratuitous, and dearer still when the several charges 
equal if not surpass the salary of a Superintendent How long 
would the bills of any bank pass current if the duties of cashier 
and president were equally distributed among twelve directors ? 
The experience of bankers, n^anufacturers, insurance companies, 
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and all large joint stock corporations, long since demonstrated 
the wisdom of devolving the chief oversight upon one head. 
A division of responsibilities among a large number of trustees 
usually diminishes their efficiency very much in proportion to 
the number. If each has a less share of work,, so also of the 
honor of success or blame of neglect and failure Hence, in all 
committees, societies and associations, commercial, financial, mer- 
cantile or manufactaring, literary, religious or benevolent, one 
•man is usually held responsible for the work and results. 

What other great expenditure of money -is so little econo- 
mized by personal supervision l« that for schools. In some 
instances within my knowledge, the appointment of a Superin- 
tendent has secured an evident and admitted saving of money^ 
by an improved system of school expenditures, to an extent 
exceeding the salary paid that officer. So far as my observation 
extends, the general fact has been increased economy as well as 
efficiency in the whole school administration. 

The strongest incentives will stimulate a man worthy of the 
place to put forth his utmost endeavors for the improvement of 
the schools. Not to speak here of the higher and more obvious 
motives to zeal and fidelity, — the sacredness of the work, and its 
rare opportunities for usefulness, — he knows that all eyes are 
fixed upon him, and that an intelligent public will scrutinize all 
parts of his work, because it concerns every household. He is 
to be held in some measure responsible for the condition of 
every school. His neglect or inefficiency cannot escape detec- 
tion. His mistakes, like those of the commander of an army, 
will cause sorrow, if not draw censure, from many hearts and 
homes, needlessly made desolate. His reputation and position 
depend upon the manifest progress and success of the schools. 

ni. An important part of a Superintendent's work is with 
the teachers. He is officially their friend and confidential 
adviser, to whom they may freely state their trials and difficul- 
ties, their points of conscious weakness or strength, and from 
whom they may receive judicious and timely counsel. The 
Superintendent may also speak freely to the teachers of the 
errors and defects he has observed in them or their work, pro- 
vided these unwelcome disclosures are presented in a truly kind 
and friendly spirit. The teacher, isolated and unvisited, often 
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longs to see himself as others see him, and would gratefallj 
accept a suggestion alike of his mistakes and their remedies. 
One is unconscious of his habitual and offensive nervousness 
and excitability. Another has never dreamed that with all his 
noise and boisterousness, he is always indistinct in articulation. 
In an effort to maintain calmness and equanimity, another does 
not know that he has needlessly sacrificed spirit and force. One 
perpetually theorizes and experiments with new processes, 
another always rides some old hobby ; one is over lenient, whil^ 
another may be too arbitrary and exacting. I do not mean 
that it is wise to check all idiosyncrasies, and to ask teachers of 
varying gifts and peculiarities to follow blindly any single exam- 
ple. While none should be a copyist, but each seek to be himself, 
yet, where individual traits crop out with offensive prominence, 
friendly suggestions may be of great value. The Superintend- 
ent's authority and responsibility will sanction something of the 
freedom of a parental supervision, if only softened and recom- 
mended by as much of parental sympathy. 

Teachers need encouragement as well as criticism and counsel. 
When difficulties in the school dishearten ; when misrepresenta- 
tions, or groundless opposition, or prejudice outside, — originating 
in local jealousies, or some old neighborhood quarrels, — are 
emboldening insubordination, or fostering indifference in the 
schools, or withholding sympathy and support from without; 
how welcome then is the advice of a wise Superintendent. He 
may save an efficient teacher, and benefit the school by con- 
vincing the community that these embarrassments originate 
among the parents, and that the remedy is with themselves. 

In difficult cases of discipline, also, his advice is often of 
great service. By anticipating and forestalling evil, he may 
often show how much better is prevention than cure. For the 
benefit of teachers, a Superintendent may do much by quarterly, 
monthly, or more frequent meetings, where are discussed the 
topics suggested by his own recent observations, the experience 
of individual teachers, or the exigencies of particular schools. 
In such practical and home questions, all feel a deep personal 
interest. The utmost freedom is invited on the part of the teach- 
ers in throwing out such hints and facts as their experience may 
suggest, recent difficulties and the expedients adopted to meet 
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tbem, are described. The Superintendent closes by giving the 
results of his maturer views and wider observations. 

Sometimes a class of children is invited to be present with 
whom one of the teachers, or the Superintendent, gives a model 
lesson, which after the class retires is freely criticised by all 
present. 

The mere mention of some of the topics discussed on these 
occasions will indicate the opportunity which they furnish to a 
Superintendent to exert a needful influence upon the assembled 
teach'ers, and through them upon all their schools, — such as the 
classification and gradation of schools, the requisites of success 
and the causes of failure in teaching, the necessity of a studious 
preparation of lessons on the part of the teacher, improve- 
ments needed in primary schools, object-lessons, oral lessons, 
expedients to keep little children pleasantly and profitably occu- 
pied, the means of training the senses, the best method of 
teaching each school study, and common errors in the same, the 
frequency and modes of physical training, how to conduct reci- 
tations, incentives to study, moral instruction, good manners, 
school government, means of professional improvement to the 
teacher, the peculiar points and methods of the most successful 
schools in other cities. Having often participated in these 
meetings, I can bear testimony to their interest and usefulness in 
awakening a generous rivalry and professional enthusiasm, and 
increasing the resources of teachers. In one city such a meeting 
is held every week by all the junior teachers. Lessons are given by 
these teachers in turn, with a class of children, on subjects some- 
times assigned them, oTtener of their own choice. The subject 
is carefully studied, a sketch indicating the points to be devel- 
oped is submitted in writing to the Superintendent, and the 
matter and manner of the lesson are freely criticised by the 
assembled teachers and Superintendent. 

IV. But the chief field of a Superintendent's labors is with the 
schools themselves. All these he visits frequently, and his vis- 
its are longer and more systematic, and his questions to the 
several classes are more searching, than those of the School Visi- 
tors can well be. In our cities their visits are often too brief 
and irregular to discover fully the real characteristics of either 
the teachers or the pupils. 
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The frequent examinations of schools by a judicious educator 
is one of the surest methods of improving the teacher and schol- 
ars, giving alike to both, direction, counsel and encouragement. 
The prospect of frequent inspection by the Superintendent is a 
constant stimulus at once to the teacher and pupils. Teachers 
will make it their aim to secure a thorough comprehension of 
the lessons, rather than a mere repetition of words and formal 
propositions; the scholars are led to study, not merely in order 
to say the lessons at a recitation a few minutes hence, but by 
reflection and reviews so thoroughly to master them, grasping 
principlea as well as processes, as to be ready at any moment, 
and without warning, to meet the more rigid scrutiny of the 
Superintendent. The examinations, whether of classes or 
schools, are better tests of scholarship and progress when an 
expert performs the duty, who has not only been a teacher, but 
as a school visitor has observed methods both of learning and 
teaching under widely different circumstances. 

Another advantage is a more intimate and reliable acquaint- 
ance with every school. After observing the excellences or 
deficiencies in each, he can without offense, and as a part of his 
duty, delicately suggest wiser methods, and throw out hints 
fitted to meet the perceived exigencies of the occasion, or, still 
better, give the several classes model lessons, or drills in the 
studies they are pursuing. 

A Superintendent may accomplish great good by addressing 
schools. Not every speaker can interest or profit children. To 
be able to impress them is an art which requires taoit, sensibility, 
sympathy with the juvenile mind, fertility and felicity of illus- 
tration, a keen eye to discover the exigency of the hour, and to 
take advantage of passing events or exercises in the schoolroom. 
With what wrapt attention do children always listen to one who 
can happily adapt both the themes and thoughts to the char-* 
acteristics here and now observed. Advice, encouragement, or 
warning, manifestly suggested by the perceived wants of our 
school to-day, will be likely to impress the heart and influence 
the life. Who can estimate the extent and value of the health- 
ful moral and mental impulses and impressions given to youth 
by a Superintendent who is skillful in addressing them, and who 
is wholly and heartily devoted to their improvement 
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The results which have cooie under my obseryation confirm 
the arguments already presented. No one conversant with the 
past and present condition of the schools where both systems 
have been fairly tried can, in my judgment, question the utility, 
not to say the necessity of the oflSice. 

The Primary Schools of Oswego, N. Y., which but a few 
years ago were in a low condition, through the skill and inde- 
fatigable exertions of their Superintendent have been raised to a 
degree of excellence probably not surpassed, if equalled in the 
country. I visited all the schools of the city with a single 
exception, in order to observe the working of the system under 
a great variety of circumstances and with all classes of children, 
the rich and the poor, Grermans, French, Irish, and Scotch, as 
well as Americans. While I dissent from some views and 
methods there adopted, the system as a whole is in my judg- 
ment practical and philosophical, and in the hands of competent 
tecuihers, admirably adapted to young children. 

The city of Springfield, Massachusetts, furnishes a good illus- 
tration of this subject. 

In January, 1865, a Superintendent of Schools was appointed, 
in accordance with a recommendation which I had previously 
miade at a large educational meeting in that city. Before he 
entered upon his new duties, I visited nearly all their schools. 
The aspect of many of them was most forbidding. The first 
and chief trouble was found in the meagemess of the accom- 
modations. I have never witnessed the over-crowding of 
unsuitable rooms to such an extent. I had often seen, here and 
there, poor school-houses uncomfortably crowded, but had never 
found a system of packing so universally and unmercifully car- 
ried out. The school committee had deplored the evil and 
implored relief, but the needful means and the power were 
denied them. Not only were the school-rooms too full, but 
schools were " kept" (to be " taught" was out of the question,) 
in cellars, attics, ante-rooms and clothes-rooms, rooms damp or 
small, low, ill-seated and worse ventilated. 

I have recently visited again the schools of Springfield. 
During these years I find evidence of the most striking and 
remarkable progress. I concur fully in the strong language 
of the school committee : '^ The improvement in our schools is 
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truly wonderful." For four years a competent and faithful 
Superintendent has been devoting his whole energies to the 
improvement of these schools. These changes it is true are 
not due to the influence of any one man. Other causes have 
conspired to the same result. Tbe time of beginning his 
service was favorable. The Superintendent has been sus- 
tained by the school committee. The mayor, a liberal city 
government, and an efficient building committee have cordially 
cooperated with him. But all these parties have wisely recog- 
nized the Superintendent as their leader, and around him they 
have rallied, and as the result a striking advance has been 
made in many points. 

1. In improved school accommodations. Five noble Gram- 
mar School-houses, models of their kind, have recently been 
completed and supplied with the most approved furniture, and 
the walls above the blackboards adorned with appropriate 
engravings. Other buildings, especially that for the High 
School, have been remodelled and supplied with new desks and 
apparatus. 

2. The High School itself has been reorganized on a liberal 
plan, with the most ample provision for a classical department 
and a preparatory classical department. Springfield may now 
justly claim one of the best High Schools in that State. Under 
the old system, it was impossible to secure the results now 
attained here. But with its enlarged plan, and extended course 
of study, and thorough system of instruction, it is well fitted to 
meet the wants of all classes, furnishing advantages manifestly 
superior to those given in private schools, however expensive 
they may be. 

3. G-reat improvement in the grammar schools, especially 
those in the new buildings, in relation to order, system, and the 
studiousness and progress of the pupils. 

4. In a remarkable increase of attendance at school, drawn 
largely from " the street" school and from private schools. The 
attendance has increased from 61 to 89 per cent, of those 
enumerated. 

5. In the increase of the number of teachers. Two years 
ago there were 68, now there are 96 in these schools. 

6. In the increased liberality of the people and of the city 
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government, in behalf of schools. Popular sentiment evidently 
sanctions the liberal expenditures made by the city authorities 
for this cause. 

7. In better provisions in the primary schools for the comfort, 
health and instruction of the pupils, and in improved methods 
of teaching. 

8. In a general improvement in the writing of the pupils. 

9. In the diminution of truancy and in the new and very 
interesting schools for the instruction and reformation of truants. 

The good results accomplished during the last three years in 
New Haven show the advantages of such supervision. I speak 
of this time, as both the period of service of the present efficient 
Superintendent, and of my more familiar acquaintance with the 
schools of this city. 

1. While the increase of children of school-going age has 
been about ^v^ hundred. 

More than one thousand additional seats have been provided, 
and the increase of pupils in daily attendance has been more 
than one thousand. 

2. Three new school-houses have been erected, at a cost of 
$100,000. 

Besides these, extensive repairs and improvements have been 
made in several others. 

3. The estimated expenses for 1866, were $71,000. The esti- 
mated expenses for 1869, were $97,900, being an increase of 
"26,900 dollars in three years. 

4. The number of teachers has increased from 95 to 136. 

5. Yocal Music has been fully established as a department of 
instruction, and extended through nearly all the grades. 

6. Drawing has been introduced during the past year in all 
grades from the Primary to the High School. 

7. A "Training School" to prepare young ladies for teaching 
by actual work in the school-room, under the supervision of 
an experienced teacher, has been in operation about two years. 
A second school of the same kind is just established. The 
result is that young ladies are educated at the High School 
and fitted by the training school for teaching, so that a large 
proportion of the teachers are obtained from New Haven. 
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8. Increased effioienoy has been imparted to every department 
of instraction. 

9. The government of the schools has been greatly modified. 
Corporal punishment has been diminished by nearly 75 per cent. 
While the discipline is not less efficient, the aspect of every 
school-room where the greatest reduction has been made is 
improved in the cheerful aspect of the pupils. 

10. The increased popularity of the public schools is very 
marked. With all the increase of school-room, by the erection 
of new buildings and rental of others to supply the increasing 
demand for seats, a surplus of scholars, more than can be 
received, is found in various sections of the city. The schools of 
New Haven are now in an excellent condition, and by reason of 
their Ailler system, thoroughness and gradation, they proffer to all 
classes, advantages in all elementary training superior to those 
found in the most costly private schools. Many of the citizens 
are already adopting the sentiment of Edward Everett, " I can- 
not afford to send my children to a private school, because the 
public schools are unquestionably superior." 

This progress of the schools of New Haven, in sittings, in 
attendance, in appropriations and popularity, is the more grati- 
fying because it has been made in the face of earnest opposi- 
tion, and the able advocacy of the exploded theory that public 
schools should be maintained for the poor only. This theory, 
recognized for fifty years in other States, as " the Pauper School 
System," and everywhere else utterly failing, makes little head- 
way in New Haven. 

I have considered this subject mainly in its application to 
cities and large towns. In the small towns, where the schools 
are comparatively few, it is obviously practicable for the Vis- 
itors to keep up a faithful supervision of all the schools. 
But in the latter it is preferable, as it is increasingly 
common, to appoint a single individual as Acting Visitor, and to 
devolve the chief work and responsibility upon him. While 
wages in every trade, calling and profession, have recently been 
greatly increased, the compensation of the Acting Visitor 
remains disproportionately small. Our schools ought to be 
more fi-equently and faithfully visited, and this increased service 
ought to be ntuch better paid. 
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In some towns great improvements have recently been intro* 
duced by the zealous eflfbrts of the Acting Visitor. These ser- 
vices merit a more grateful appreciation from the public. 
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Of the history of our Normal School and the causes which 
led to its suspension, occurring as they did mainly before I en- 
tered your service, it is not my place to speak. While fully 
sensible of the embarrassments growing out of old complaints, 
prejudices and successful opposition, I am confident that if re- 
opened, it will be largely attended, and prove a credit to the 
State, a needed boon to our schools, serviceable to our teachers 
and satisfactory to the people. 

There are now fifty -two Normal Schools in this country, forty 
in the Northern, and twelve already established in the South- 
ern States. The number is rapidly increasing. In my last re- 
port I alluded to Michigan as the only one of the Western 
States that retains the rate bill. After referring to the useful- 
ness and increasing number of these institutions, the excellent 
Superintendent of Michigan very properly returns the compli- 
ment by saying, " Of all that have been established, but one has 
been abandoned. That one was the Normal School of Connec* 
ticut. The average attendance of the Michigan School has 
been two hundred and twenty-three. Notwithstanding its effi- 
ciency and the wide influence it is exerting, we need at 
least one more Normal School. In all the surrounding States, 
they are finding it necessary to increase the number of Nor- 
mal Schools." In Wisconsin six have been established. New 
York has added eight to the very efficient school in Albany. 
Pennsylvania has six, Massachusetts five, four supported by 
the State and one by the city of Boston. All but two of the 
other States that have long maintained a public school sys- 
tem have one or more Normal Schools. 

The success of these institutions where they have been long- 
est maintained and are best known demonstrates their utility. 
The experiment has been tried in so many States, under such a 
variety of circumstances, alike in this country and in Europe, 
and with such uniform and manifest results as to commend 
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them strongly to public favor. The testimony of the most en- 
lightened friends of education at home and abroad is almost 
unanimous on this subject, and is too abundant for citation. 

They concur in the view that without well trained teachers 
all other agencies are of little value, " that the best plans of in- 
struction cannot be executed except by the instrumentality of 
good teachers, and the State has done nothing for popular edu- 
cation if it does not watch that those who devote themselves to 
teaching be well prepared." 

That I may not seem to urge new views moulded by my re- 
cent experience in Connecticut, let me cite a paragraph from an 
official Eeport of Massachusetts as quoted in the State Beport 
of Ohio. 

" Mr. Northrop, who for eleven years was Agent of the State 
Board, and who has probably seen more Normal teachers at 
work in the school room than any other man in America, says : 

" The more I visit schools and observe their methods and re- 
suits, the stronger is my conviction of the necessity and useful- 
ness of Normal Schools. My observations in schools and among 
the people assure me that our Normal Schools have widely dif- 
fused better ideas of education and awakened increased popular 
interest in the cause of public instruction. They have greatly 
elevated the standard of qualification for teaching, both among 
teachers and in the popular estimate. The Normal graduates, 
as a general fact, have shown greater thoroughness and skill 
in teaching, more system in the arrangement of studies and in 
the programme of daily duties, more enthusiasm in their work 
and devotion to their profession." 

The necessity of the special training of teachers is apparent 
to all who duly consider both the difficulty and importance of 
their work. It has been objected that there is no such thing as a 
science or art of teaching and no basis for either, that our text- 
books are now so excellent and full that the teacher has little 
to do but to exact and secure the learning of the lessons as- 
signed. This objection could not come from one familiar 
with the most improved methods of instruction, by which 
months and years of time are saved, and a more thorough, as 
well as more rapid advance from the lower to the higher studies 
secured. In a town gathering of Connecticut teachers I in- 
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quired, " what has beeu your experience as to the longest time re- 
quired to teach the alphabet." The time named in the replies 
ranged from six months to tioo years. I at once asked a bright 
boy who was present, " If you were to attend school in the 

neighboring town of , where are fifty boys and girls all 

strangers to you, how long would it take you to learn the names 
of all?" His answer was — "I guess about three or four days." 
The trained teacher will make the letters stand out and stare the 
child in the face, so that they are easily and often learned in a 
fortnight. What is better fitted to stupefy the child, and to in- 
duce dislike of school and aversion to books, than to keep him for 
months and years only "saying his letters?" 

It is a mistake to suppose that one who has just ceased to be a 
child, and has only studied the simplest English rudiments, and 
that without a thought of the true methods of teaching them, 
is fitted to instruct a primary school. Here the highest skill is 
needed. The first steps are the most important as well as the 
most difficult;. The question whether study shall be a pleasure 
or the school be dreaded is often early decided. Lasting aver- 
sion to study often springs from bungling processes in the pri- 
mary school, and the germs of choicest talents frequently lie 
inert and dormant for the want of the light and heat of skillftil 
teaching. 

The school is what the teacher makes it. The juvenile mind 
is as wax in his hand. The motto, " as is the teacher so is the 
school," is no more true than as is the school so will be the 
people. Our most pressing need to-day is good teachers. To 
the objection that the Slate should no more undertake to train 
teachers than physicians or lawyers, I reply that trained teach- 
ers are essential to the success of public schools, and they can 
be secured in due numbers only by the aid of the State. The 
emoluments of other professions invite a full supply of can- 
didates. The number of teachers exceeds that of all other 
professions combined. The compensation and the average time 
of service are relatively small. The motive to expensive pre- 
paration is therefore less. 

Experience proves that only State aid can secure an adequate 
supply of well trained teachers. The same is true also of mili- 
tary officers and an effective military organization. Our military 
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expenses the last year were $114,097.94 To this large expendi* 
tare it has been objected " that those who aspire to military 
honors and epaulettes should foot the bills." It is justly replied 
that a military organization is essential to the protection of the 
State. The chief advantage of the expensive encampments is 
the training and experience thus given to the officers. The 
rank and file learn little, for there is here little for them to learn« 
Says Colonel Bitchie in his essay '^ On popular Military Instruc- 
tion," " The point to be impressed upon all members of the 
militia is that the mere manual and tactics can be easily learned 
in a comparatively short time, and are of secondary importance 
as compared with a knowledge of the use of the rifle, and such 
a physical training as wiU jU the men for the requirements of the 
service.^^ 

In an article which I wrote for the Northern Monthly five 
years ago, I find the following paragraph. 

For the last two or three years the State of Connecticut has 
held annually a Military Institute, somewhat like ourTTeachers' In- 
stitutes. All the officers of the State Militia under the rank of Colo- 
nel are invited to attend the session, which continues five days. The 
State authorities arrange all preliminaries, and provide tents and 
rations. A West Point graduate is employed to give practical in- 
struction and drills during the day, and in the evenings lectures 
are given on some department of military science by competent 
gentlemen. The sessions have been well attended and proved in- 
teresting and useful to the members. We visited Hartford when 
the Institute was encamped in the " North Meadow," near that 
city, and conversed with General Russell, who has charge of the 
Institute, and commands the militia of the State. He expressed 
in strong terms his high appreciation of the practical value of the 
Institute, and his conviction that it has done much to awaken a 
military spirit and extend a knowledge of military tactics through 
the State. The plan is recommended by its economy, simplicity, 
and efficiency, and seems worthy of more general adoption. 

« 

Does not the same argument hold good in reference to the 
training of the army of our teachers? While those very liberal 
expenditures are properly made for the drill of the officers of 
our militia, is it unreasonable to devote a much smaller sum to 
the training of those who are to shape the characters and con- 
trol the destinies of the coming generation. Is there a science 
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and an art in the fell work of war ; are men to be trained how 
to kill; and is there no science or art and " no room for either," 
in the noble work of giving life and culture to the immortal 
mind? 

In the Normal School the principles of teaching are taught 
both as a science and an art, in theory and practice. Teach- 
ing here assumes the character of a distinct profession. No 
profession more imperatively demands a special school for 
instruction in its appropriate science and methods. The diffi- 
culty of the science is equalled only by its importance. It is 
based on the most comprehensive of all sciences, the philosophy 
of the mind. It inquires what is the mind ? What, more es- 
pecially, is the juvenile mind? For it is far more difl&cult to 
comprehend the mind of the child than of the adult What 
are its powers, capacities, and organic laws of growth ? These 
laws are as positive and intelligible as those which regulate the 
growth of a plant What is the relation of the mind to the 
body, and the mutual influence of the highest training and ac- 
tivity of each^pon the other? What are the laws of bodily 
health as to ventilation, posture, school calisthenics and gymnas- 
tics? And the conscience — the most important of all our facul- 
ties, intellectual and moral, designed to harmonize them all — 
when shall its culture begin, and by what means can it be best 
secured ? What is the primary purpose of all intellectual edu- 
cation, to which all means and methods shall be strictly subser- 
vient ? What is the order, as to time, in which the different 
faculties are to be addressed and developed ? What the specific 
purpose and power of each faculty, and what exercises are most 
conducive to its healthful training? What are the various edu- 
cational forces and instrumentalities? What are the special 
adaptations of each school study to particular necessities and 
faculties of the juvenile mind? The teacher, who has duly 
pondered this question, will no longer employ any text book 
or science as an end, but only as a means to the higher end of 
disciplining some particular faculty or faculties of the mind. 
A subject or exercise designed to train the perceptive faculties, 
the imagination, memory, or reflective powers, will be much 
more likely to accomplish its object when both that paramount 
end, and the adaptation of the means, are distinctly before the 
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mind. What are the incentives to be employed by the teacher? 
This question includes the philosophy of motive, of influence, 
and persuasion. What are the sensibilities of the human soul? 
What emotions should the teacher awaken ? What are the nat- 
ural desires and affections which God has implanted as the im- 
pelling forces in our nature, which are the springs of all action, 
and to which all motives must be addressed : and that regal 
faculty in which all motives terminate, the will, how shall it be 
trained to assert and maintain its rightful supremacy, loyal to 
duty, yet superior to doubt, disdainful of ease, and delighting 
in labor and achievement ? These questions point not to theo- 
ries and abstractions, but to cardinal principles that can be mas** 
tered and applied to given cases and definite results in educa* 
tion, as well as the principles of jurisprudence in the practice of 
law, or in the administration of justice. 

The subjects of school economy, organization, classification, 
programme of daily exercises, method of conducting recitations, 
the history of education, school laws, and the various modes of 
superintending and managing schools in the different States also 
demand consideration in the Normal School. 

The elementary studies should here be reviewed for the pur* 
pose of considering the best methods of teaching them, and 
simplifying all points to the comprehension of the juvenile 
mind, and also for the more complete mastery of each subject as 
a whole, instead of a dry study of isolated parts and facts, for 
such a fragmentary knowledge of any topic is chaotic, — as dif- 
ferent from its comprehension as a totality, as is a confused pile 
of bricks and lumber from a house. To the superficial, all 
things seem disconnected, and fragmentary, but the true teacher 
sees unity in diversity, arranges individuals in classes, and com- 
bines facts and details under comprehensive laws that are at 
once simple and sublime. A peculiar and invaluable discipline 
may be gained by the study of any subject with the specific 
aim of teaching it. The process is a very different one from 
that usually adopted for the purpose of recitation, or mere in- 
formation, and furnishes the best culture of the memory, while 
it directly tasks and disciplines the judgment. The subject must 
be thoroughly understood in itself— its completeness as a unit 
— and in all its parts and collateral relations. There is a great 
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Variety of processes to illustrate the same lessons, and only the 
teacher who thoroughly understands both his profession and 
the subject can happily adapt the countless varieties of method 
to the various diversities of mind. 

It is also an appropriate aim of the Normal School to advance 
its pupils in the higher branches of learning. The teacher 
should be emphatically a scholar ; and " the more he knows of 
everything, the better he can teach anything." But the Normal 
School does not properly come in competition with High 
Schools and Academies. It would take their graduates, and 
give them professional training and additional culture. As a 
matter of fact, those who have had the fullest previous instruc- 
tion most highly appreciate the advantages of the Normal 
School, while the greatest hindrance to its more complete suc- 
cess is the want of adequate preparatory training on the part of 
candidates, and the consequent necessity of turning aside from 
Didactics and Teaching Exercises to supply their deficiencies in 
the elements of knowledge. In the schools of other States, the 
standard of admission is advancing, and it must be raised still 
higher in all, before the Normal School can fully answer its 
mission. Great and happy as are the results already accom- 
plished, its capacities far exceed its achievements. 

To know by what hidden avenues to enter the juvenile mind 
and when there, to know what to do, what secret springs of 
thought and action to touch is the privilege only of the trained 
teacher. Pupils often grope in doubt and dejection who might 
walk in light and joy. They need to be taught fww to learn as 
much as what to learn. In the outset of each study, they need 
hints how to begin and proceed, they need explanations and 
illustrations of technical terms. " Go to your seat and learn 
your rule and go by that," is not yet altogether obsolete. Too 
many still teach the book, but not at all the subject ; they go 
by the printed manual, they ask the printed questions, and hear 
the printed answers word for word. Instead of things before 
their names and " ideas before words," they are content with 
words without ideas. Contrasts tibe most marked I often wit* 
ness in schools very similar in other conditions, except that an 
expert teaches the one and a novice experiments in the other. 
In the one you see order, interest, activity, cheerfulness and the 
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manifest joy of conscious progress; in the other confusion, 
whispering and mischief, or listlessness and indolence. Here dis- 
gust at school and dislike of study are plainly written on many 
faces. 



STUDIES FOR TEACHERS. 



Many of our teachers desire fiirther preparation for their work, 
who cannot now attend a Normal School. Their repeated in- 
quiries as to the subjects to be studied, show that a series of 
questions, suggesting practical and definite themes for their 
investigation, will be useful to earnest and progressive teach 
ers. I recommend them both for individual study, and for 
discussion at teachers' meetings, now becoming common. Most 
of them were prepared by Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, to aid in 
the examination of teachers. For this purpose they are com- 
mended to our School Visitors. These questions also suggest 
in part the topics pursued in the Normal School, and the neces- 
sity of the special training there given. 

Seating and Care of School Booms. 

How would you arrange the seats of a school-room, occupied 
both for study and recitation ? What are the advantages and 
what the disadvantages of having the recitation seats near the 
teacher ? What the advantages and what the disadvantages of 
having the school seated between the teacher and the class re- 
citing ? To what extent is the teacher responsible for the pro- 
tection of the desks, walls, doors, etc. of a school-house from de- 
defacement and injury ? Why should a school-room be made 
cheerful and pleasant ? Why are tasteful engravings on the 
walls desirable ? 

School Becords. 

What items should be daily recorded by the teacher in con- 
ducting a school ? What is your plan of keeping a record of at- 
tendance? What measures do you adopt to secure regularity 
of attendance? What record do you keep of tardiness? What 
do you do to prevent tardiness ? 
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School Organization. 

"Why should the teacher enter upon the organization of his 
school with well matured plans ? What information would you 
seek in taking charge of a strange school ? What course would 
you take to ascertain the attainments of the different pupils before 
assigning them their studies, or attempting to classify them ? 
What is the advantage of having as few classes as possible? 
What are some of the obstacles that prevent a systematic classi- 
fication of our country schools? What is your best plan for 
calling out and dismissing your classes ? 

Order of Daily Mcercises, 

What are the advantages of a programme of daily exercises, 
in which a definite amount of time for each exercise is allowed? 
What are some of the diflSculties encountered in arranging such 
a programme for an ungraded school ? What is your plan of 
regulating the work of each pupil at his desk ? What should 
be made the opening exercises of a school ? What general ex- 
ercises, in addition to the book-lessons of the scholars, should 
receive attention? What attention should be given to vocal mu- 
sic? How should music be taught ? How provide for oral in- 
struction, slate exercises, etc., in your daily programme ? What 
is the advantage of giving the younger pupils fi-equent re- 
cesses ? What is the influence of gymnastics in school ? What 
are the most common causes and what the best preventives of 
the illness of pupils ? 

Bedtations. 

Why should the teacher make special preparation for conduct- 
ing each recitation ? What should such special preparation in- 
clude ? Why should it include the method of conducting the 
recitation ? To what extent should the teacher use a text-book 
in hearing a lesson ? Why should his knowledge go beyond 
the text-book used by his class? Why should the teacher avoid 
a formal routine in conducting recitations? What directions 
can you give respecting the assigning of lessons ? To what 
extent should the pupil be assisted in the preparation of his 
lessons ? 
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What are the principal objects of a recitation ? Why should 
the recitation thoroughly test the study of the pupil ? Why 
should the pupil, as a general rule, not be told what he can be 
led to find out for himself? What is the difference between 
teaching and talking ? What, in your opinion, are the more 
common faults of teachers in conducting recitations ? 

Why should the teacher not confine himself to the printed 
questions of the author ? What do you understand by " lead- 
ing questions," and why are they objectionable ? Why should 
questions that can be answered by yes or no, be avoided ? Why 
is the practice of assisting pupils in the answering of questions, 
by " hints," and otherwise, objectionable ? 

What are some of the characteristics of a satisfactory answer 
to a question? Why should the teacher reject partial answers? 
Why should every answer be expressed in good language and in 
a complete sentence? Why should mumbling be broken up? 

What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of con- 
ducting recitations by topics ? In what studies and with what 
class of pupils is this method most successful ? What do you 
regard as an abuse of the topic method ? 

What are some of the objections to the common method of 
permitting pupils to recite consecutively, or by turn ? In what 
recitations may this method be sometimes used with advantage? 
What is your opinion of the system of place-taking, or "going 
up," in classes? 

What are the advantages of the method of calling upon pu- 
pils promiscuously, or without reference to the order in which 
they stand, to recite ? Into what errors is a teacher liable to 
fall who uses this method ? How may each of these errors be 
avoided ? 

What do you understand by the " concert method" of reciting? 
What are the objections to this method ? When may it be used 
with advantage? What are the advantages and what the disad- 
vantages of the method of propounding questions to the entire 
class, and requiring those who think they can answer correctly 
to raise the hand ? When may this plan be used with advan- 
tage ? Which of the above methods of calling upon pupils to 
recite do you regard the most thorough and satisfactory ? What 
is the advantage of using different methods ? What position do 
you prefer to have your pupils take when reciting ? 
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Beviews and Examinations. 

What are the advantages of always reviewing the preceding 
lesson ? How would you conduct such a review ? What is the 
advantage of dividing a text-book into parts, and reviewing 
thoroughly each part before advancing to the next? Why 
should the result of such a review be tested by a thorough 
examination ? What is the advantage of subjecting your own 
classes to frequent thorough examinations or tests ? What is 
the most satisfactory method of examining advanced classes? 
What would be your method of conducting an examination in 
reading? 

Incentives to Study, 

What is the usual argument in favor of offering prizes as an 
incentive to study? What are the usual objections urged 
against it? What is your opinion of the practice? Why are 
rewards bestowed without previous promise, less objectionable 
than prizes ? What are the usual arguments for and against 
the system of merit-marks? What is your opinion of the 
system ? 

What is your opinion of the practice of keeping an accurate 
record of the character of each pupil's recitations? What sys- 
tem of marking recitations (if any) do you use, and what use do 
you make of the class-record ? State what you regard as some 
of the abuses of class-records ? 

To what extent is it proper to cultivate a spirit of emulation 
among pupils ? What are some of the evil effects of an exces- 
sive append to this feeling ? 

When may the fear of punishment be made an incentive to 
study ? Which is the less evil, lessons learned from fear of pun- 
ishment, or lessons neglected ? Why ? Is it ever proper to re- 
sort to corporal punishment to secure the preparation of lessons? 
Give a reason for your answer. 

Why is it never proper for a teacher to resort to the open 
ridicule of a dull pupil ? What is the usual result of such treat- 
ment ? Under what circumstances do you think ridicule may 
be a proper incentive to study ? 

What is the usual effect of commending a pupil who does not 
deserve it? What is the result of constantly praising and put- 
ting forward a few bright scholars? Why should a teacher be 
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quick to perceive and prompt to commend the faithfiil efforts of 
a dull scholar ? 

Which of two classes of motives, equally effective in securing 
study, should the teacher use, the higher or the lower ? Why ? 
What do you regard as the highest motives that can be success- 
fully used as incentives to study ? What is your opinion of the 
practice of detaining pupils after school to prepare or recite neg- 
lected lessons ? 

School Oovemment 

Why should self-government on the part of the pupils be the 
ultimate object of school government ? Why is it important that 
all our youth form the habit of cheerful and prompt obedience to 
rightful authority ? Which of two teachers is the better disciplina- 
rian, the one that secures right conduct in the pupil, by causing 
him freely to choose it, or the one that necessitates good conduct 
by outward restraint ? Why may the outward control of the 
teacher be necessary, as a means of securing self-control on the 
part of the pupil? Why are cheerful obedience and good order 
necessary in every school ? 

How do you explain the fact that some teachers govern easily 
without resorting to corporal punishment, while others depend 
largely upon such punishment to sustain their authority? Why 
may the same methods of school government be used by differ- 
ent teachers with opposite results? Which do you deem the more 
important, the teacher's personal character or the measures 
he uses? 

Name some of the more important qualifications of a success- 
ful disciplinarian. Why is an accurate and thorough knowledge 
of the branches taught an important aid in school government? 
Why does a slavish use of the text-book, in hearing recitations, 
increase the diflSculty of securing good order ? Why does skill 
in teaching render government less difficult? What relation 
does thorough instruction sustain to efficient discipline ? 

How do you explain the fact that the higher and more uni- 
form the standard of school order, the easier it is to sustain it? 
Which is usually the more effective, the certainty of a mild cor- 
rection for misconduct, or the possibility of severe chastisement? 
What is your opinion of the practice of trying to govern a school 
by spasmodic efforts ? 
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Why is it important that the teacher be able to detect mischief 
in its incipient form ? Why should this be done without evin- 
cing a suspicious disposition ? What qualifications on the part 
of the teacher does this require ? 

Why should the teacher never permit the faults of his pupils 
to create an unfriendly feeling towards them ? What pupils, if 
any, should the teacher make his pets, those who are most love- 
able, or those who most need his love ? Why ? Why should 
the teacher manifest confidence in his pupils ? Under what cir- 
cumstances may such confidence be withheld ? 

What is your method of regulating "whispering" ? What do 
you think of the propriety of positively forbidding whispering, 
and prescribing a definite punishment for each offense ? 

What course would you pursue to detect the author of a seri- 
ous school offense ? What is your opinion of the propriety of 
requiring pupils to inform upon each other ? What do you 
think of the practice of keeping a daily record of the commu- 
nications and general conduct of your pupils ? What is your 
opinion of the " self-reporting system" ? What difference should 
be made in correcting offences owned by the pupil, and those 
that are detected? 

Why should the teacher be carefiil not to transcend his au- 
thority in school government ? What is the extent of the teach- 
er's jurisdiction over his pupils in going to and from school ? 

Punishments, 

What are the objects of punishment ? In humane govern- 
ments, the abuse of a privilege is followed by its forfeiture. 
How far can this same principle be carried out in school govern- 
ment ? Why is such a natural punishment usually more effica- 
cious than an arbitrary punishment ? What would be a natural 
punishment for tardiness ? For injuring school property ? For 
profane or vulgar language upon the play-grounds ? For whis- 
pering with a seat-mate ? What is your opinion of the propriety 
of depriving idle or disorderly pupils of their recesses? Why 
is it not proper for a teacher to resort to such punishments as are 
designed to degrade a pupil ? What is your opinion of " dunce 
caps" and " dunce stools" ? What is your opinion of the pro- 
priety of inflicting personal indignities upon a pupil, by pulling 
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his ears or hair, boxing his ears, or snapping his forehead, eiic. ? 
Why should the head be exempted from penal violence? What 
is your opinion of a teaxjher who applies such epithets as "num- 
skull," "dunce^" "blockhead," etc., to his pupils? Why should 
teachers never make a remark reflecting upon the parents of a 
pupil ? Under what circumstances do you think it right to in- 
flict corporal punishment ? Should such punishment be inflicted 
privately, or before the school ? Why ? Why, as a general 
rule, is it better to administer severe reproof privately than pub- 
licly ? Why should whips not be kept in sight in the school- 
room ? In what temper and spirit should the teacher inflict 
punishment ? 

Moral Training, 

What relation does proper moral instruction sustain to school 
government ? How far is the teacher responsible for the moral 
training of his pupils? What are some of the qualifications 
essential to success in moral training ? What importance do 
you attach to the purity and integrity of the teacher's own 
life and conduct ? 

' What is the best method of imparting moral instruction in 
our schools? How may lessons illustrating and enforcing the 
duty of obedience, truthfulness, honesty, self-denial, etc., best be 
given? How often should such lessons occur? What usa 
should be made of the Bible in our schools ? 

Why should the teacher, in his entire treatment of his pupils, 
be rigidly honest ? What is your opinion of the honesty of the 
practice of calling only upon the best pupils in public examina- 
tions, or of so assorting the questions that no failures may oc- 
cur? How, in your opinion, may a public examination be hon- 
estly conducted ? To what extent do you think a teacher should 
expose publicly pupils detected in falsehood? What course do 
you take to cultivate truthfulness in your pupils ? 

Citizenship. 

What is your opinion of the importance of instructing our 
youth in their duties and obligations as citizens ? How can such 
instruction best be imparted ? How may a deeper reverence for 
law and rightful authority be cultivated? Why should the 
sanctity of an oath be impressed upon all ? How may the pupils 
of our common schools best be instructed in American History ? 
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Primary Instruction, 

What mental faculties are first developed ? What exercises 
are best fitted to train the Perceptive powers ? What is the nat- 
ural order in which the other faculties are developed ? In what 
respects should primary methods of instruction differ from adult 
methods ? Why should primary instruction deal largely with 
concrete knowledge? Why should we teach little children 
things before names, and ideas before the words that represent 
them ? Processes before rules ? 

What do you understand by " object lessons" ? Why would 
you have cabinets of plants, minerals, &c.? How may a 
child be taught, on the principles of object teaching, to count, 
and to add numbers? Why should the child's first lessons in 
geography be given orally, rather than from books ? Should 
these lessons relate to the world as a whole, or to facts within 
the child's observation ? 

What book lessons should, as a general rule, be assigned to 
children under eight years of age ? Why should oral instruc- 
tion be made prominent in teaching young pupils ? What les- 
sons should be given orally ? What slate exercises should be 
daily provided for? What is the advantage of printing the 
spelling lesson on the slate ? 

Should lessons in form precede those in number ? Can the 
simpler geometric forms be taught before the alphabet ? Should 
drawing be early taught? Why should drawing receive daily 
attention? For what purpose besides drawing, does every 
pupil in the primary school need a slate ? 

THE RELATION OP MENTAL PHILOSOPHY TO TEACHING. 

Among the practical studies for Teachers, Mental Philosophy 
is foremost. Teaching never can and never ought to rise to the 
dignity of a profession with those who do not practically recog- 
nize this science as its foundation. Its relation to Didactics has 
not been duly appreciated, and as a natural result, it has receiv- 
ed too little attention in the training of teachers. Its advanta- 
ges may not merely be inferred from the intrinsic interest and 
dignity of the science. It has special adaptations to the wants 
and daily work of the teacher. 
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This study will he of preeminent service io the teacher in his own 
mental discipline. Just views of the powers, capacities, and laws 
of the miad are obviously conducive to self culture, for they re- 
veal the conditions of its growth. Philosophy is as old as the 
race, and is a necessity of man. Every thinker will have some 
philosophy. Certainly the teacher should have a definite sys- 
tem, for his philosophy, whatever it may be, will mould his 
plans for self-improvement, and shape his efforts for the training 
of others. He must cease to think, if he will abjure all philos- 
ophy. As he will hold and consciously or unconsciously apply 
some theories of mind and its culture, it is a question of para- 
mount interest whether these principles are true or false, par- 
tial or systematic, mastered as a science, by the study of the 
book and the living subject, or picked up incidentally, intelli- 
gently and persistently applied to a well chosen end, or casually 
and unconsciously employed, without reference to a definite re- 
sult. That is most valuable in education which sets the mind 
to the most intense activity. No science is better adapted to 
sharpen, energize, and expand the mind, and form habits of atten- 
tion, discrimination, and reflection. The study of its great prin- 
ciples, comprehending the sublimest subjects of human thought, 
is fitted to awaken a love of truth, of investigation and discove- 
ry, and to free the mind from the thralldom of trivialities. 

Mental Philosophy is of interest to teachers, as one of the appro- 
priate school studies. The common explanation of its neglect in 
the preparatory course of teachers is the fact that they are not 
required to give instruction in this department. But it will be 
found a most useful study for advanced classes in our high 
schools and academies, and many of its leading principles can 
be profitably taught in familiar oral lessons to those who have 
not sufficient time or maturity to pursue the science. An 
important result is gained if pupils are thus led early to watch 
the operations of their own minds and to adopt the best methods 
of cultivating the 'Perceptive and Representative Powers, and of 
gaining the command of the faculties and the discipline of the 
will. Skillful instruction will initiate processes of observation 
and thought which the child will himself delight to repeat, and 
by repetition, they will become the fixed and controlling habits 
and vitalizing forces of the mind. 
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A true understanding of the relation of Psychology to Teaching 
would greatly modify^ if not revolutionize, our systems and processes 
of instruction. Mental philosophy underlies the whole work of 
education, which can claim the dignity of a science only as it 
rests on this broad basis. Among the many practical questions 
which this subject suggests to the teacher, are the following: 

1. What is the great end of intellectual education, to which all 
processes should be strictly subordinate and subservient ? This 
is a question of paramount importance. Correct views on this 
point will modify and determine all the teacher's plans and 
methods. A mistake here would be fundamental, and would 
greatly impair any system of education, however complete in 
other particulars. 

2. What are the faculties of the human mind which arc to be 
educated ? The teacher too often assumes the sacred responsi- 
bilities of his profession without a definite outline of his work. 
Although it is his great business to operate upon mind, he has 
not yet considered the number and nature of the intellectual 
powers, and the implements which he is to employ in all study 
and science. 

8. What is the order, as to time, in which these faculties are 
to be addressed and developed ? This question, though seldom 
raised, is most important and practical. When properly answer- 
ed, it will effect radical changes, especially in primary schools, 
and suggest numerous and useful methods of interesting the 
smallest children. The inquiry so frequently made, " How can 
I keep these little ones out of mischief?" receives only a partial 
answer in the common direction : — " Give them something to 
do." It should rather be the study of the teacher to find occu- 
pations adapted to their years and taste, accordant with the 
natural law of development, and fitted to improve as well as 
please. Such, for example, are frequent general exercises, 
object-lessons, and the innumerable expedients well suited to 
interest children, and at the same time to train the senses and 
cultivate observation. 

4. What exercises are required for tlie healthful trailing of 
each faculty ? What processes and directions will be most con- 
ducive to habits of attention, analysis, and classification, and to 
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the improvement of the Perceptive and Eepresentative faculties ? 
These, and many similar questions of equal interest, belong to 
the department of Mental Philosophy. 

5. What is the relation of the several school studies to the 
different faculties of the mind ? Each subject of study has some 
special adaptations to particular necessities of the juvenile mind. 
The teacher who has duly pondered this question will no longer 
employ any text-book or science as an end, but only as a means 
to the higher and more important end of disciplining some par- 
ticular faculty or faculties of the mind. A text-book designed 
to train the reasoning powers will be more likely to accomplish 
its object when both that paramount end and the adaptation of 
the means are distinctly before the mind. When Geography is 
employed primarily as an instrument of cultivating observation, 
conception and memoVy, the lessons illustrated on the globes, 
and the maps mastered by making them from memory, will 
remain vividly daguerreotyped on the retina in their exact 
forms, relations, and proportions ; and, what is still better, as 
the result of this intelligent training for a specific end, the pro* 
cess can be repeated at will, in reference to any objects of per- 
ception and description ; and thus the child gains a new and 
invaluable power, which enters into all the graver operations of 
the mind, in natural science, history, poetry, and the fine arts. 

6. What is the proper arrangement and succession of studies ? 
My present purpose and space forbid the attempt to answer 

these questions. They all grow out of the philosophy of the 
mind, and are now presented to indicate its practical bearings. 
Psychology will aid the teacher in understanding himself. — 
" What of all things is best ?" asked Chilon of the Oracle. " To 
know thyself was the memorable reply. " To know one's self," 
reiterated the sages of Greece, " is the hardest and yet the most 
important discovery of man." '* Man, know thyself; all wis- 
dom centres there," says a philosophic poet of modem times. 
And no words of Burns have met a more general response from 
the world than the familiar couplet : 

" Oh, wad some Power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us." 

To attain this knowledge of ourselves, the importance of 
which has been thus universally conceded in every age, we must 
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give heed to the testimony of consciousne^. Mental philosophy 
is properly called the ecience of self-reflection, and its facts are 
chiefly those which lie under the eye of consciousness. With- 
out the habit of introversion we can know little of ourselves ; 
with it we may find the noblest themes of study in the wonder- 
ful mechanism and movements of our own minds, and in the 
deepest solitudes verify the aphorism of Swift, " A wise man 
is never less alone than when alone," or the words of Novalis, 
"A certain degree of solitude seems necessary to the full 
growth and spread of the highest mind, and therefore constant 
intercourse with men will stifle many a holy germ, and scare 
away the gods, who shun the restless tumult of merry compan- 
ions and the discussion of petty interests." 

This self-knowledge will aid the ttacher in self-control. The first 
requisite in the government of others, and especially of chil- 
dren, is the command of one's self. Self-possession fosters 
discretion, decision and firmness, which are the essential ele- 
ments of administrative talent The most disastrous conse- 
quences in the school-room frequently result from the loss of 
self-command. Here the teacher, liable to sudden contingen- 
cies and numberless annoyances and provocations, is peculiarly 
exposed. At this point of ever-imminent danger should the 
trusty sentinel — "self-command" — guard with sleepless vigi- 
lance. To secure this end, the teacher must know himself; 
especially must his consciousness mirror to him his weak points, 
his tendencies to haste, excitement or passion* 

The teacher will he compensated for the study of Menial PhihsO' 
phy, by his tendency to exalt his estimate of mind, its wonderful 
nature and priceless worth, its illimitable capacities of culture, its 
glory as created in the image of God, its opportunity of still higher 
glory in literally becoming a partaker of the Divine Nature, its 
power of endless progression in knowledge and felicity, and the 
consequent sacredness of the teacher's daily work. 

All natural science is a production of the human mind, and 
hence a striking proof of its greatness and glory ; but no other 
science so highly exalts man, no other can so fill and sat- 
isfy the soul, and rise evermore above its soaring thoughts, no 
other justify the ancient maxim, — " On earth there is nothing 
great but man, in man there in nothing great but mind." 
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Such a clear 'oonsciousneas of the lofty powers which God has 
iijCiplanted ia the human soul, their laws and capacities of illim- 
itable expansion, will be a powerAil incentive to their earnest 
culture. 

But while philosophy thus exalts mind, it humbles the man. 
It rebukes conceit without impairing self-reliance, and by the 
electric affinity of thoroughness and humility forms the best an- 
tidote to the prevailing sciolism and charlatanry of the day, — 
ever re-affirming the classic aphorism, '' Qui nescit ignorare, ig- 
norat scire," — " whoever knows not that he is ignorant, is not sure 
that he knows." We here find the true limitation of human sci- 
ence — the greatness of our ignorance, and the littleness of our 
knowledge. The history of all genuine scholars confirms the 
lesson of philosophy, — " That the pride of wisdom is proof of 
folly." 

" For the pride of man in what he knows 
Keeps lessening as his knowledge grows." 

Or, '* the greater the circle of our knowledge, the greater the 
horizon of ignorance that bounds it." As this sense of igno- 
rance is the first step towards knowledge and a constant stimu- 
lus to higher attainments, so on the other hand, conceit of wis- 
dom enervates the mind and lessens the incentives to studious- 
ness. Arrogance and assurance bear no semblance to the fruits of 
true learning and self-reliance. Yet, from the days of Johnson, 
" the school-master" has been characterized in our literature as 
magisterial, opinionated and dogmatical, and sometimes, it must 
be admitted, not without reason. With all his need of high 
culture, the business of the teacher does not enforce the tension of 
every nerve in the grapple of mind with mind, as in forensic con- 
tests. Associated, as teachers habitually are, with beginners, or at 
least inferiors in attainments, separated in their professional work 
from equals and superiors, there is danger of imbibing the spirit 
of conceit, if not of assuming an air of dogmatism. What is 
dryer than an old, opinionated, self-satisfied, unprogressive school- 
master. He despises " all your new-fangled notions." He glo- 
ries in the good old ways. He has a glib tongue indeed, but its 
monotony is as vapid as it is fluent. His flippant routine feeds 
his complacency, while it really enervates his own mind, and 
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Stupefies his pupils. Dryasdust still lives. Whoever, either in 
the college or primary school, has ceased to learn, should by all 
means stop teaching. Children need impulse, even more than 
instruction. Any one who no longer thirsts for higher knowl- 
edge, cannot fitly lead the youngest to its fountain. As a teach- 
er, one must be progressive, or cease to be at all. The mind 
that stagnates will soon retrograde. Such a teacher would serve 
to stultify rather than stimulate his class. There are teachers 
worthy of the calling, profoundly impressed with the magnitude 
of their work, whose ideal is high, and who are enthusiastic in 
the life-long wopk of personal culture. 

A knowledge of mental philosophy will aid the teacher in school 
government. This is confessedly the most difficult part of his 
work. Even of the graduates of the Normal School it is said, 
'* The most general as well as the greatest complaint is inability 
to govern." But so far from being peculiar to the Normal grad- 
uates, this is everywhere, and among all classes of teachers, the 
most common source of failure. A somewhat extensive obser- 
vation of schools of all grades, and consultations with pupils, 
parents, and committees, in all parts of the State, seem to me, 
after making due allowance for acknowledged instances of fail- 
ure, to establish the conclusion that the graduates of Normal 
Schools have secured more than an average degree of success in 
government as well as in instruction. This superiority is often 
manifested in improved methods of influence and discipline, — 
a matter of the utmost consequence, though too little noticed by 
parents and committees. The value of any given result in 
school government depends very much upon the motives which 
produced it I have seen pupils benumbed with fear and 
still as the grave, and heard their teacher — whose only rule was 
a reign of terror — ^lauded by the visitors as a model disciplina- 
rian. The stillest school is not always the most studious. 
Pupils may be controlled for a time by motives which will ulti- 
mately debase the character and enfeeble the will, or they may 
be stimulated to the highest effort by incentives which will be 
healthful and permanent in their influence upon the mind and 
heart. 

School government is a difficult subject to teach by any gen- 
eral rules, and yet its intrinsic importance assigns it the first 

5 
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place among the preparatory studies of the teacher. It is based 
on a thorough and practical knowledge of the laws of mind, of 
influence, and motive, the philosophy of the sensibilities and 
the will. 

Sagacity in the discernment of character is one of the secrets 
of success both in the government and instruction of children. 
The surest way to know others is first to know ourselves ; and 
if we would understand the juvenile mind — an attainment as 
rare as it is important — we must ourselves be children again, 
and. so £Eir as possible, recall our earliest feelings, passions, 
motives, prejudices, and all our mental processes. He who thus 
reads himself will readily read others, while ignorance of one's 
self presupposes and necessitates a misjudgment of men. An 
intimate knowledge of our pupils, — their characteristic traits of 
mind and heart, their good qualities, and still more, their 
evil tendencies and inclinations, will facilitate' the adaptation of 
motives to their individual necessities. 

" I will try to get on the right side of him," said an eminent 
teacher in regard to a turbulent boy, whom the Visitors had 
determined to expel as a "hopeless case," but the teacher's 
skill and kindness transformed that reckless lad into an affec- 
tionate and diligent pupil, who in later years, when raised to 
the highest eminence as a statesman, still gratefully and repeat- 
edly acknowledged his indebtedness for success to the patience 
and discrimination of his early teacher. 

There is a " right side" to the roughest character. Let the 
teacher find it, and adapt the requisite influences to his actual 
wants, instead of abandoning the wayward youth in despair. 

The philosophy of motive is of great practical importance. 
Here the teacher should not practice empirically. The training 
of the mind and heart involves too sacred interests to be haz- 
arded in trying a series of experiments. Such, however, is the 
common process when the teacher enters upon his work with no 
matured system of influences. He should have the whole 
arsenal of motive at command. His success will depend upon 
the number of these implements he can wield, upon his 
judgment in their selection, and his skill in their use. He is 
sure to excel as a disciplinarian who can felicitiously adapt the 
countless varieties of motive to all diversities of character. To 
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be able to do this most happily, the teacher must understand the 
philosophy of the sensibilities. He must know what are the 
emotions which he can awaken, and what are the natural 
desires and affections which God has implanted as the impelling 
forces in the human soul. Our space forbids us to discuss, or 
even enumerate them. They are the springs of all action, and 
to them all motives must be addressed. The best clue to the 
discernment of the ever-varying phases of human nature is a 
practical knowledge of those causes which control and consti- 
tute individual character. 

While all admit the importance of a knowledge of human 
nature, and are ever ready to say with Pope, that 

" The proper study of mankind is man/' 

it is objected that the only true mode of studying human nature, 
is not from books, but from the living subject in the daily inter- 
course and transactions of life, and it is true that our first ideas of 
mind and of those elemental principles of which all men learn 
more or less, are thus acquired. Mental Philosophy or anything 
else^ learned from books alone^ will be of very little use. This 
knowledge becomes practical, only when it is verified in our 
own consciousness, and tested by our observation and experience. 
The close and constant observation of men, the habit of ana- 
lyzing character and watching the play of the different faculties 
and the manifestation of individual traits of mind and heart, 
tracing actions to their motives, giving always the first and 
severest scrutiny to our own motives and mental operations, 
are the most direct, safe and certain methods of studying Mental 
Philosophy. The mere knowledge of philosophical systems and 
nomenclature can give only the shell without the substance. 
The man who studies mind from books alone will know less of 
genuine human nature than the unlettered, but eagle-eyed 
observer of men and things. Text-books and systems serve 
a most important purpose, but can furnish no substitute for 
observation and reflection. The text-book is, however, as useful 
in Mental Philosophy as in the Natural Sciences. All men have 
the opportunity of studying nature. Minerals, animals and 
plants are the most familiar objects which have surrounded us 
from childhood. But his knowledge of Mineralogy, Natural 
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History, or Botany is most thorough and scientifio who dili- 
gently employs the best produotions of others to aid his owa 
observation and reflection. Practical sagacity in the conduct of 
affairs and the control of men can usually be traced to the 
union of science and observation. The one unfolds great uni- 
versal principles and invests them with interest, dignity and 
power; the other confirms them by the rigid test of experience, 
and fiBM^ilitates their application in personal influence or per- 
suasion. 

The importance of Mental Philosophy has not been generally 
admitted by teachers. The brilliant discoveries in the Natural 
Sciences, and their manifold applications to practical purposeSi 
have elicited universal admiration. As Psychology does not 
display immediate and palpable results to the casual observer, 
it is often disparaged, and pronounced devoid of practical utility. 
But its importance — like the foundations of an edifice — is none 
the less real because less observed. With earnest and thought- 
ful minds in every age of the world its imperial sway has been 
freely acknowledged, and only less absolute has been its author- 
ity when men have failed to recognize the source of the princi- 
ples which form popular sentiment and control public affairs. 
Each historic period reflects certain great philosophic ideas, 
which now color and characterize the picture of the historian, 
simply because they once were the formative elements in the 
original. Hence, History has been fitly styled ** Philosophy 
teaching by examples," and its highest use and value may be 
found in the lessons of human nature which it furnishes. And 
when, instead of a dry record of events in chronological order, 
it investigates the causes and consequences of the successive 
changes and conditions of society, it becomes worthy of the 
name of the " Philosophy of History." 

Mental Philosophy is only another name for a thorough and 
scientific knowledge of human nature. It deals with those first 
principles which are the foundation of all knowledge and phi- 
losophy, literature and theology. Infidelity itself is ever trace- 
able to some false philosophy. "All Sciences," says Hume, 
"have a relation to human nature, and, however wide they may 
seem to roam from it, they still return back by one passage or 
another ; this is the centre and capitol of the Sciences, which 
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being oace mastei^ o^ we may easily extend our conquests 
everywhere." And says Sir William Hamilton, " There is no 
branch of Philosophy which does not suppose Psychology as 
its preliminary, which does not borrow from this as its light. 
It supplies either the materials or the rules to all the Sciences." 
So far as our teachers are induced to pursue this subject, our 
schools will be elevated. The study should indeed be mastered 
in the Normal School. But I now address those in actual ser- 
^ce, whose " school days " are ended, but who, if worthy to 
teach, feel that their education is just begun. It is justly a mat- 
ter of State pride that the ablest volume on the Human Intel- 
lect which has yet appeared in this country is the work of a 
Connecticut teacher, Professor Noah Porter, of Yale College. I 
am glad to know that an abridgment of this large work, spe- 
cially adapted to teachers and advanced classes in High Schools 
and Academies, will soon appear. 

UNION OP DISTRICTS. 

This question is now up for discussion in many towns. A 
larger number of districts were united last year than in any 
former year. It is probable that this good example will be 
more generally followed during the present year. The Free 
School Law favors and facilitates this step. While the town 
must raise the money for free schools, should it not also control 
and direct Us expenditure? Shall it trust the disbursment of its 
funds to district committees in no wise responsible to the town ? 
The school money can all be raised more economically by town 
than by district tax. In some instances the town appropriates 
the minimum amount by law required, hardly enough to maintain 
the cheapest schools for six months. Some towns have as yet ap- 
propriated but one mill where the districts are so numerous that 
this amount is insufficient to maintain any sort of school even 
for six months. The districts wish both better and longer 
schools than the town supplies. They have been accustomed 
to eight months school, which is less than the average length of 
the schools of the State. They are not now content with less 
than their former time. The town refuses to provide for more 
than six months' schooling. This additional expenditure can be 
met only by distrkli tax. Now the assessment and collection of 
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a district tax cost on an average about fifteen dollars, or in a town 
of fifteen districts, over $200, while the whole tax needed can be 
raised by the town without additional expense. 

Among the advantages of the union of districts may be 
named the following. 

1. It equalizes the advantages of public schools. 

2. It equalizes their expense. 

8. It is the most economical method of supporting schools. 

4. It secures better teachers. • 

5. It secures a better adaptation of teachers each to his special 
field. 

6. It secures more permanent teachers. The district system 
tends to change of committees and therefore of teachers. Says 
the School Visitor of East Haddam : " It is of no use trying to 
educate the district committees in respect to the duties of their 
office. During a twelve years residence in this town of seven- 
teen school districts, I do not remember a single instance of a 
district committee continuing in office more than one year. 
Having served once, he waits till the office goes the round, and 
his turn comes again. The result is that he seldom or never 
has that familiarity with the duties devolving upon him which 
would make the office easy and pleasant to himself, and would 
enable him to fill it well. He is, to a great degree unacquainted 
with teachers, and consequently finds it difficult to be discrimi- 
nating and judicious in the selection of those whom he employs." 

7. It promotes unity and harmony in the management of 
schools. The " double headed" system of managing schools by 
two distinct and sometimes antagonistic officers, committees and 
visitors, tends to friction or collision. The visitors are the more 
permanent and experienced board. The committee is often a 
novice who simply takes his turn for a single year with little 
interest in schools and less knowledge of their wants. In very 
many cases the registers show that the schools are never visited 
by the district committees. 

8. It prevents the one man power system. 

The following cases of recent occurrence are fair samples of 
many others, and illustrate the tendency of the system. 

In the town of H j "it being understood in the district 

that the Committee was intending to employ his daughter as 
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teacher, it was voted in the district meeting that a different 
teacher should be engaged. The Committee held that he was 
not bound by the vote of the district, and he accordingly em- 
ployed his daughter. At a subsequent meeting the district 
voted that the school be limited to four days. The Committee, 
however, continued the school, in defiance of the vote." 

In the town of , the school visitors say, " the Committee 

man in District No. — , is bent on mischief. He took a dislike 
to the teacher of the winter school after he had hired him, and 
did what he could to break up the school. He would not give 
the teacher an order on the Treasurer for his pay. Then he 
hired a teacher for the summer school at an unreasonably high 
price for that district, and to begin the last of March, and so on . 
The district held a meeting and voted that the Treasurer pay 
the winter teacher, and he has done so. They also voted that 
the lady who taught the school last year be employed again and 
that the school begin May 8d; but the committee will not 
act in the matter. He has put his property out of his hands 
to avoid paying the fine for malfeasance, in case he should be 
dealt with according to law." 

9. It facilitates the graded system, though it does not neces- 
sarily involve any change in that respect. Some towns which 
might gain all the other advantages by union of districts are 
unfavorably situated for improved grading. The question often 
arises, how shall the districts of our towns be united ? This may 
be done by town or legislative action. For the General Assem- 
bly now to unite all the districts of each town would be premature 
and unwise. Towns already have the power to act. Public 
sentiment in favor of this union is increasing. So far as the 
subject is examined fairly and without prejudice, this sentiment 
will spread. 

I witnessed the slow but steady waning of the district system 
in Massachusetts for more than a dozen years, and aided in the 
union of districts in many towns. I never knew an instance of 
a town in that State after trying the union plan for two years, 
that ever went back or desired to return to the district system. 
The Legislature of that State now in session has, by almost 
unanimous vote, adopted the town system for the entire State. 
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Said Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, in regard to the district system : *' I have 
seen and experienced its unfortunate and depressing influence. 
Every day's observation gives strength to my convictions of its 
utter incompatibility with any high degree of success in the 
management of school affairs. Indeed, I have ceased to look 
for further progress where its influence is unbroken. Defiant 
and frowning, it stands square in the path. It cannot be 
avoided; a * flank movement' will not turn it, and there is no 
room for compromise. Then and then only will further advance 
be possible, when the people of the Commonwealth, in the exer- 
cise of that power which is their right, and of that wisdom 
which an unfortunate experience has given, shall remove the 
obstruction from the way." 

Experience is the best test in this matter. What is the testi- 
mony of the towns that have tried both systems ? It should be 
remembered that *' every beginning is difficult/' the greatest 
embarrassments in managing schools town-wise are encountered 
at the outset. One or two towns in Connecticut while in the 
transition, in *' the state of betweenity" met some annoyances 
and retraced their steps. But I do not know of a town in this 
State, or any other where there has not been general satisfaction 
with the system after it was fairly in operation. I recall no 
case of the return of any of our towns to the district system 
after acting town-wise for two years. 

Nearly two years ago Windsor Locks adopted the town sys- 
tem, after long discussion and earnest opposition. The results 
have already converted opponents to friends. In a recent visit 
to that town, I found not unanimity only, but enthusiasm in 
support of the new system. The schools are remarkably 
improved in attendance, interest, gradation and good order. 
Instead of being the source of contention as formerly, they are 
now deservedly the pride of the place. Let any doubter visit 
these schools and hear the expressions of interest on the part of 
parents, and especially of the Irish, as I have done, and he will 
see clear proof of the benefits of the union of schools. 

In our system of government the town is the true unit. A 
town meeting gives our best example of a truly democratic 
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meetiDg. This was the original plan in Connecticut, and no 
more unfortunate school legislation ever took place in our State 
than that which divided towns into fractional corporations. 

SPELLING. 

My visits in all sections of the State have strengthened the 
conviction that spelling and reading should be made very much 
more prominent studies with the younger pupils in our schools. 
Spelling is often the last exercise of the session, and not un- 
frequently is deferred till after the proper " school-time," when, 
in the weariness of the pupils and their eagerness for the ex- 
pected and yet delayed " dismission," and the consequent haste 
of the teacher, a lesson which, in anticipation of such a conlin- 
gency, has been poorly prepared, is still worse conducted. In- 
stead of being thus crowded to the last hurried moments of the 
session, spelling should hold the front rank, the post of honor, 
certainly in the lower grade of schools. No lesson deserves to 
be more thoroughly studied and carefully heard. The aim of 
the recitation should not be, as it so commonly is in practice, to 
cultivate the Yankee shrewdness of the scholar in guessing, 
with the privilege of trying on each word as in a riddle or 
conundrum, till '^ he gives it up." One trial is better than a 
score of guesses, both to decide whether the pupil has mastered 
the lesson, and to insure its study in future. With beginners^ 
spelling should be the chief exercise, commenced before they 
have completed the alphabet, by printing every word learned, on 
the slate and blackboard, a useful and pleasant exercise, even for 
abecedarians. I find, however, many primary schools not fur- 
nished with slates, and sometimes without blackboards. 

Alike for spelling and drawing, printing words, and cultivat- 
ing both the eye and the hand, the slate, and best of all 
the "drawing slate," with appropriate copies and pictures 
on the frame, should be furnished to all, especially the youngest 
scholars. "The Drawing Slate," manufectured at Windsor 
Locks, costs but two or three cents more than the common slate* 
Its use ought to be universal with little children alike in the fam- 
ily and the school. Many sehool visitors and teachers have been 
easily persuaded during the last year to supply the primary schoola 
under their charge with both slates and blackboards. I have 
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found many school houses with blackboards so small and placed so 
high as to be serviceable only for the teacher, and others entirely 
without blackboards. Some teachers and committees even be- 
lieved blackboards altogether unnecessary in primary schools. 
From some of these very teachers I have afterwards received 
grateful acknowledgments for the personal efforts with visitors 
and committees which secured ample blackboards, with the 
assurance that they have materially aided in government as well 
as instruction, keeping children both pleasantly and profitably 
occupied. 

Increasing observation confirms my belief that the art of 
spelling may be essentially completed under twelve years of 
age. In early life the memory is circumstantial, and naturally 
and easily grasps items, details, words, and their forms. In 
later years, while the memory grows more tenacious of princi- 
ples, comprehensive facts, and general truths, it retains such 
minutiad with difficulty. 

Instead of being a monotonous and mechanical drill, spelling, 
by a great variety of methods, should be made an attractive 
and intellectual exercise ; pursued not merely to learn the lite- 
ral elements of words, but for the higher aim of cultivating 
the eye and conceptive faculty, acquiring the power to bring be- 
fore the mind's eye HtL^form of a word as a unit, as it looks on 
the printed page, just as one would so carefiiUy examine a robin, 
a dog, a rose or a picture, as to be able vividly to recall the 
image of the object. It is a great and most important art to 
see so accurately, that one's conception of visible objects may 
ever be as clear and distinct as were the original perceptions. 
This process early developed in spelling may be repeated at 
will in reference to any objects of perception and description, 
and thus the child gains a new and invaluable power which en- 
ters into all the graver operations of the mind in natural science, 
history, poetry, and the fine arte. 

The rules for spelling derivatives are not very commonly 
learned in oiir schools, or if memorized they are not compre- 
hended and practically applied. Certainly a large share of the 
bad spelling which I have witnessed is chargeable to a neglect 
of these rules. 
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Next to spelling, no subject seems to me so much neglected, 
in comparison with its importance, and so poorly taught in 
a large proportion of our schools as reading. There are many 
schools which deserve high commendation for their proficiency 
in this department, where this fundamental excellence plainly 
infuses new interest into every other study, and elevates the 
whole school. Their superiority makes the prevailing defects 
seem more glaring and needless, and demonstrates the wisdom 
and necessity of reform. What a revolution would be seen in 
our higher schools and with all advanced classes, if the dreaded 
and misnomered " drudgery " of spelling and the difficulties of 
mere reading — ^I do not here speak of elocution — were com- 
pleted under ten or twelve years of age. This is the surest 
method to facilitate all other and higher studies, for early mas- 
tery of reading fosters a love of learning and a fondness for 
books, while aversion to study and hatred of school are often 
produced by tasking children in grammar and higher studies 
before they can readily read and understand them. Once 
implant a love of reading, and you have a strong pledge of 
scholarship through life. 

Too long and too difficult reading lessons are often assigned to 
children — selections of an abstract or didactic nature, when they 
can appreciate only the concrete and descriptive. Dialectics are 
too strong meat to be either savory or digestible while the re- 
flective faculties are yet undeveloped. I have 6ften found *' the 
first class " of ten or a dozen in a district school, after repeating 
the words of some abstruse essay mechanically, as if in an un- 
known tongue, not only unable to analyze it, but even to repeat 
or suggest a single thought from the whole selection. No read- 
ing lesson is properly selected and studied, unless the pupil can 
tell in his own words the substance of the story or description. 
This can hardly be expected when the *' Sixth Reader," or the 
highest of the series, whatever it may be, designed for advanced 
pupils in High Schools and Academies, is the reading book of 
so many young and poor readers in our Common Schools. One 
poorly compensates for the -loss of progress by thus gratifying 
the pride of promotion. 
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DRAWING. 

Drawing, though long since strongly recommended for gene- 
ral adoption, has bj no means been commonly introduced into 
our schools. Of late, however, the use of the slate pictures, 
drawing slates, and school tablets, and still more the influence 
of our Institutes have awakened new interest, both in linear 
and map drawing. The plan adopted in the best Normal 
Schools, for example, of accompanying all verbal descriptions 
in daily recitations with simultaneous outline drawing developea 
a power of great importance in itself, and essential to the most 
successful teaching. The forms are presented to the eye, at the 
same moment that the corresponding ideas are conveyed to the 
mind through the medium of language. Each process, in- 
stead of confusing, only aids the other. Any one will ap- 
preciate the value of this art who has seen it most happily 
illustrated by Prof. Agassiz, as he talks and chalks at the same 
time. 

Drawing is, however, still regarded by many parents, and I 
am sorry to add, some teachers, as a superfluity, at best only 
a pleasant diversion, allowable perhaps for girls, among other 
merely ornamental branches, but useless for boys, having 
as little relation to the stern duties of life as pastry to bread for 
" the staple of life.'^ It is therefore excluded from school, as 
some farmers exclude shrubbery and flowers from their yards 
and gardens, to make more room for fruit trees and vegetables. 
Now skill in dra.wing has an intrinsic and practical value. It 
is of great importance in all pursuits conversant with the exte- 
rior forms of things, and to many trades and professions, in.- 
eluding all scientific mechanics, it is quite indispensable. It is 
useful to the architect, the master builder, carpenter, mason, ma- 
chinist and almost every mechanic, in drafting his plans, making 
contracts and calculating the cost of construction. No skillful 
craftsman can aflfbrd to be ignorant of this art, which would 
make him a better mechanic, whatever may be his trade. The 
" pattern rooms " in our machine shops and founderies, in the 
print and carpet factories, in the jewelry and plate works, 
the engraving and paper staining establishments, in the arsen- 
als and armory works, and manj other manufactories, will 
indicate in part the numerous and important uses to which the 
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competent draftsman applies his skill. I pass over its obvious 
use in all inventions, in surveying, in map-drawing, and dvil 
and military engineering, and other pursuits, for there is scarcely 
any calling in which this art would not find a useful applica- 
tion. 

The lawyer skilled in drawing can oflben overthrow the most 
elaborate argument of his opponent by a simple diagram of the 
scene or object in discussion. The Sabbath School Superinten- 
dent and the minister in familiar lectures finds the blackboard 
greatly aiding in description of Biblical Geography or incidents. 
Skill in this branch especially multiplies the power of the 
teacher. Drawing is a universal language. All can understand 
and enjoy it, alike the child and adult. 

Drawing is now regularly taught in the schools of Hartford, 
and with good results. The plan of teaching this branch is car- 
ried out more fully and systematically the present year in New 
Haven than ever before in this city or elsewhere in Connecticut. 
The work is begun in the primary schools. It is expected not 
that all will be artists or experts, but that all will be better pen- 
men, and hereafter become fitted to be better artisans, betteo* 
workmen in any trade or pursuit in life, that their taste will be 
refined, and the love of the beautiful increased. In ten years 
the introduction of drawing into all the schools will tell on the 
material resources of New Haven, as a growing manufactur- 
ing city. 

Sixty years ago Napoleon had the sagacity to discern the 
practical value of drawing, and to order it to be made a promi- 
nent study in the schools of Prance. This one decree has 
brought untold wealth to the French nation. All the world pays 
them tribute because they excel in taste^ America alone sends 
her many millions in gold for her bijoutry. Our Connecticut 
manufacturers are beginning to learn that these decorative arti- 
cles are their most profitable wares. The cost of the material is 
slight. It is the taste and skill and design which so greatly 
enhance their market value. If Connecticut would maintain 
her preeminence in manufactures, let our youth be trained as 
designers and draughtsmen. 

But these practical uses of drawing, valuable as they seem, 
are of minor importance compared with its influence in edu- 
cating the mind. Drawing will directly facilitate the art of 
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writing. The two are intimately connected, for they exercise 
the same mental faculties and the same bodily muscles. There 
is some truth as well as exaggeration in the maxim of a philo- 
sophical educator, " without drawing there can be no writing." 
Geometrical drawing is easier than writing, for which it is the 
best possible preparation. Children can be, and should be 
taught this form of drawing as soon as they can hold a pencil, 
even before they have learned the alphabet, and of course long 
before they are prepared to write. Practice in drawing will give 
that special training to both the eye and the hand, upon the union 
of which good writing mainly depends, securing ease and exact- 
ness in their use. My own observation confirms the opinion that, 
" A child will ham hoik to draw and write sooner^ and with more 
ease, than he will learn writing alone.^ 

This exercise proffers great advantages as a means of intel- 
lectual culture which my limits allow me merely to suggest. 
The delineation of objects by the art of design is fitted to train 
the perceptive powers and to form the habit of accurate observa- 
tion, so that the mind will obtain and retain clear and exact 
perceptions of things. The eye may be and ougRt to be edu- 
cated as well as the ear. The artist, it has often been said, sees 
the works of nature as they are seen by no other. Ruskin says 
"The more I think of it, I find this conclusion more im- 
pressed upon me, that the greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something, and to tell what it saw 
in a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk to one who thinks, 
but thousands can think to one who can see." Drawing tends 
to open our minds to the marvels and beauties of nature and to 
foster a taste for natural history. 

Drawing, when early and properly taught, will exert a direct 
influence in disciplining the memory, quickening the imagina- 
tion and power of invention, and developing the judgment. 
Great pleasure as well as improvement may be gained by the 
ability to observe accurately the beauties of nature, and judge 
with discrimination of the merits of artistic productions. Like 
the sister art of music, it will aid in the maintenance of order 
and ^ood government, bringing variety, life, cheerfulness and 
constant employment, even to the youngest pupils. This art 
will furnish innocent amusement at home as well as at school. 
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It is so fascinating to the young that it will agreeably and use- 
fully occupy their leisure hours, tend to render home more 
attractive, and check those idle habits, which when once 
formed, work out untold mischief even to children. This 
branch of study tends also to promote refinement of t^te, and 
M> elevate the moral feelings by cultivating both the perception 
and love of the beautiful, fostering the study of nature, and 
leading the mind to look up through his wondrous works to the 
great Author of all things. 

Shkpfibld Scibntipic School, 
Engineering Department^ May 1, 1869. 

B. G. NoETHROP, Secretary State Board of Education. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request, I furnish the fol- 
lowing plan, in accordance with which, in my opmion, drawing 
can be most profitably and successfiilly introduced into our public 
schools. 

The most economical, and it seems to me the best plan, would 
be to instruct the teachers in a uniform and practical system of 
drawing, as otherwise drawing teachers must be employed to carry 
out the system in a successfiil manner. Drawing should be taught 
in our public schools not with a view to training artists or " pic- 
ture makers," but the principal aim should be to train the hand 
and the eye of thc'pupils for practical purposes. When the pu- 
pils are prepared in the elementary exercises, they should com- 
mence drawing from geometrical figures, made of wood or paste- 
board, which is practical perspective, and includes an explanation 
of the rules of perspective. This is one of the most important branch- 
es of object-drawing. This practice gives great facility in drawing 
all objects as they appear to the eye, and in arriving at a true ex- 
pression of nature. When sufficient progress has been made, 
simple ornaments should be introduced on charts on a large scale, 
and explained by the use of the blackboard. The ornaments pre- 
. sented for the study of outline should be composed of a few sim- 
ple elementary lines, easily analyzed and understood. These orna- 
ments should be resolved into their elementary lines, as a word is 
resolved into the letters of which it is composed. The anatomy 
of drawing, thus taken to pieces and put together again, becomes 
so fixed in the mind of the pupil that a perfect understanding of 
the principles of drawing cannot fail to be the result. After the 
pupils have drawn the figure correctly from the black-board or 
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chart, the pattefn shonlcl be removed, and they shotild be required 
to make the same drawing from memory. This exercise will 
greatly strengthen the memory in form and design. Many pupils 
draw for years, and yet are unable to produce a simple figure from 
memory, much less to make a design. Drawing should be read 
and understood, then it should be fixed in the memory. It should 
be made usefUl and practical, like writing, for it is really only 
another mode of writing, fitted to convey and express thought in 
many cases in which language alone entirely fails to give an ade- 
quate idea. 

7%« use of the Uact^oard is invaluable in training large classes. 
8maU patterns placed within reach of the pupils are too great a 
temptation to mechanical measurement, which is a serious draw- 
back in the correct training of the eye. 

When pupils in the higher classes have acquired a good degree 
of skill in analyzing and combining, shewing may be introduced, 
either from plaster models or natural objects; and geometrical 
drawing and linear perspective should also be taught. Where a 
High School is maintained, it should have the benefit of a profes- 
luomal drawing master. Select pupils from other schools might, as 
a*mark of distinctioa, be sent to the High School to receive i^- 
<aal instruction in drawing. 

I have no doubt that the introduction of elementary drawing 
into all our public schools would prove a wise econcMny, tending 
to make the community richer by making all our mechanics more 
tasteful and skillful, and by developing talent and genius that 
would otherwise be unproductive. 

Yours taruly, 

LOUIS RAIL. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

JJie extent of blackboard surface in our school-rooms is increas- 
ing. In most of the new school-houses which I have visited> 
the blackboards surround the room, excepting only the windows 
and doors. This should always be the case. There remains, 
however, a large number of old houses with the most meager 
accommodations in this respect. This is especially true of rooms 
for primary schools, where, by a few teachers and more com- 
mittees, they are regarded as useless, and yet where, for teaching 
the alphabet, giving object lessons, training the eye in measures 
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both linear and superficial, for drawing, and for printing the 
spelling and sometimes the reading lessons, they ate most useful. 

Greater care is required to prevent needless dust in the use of 
blackboards. I find some schools constantly living in a cloud 
of pulverized crayon, which must be injurious to the lungs. 
The chalk trough and the " wipers" should be daily cleaned, out 
of school-hours, and the latter out of doors. The use of slate 
surface, or the slate itself, with talc pencils, greatly lessens this 
diflBculty. 

Too many blackboards seem to serve for ornament rather than 
use. For weeks before the annual examination, some animals 
or landscapes, some scenes or objects, are elaborately and beau- 
tifully drawn in colored crayons, by one or more of the scholars 
who excel in drawing. Visitors cannot but admire and com- 
mend the artistic skill displayed. Excellent as these drawings 
frequently are, the question is worthy of consideration, whether 
they should monopolize the boards for six months or a year. 

Though, as models in drawing, they may serve to educate the 
taste of the other scholars, does this advantage compensate for 
the loss of those various daily drills, that require all the black- 
board surface available in every school-room ? Let me not be 
supposed to undervalue the art of drawing. When properly 
taught, it not only fascinates children, but trains the eye and the 
hand for writing, refines the taste, quickens the perception of 
the beautiful, fosters a love of nature, and forms habits of close 
observation. But daily exercises on the board, whether in De- 
scriptive or Physical Geography, Physiology, Geology, or Geo- 
metric forms, or in the elementary studies, will do more to ad- 
vance a school in the art and practice of drawing, than merely 
looking at the sketches of others, however excellent they may 
be. 

EXPULSION FROM SCHOOLS. 

This punishment is doubtless sometimes necessary, but it is 
too common an occurrence, and should be inflicted only in ex- 
treme cases, as a '* dernier resort." I have found boys expelled 
from school, who seemed to me neither vicious, nor incorrigible, 
nor malicious ; whose offences were venial rather than " mor- 
tal," originating in heedlessness, love of fun, restlessness, stu- 

6 
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pidity, or aversion to study, rather than suUenness ftnd deprav- 
ity ; whom milder measures might restrain and stimulate to sta- 
diousness and fidelity. Instead of operating as a reformatory 
measure, a hasty expulsion sometimes awakens a sense of injury 
and a spirit of retaliation, and involves that disgrace and loss of 
self-respect which weaken the restraints of virtue. This meas- 
ure is occasionally adopted as a cheap riddance of trouble, a 
cowardly retreat from difficulties, which a courageous and earn- 
est spirit would meet and master. " That rascally John ," 

said a teacher, " if I could get rid of him, this would be an easy 
school to govern." I replied, " John's recitation is enough to 
show that he is a bright boy. Give him a fair trial. Here is a 
chance to test your teaching tact and skill, and win an impor- 
tant victory. Study John till you can so thoroughly read him 
as to find some unexplored avenue to his heart, some latent 
sense of right or honor, or some good point whereby you may 
encourage him. In some way, get on the right side of him, visit 
his parents, enlist their co-operation, and by one or all of these 
measures you may save him." " FU try," was the response ; 
and not long after, word came from that faithful teacher, "John 
is now one of my best boys." So many scholars within my 
knowledge have been dismissed in disgrace, whom gentler influ- 
ences might have reclaimed, and sometimes expelled by the 
teacher while in a passion, and at heart more culpable than the 
pupil, that I have grown bold in imploring teachers never to 
abandon any boy as a "hopeless case," until they have ex- 
hausted all the measures which skill and kindness can wisely 
•employ. 

A quiet moral power ought to reign in the school-room, rath- 
er than coercive and extreme measures. Its influence is more 
happy, effective and permanent. True wisdom and skill in 
school government consist in the prevention rather than the 
punishment of offences ; in interesting and occupying pupils, 
cultivating the better feelings of their nature, truthfulness, gen- 
erosity, kindness and self-respect. Befined manners, winning 
tones, and an earnest spirit, will exert a peculiar sway even upon 
the rudest and most unmannerly youth. There is a silent power 
in the very face of a teacher, beaming with love for his pupils, 
and enthusiasm in his noble work. 
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It is a serious and a somewhat prevalent error, to push chil- 
dren into the higher studies before they are well grounded in 
the common elementary branches which lie at the foundation of 
a good education, without which no lofty superstructure can be 
safely reared. A precocious development is sometimes secured, 
by the premature stimulus of the reflective faculties, in the pur- 
suit of advanced studies, when such overtasking of the little 
child is prejudicial alike to the permanent growth of the mind 
and the health of the body. At some examinations it has been 
a painful necessity to hear little lispers astonish admiring spec- 
tators by their ready answers from " Juvenile Philosophy," or 
"Physiology for Beginners," etc. It is feared that time will 
not verify the predictions which these precocious prattlers called 
forth. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS. 

There ought to be both fewer and better classical scholars in 
our High Schools. There is no substitute for the Latin and 
Greek in a full course of study. But I question the wisdom of 
merely beginning Latin and Greek, or even any of the modern 
languages, when the pupils' circumstances and settled plans con- 
template so brief continuance in school that this poor smattering 
of a new language becomes a substitute for more rudimental 
and practical learning. This disproportionate study of other 
languages is due in part to the premature ambition of scholars 
to pursue the higher studies, and to the preference for teaching 
them rather than the simple rudiments thus displaced, and also 
to the mistaken impression of some teachers that the reputation of 
their schools depends upon the number ot their scholars in the 
classics. 

A little preliminary drudgery over the Latin Grammar and 
First Lessons, with no such facility in translation, or insight 
into the forms and philosophy of the language as to make it 
valuable as a discipline, or suggestive in the study of the En- 
glish, — to be dropped forever when school days end, — will poorly 
compensate for the neglect of that study of the English language 
and our unequalled English classics^ which would foster a love 
of literature, healthful and lasting flts life. Now the object of 
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GommoQ Schools is not to finish edacation, bat to lay the found- 
ation for future and higher attainments, to inspire the pupil with 
such love of learning that even when school days are ended, it 
will be the aim and pleasure of after life to complete his edu6a- 
tion. This great end of school should determine both the studies 
to be then pursued, and the methods of instruction. When 
school privileges are to be limited, a taste for the natural sciences 
can be awakened with a reasonable prospect of continuing the 
study in after life. An insatiable desire for self-improvement, 
thus early developed, will ever after seek and find leisure for 
study in the intervals of the most exhausting labor, or the moat 
engrossing business. 

PBEMATUBK GRADUATION 

Is a serious evil in our schools. Too many close their books 
and " finish thSir education " when that great work ought to be 
regardedas just begun. Not unfrequently children are perma- 
nently withdrawn from school at twelve years, and sometimes at 
a still earlier age. The law in regard to the employment of 
children in manufacturing establishments, although admitted to 
be wise and important, is not faithfully executed. There are 
not a few agents, overseers, and owners of mills who are to-day 
liable to the just penalty of this law. Some children are kept 
from school at a very tender age to engage in branches of 
industry not dignified with the name of manufactories, carried 
on in small shops or private families, others to serve as cash 
boys, errand boys and clerks in stores. This early with- 
draw ment of children has become a common as well as a 
great evil. The small portion of children who complete the full 
course in the high, or even grammar schools of our cities, indi- 
cates the same tendency to finish their education when that 
great work ought to be regarded as just begun. This prema- 
ture graduation proves to many an injury lasting as life, closing 
against them the doors to the highest and noblest sciences, the 
most important and practical topics, those best fitted to liberalize 
and expand the mind, and which are indispensable to anything 
like a complete Common School education. In education, as in 
architecture, such is the relation between the foundation and 
the finishing, the preparation and completion, that the same 
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time and effort seem to accomplish at the close manifold greater 
results than at the beginning. Thus a more marked change in 
mental character often seems to be wrought during the last year 
of a full school-course than during any two or three previous 
years. 

HOW TO MAKE A TOWN BEAUTIFUI/. 

The taste should be early cultivated. To love the beautiful 
should be held as a religious duty. In the very structure of our 
being, God rebukes the ignorance or indolence that so often 
dwarfs this noble faculty, designed to be an ally of virtue and 
to subordinate the animal and sensuous to the intellectual and 
spiritual. The love of the beautiful may become a source of 
high enjoyment, and give new incentives to mental effort. It 
sharpens the senses, fosters a taste for natural history, forms the 
habit of close observation, and trains both the memory and 
imagination. It reverently admires nature and makes her a 
constant teacher. A true Christian culture should lead our 
citizens, each to adorn his town, village, street, school-house, 
and first of all his home. Every tree, flower or shrub in the 
garden, every tasteful engraving or painting in the house, may 
add a new link to the golden chain which should ever bind the 
heart of childhood to the hearth-stone. Let taste brighten the 
joys of the domestic circle, and help to invest every scene in life 
with higher significance and beauty. The esthetic element as 
an educational force has been ignored, and the craving of the 
juvenile mind for the beautiful rudely repressed ; while ugliness, 
neglect and slatternliness vitiate the taste if not deprave the 
morals, and repel many youth who might otherwise be bound 
to the homestead. 

This subject was strongly impressed upon my mind by a visit 
to Stockbridge at the last anniversary of the " Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation." As I there learned how one lady started a plan which 
has added so much to the beauty and wealth of that town, I 
determined to urge others in my native State to do likewise. 
The example of " the Laurel Hill" has led to the organization 
of similar associations in Farmington and Norwich, each 
through the influence of a lady citizen. I cannot render a bet- 
ter service to the youth of Connecticut than by describing the 
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progresB made in Stockbridge, and trying to inaugurate a 
kindred moyement in onr own towns. 

The last fifteen years hare witnessed a great change in this 
model town. The story of this transformation shows how easily 
the same good work might be done in every country village 
in Connecticut 

On the last Wednesday of August, 1868, the citizens of Stock- 
bridge assembled in large numbers for the improvement of their 
sidewalks, streets, the public and private grounds, and of "Lau- 
rel Hill," a wild and romantic eminence, near the center of the 
village. A permanent society was organized, and afterwards in- 
corporated by the Legislature, called the Laurel Hill Association. 
This whole movement originated with a prominent lady of 
Stockbridge, to whose taste and efficiency the great and grow* 
ing influence of this association is largely due. 

In a beautiful and well-shaded amphitheatre of nature's build- 
ing, on the side of Laurel Hill, the Anniversary of the Laurel 
Hill Association has been held every succeeding August, when 
an oration, poem, and post-prandial speeches have annually at- 
tracted a large assembly. The object is of common interest to 
all. It has tended to fraternize the people, bringing together all 
classes on common ground, where differences of political or re- 
ligious opinions are forgotten. The annual orations, given by 
some of the leading men of New England and New York, have 
discussed such fit themes as " Country Life," " Simple Tastes,'* 
"Our Homes," "The Ministry of the Beautiful," "Home Life, 
and how to Ennoble it." 

As the result, the Stockbridge of to-day stands in marked 
contrast with that of former times. Nothing less than a photo- 
graph of the town taken then would convince the visitor that 
the village of 1858 was the Stbckbridge of to-day. 

The main street, irregulary laid out and unevenly graded, with 
deep pools of standing water in the spring-time, lined by un- 
even, irregular fences, with few trees and fewer side-walks ; the 
" green," without trees or fence, loaded teams making their ruts 
almost to the church door, to avoid the mud ; the cemetery, 
with a broken-down wooden fence, and with briars, brambles 
and weeds, growing in profusion ; these all appear in the photo- 
graph of 1868. None of them are seen Uniay. The streets are 
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now graded and drained. Shade-trees in great variety and pro- 
fuflion are seen on every hand. The " green" and cemetery are 
amply shaded and surrounded with substantial fences, in part of 
iron and of stone. Hedges, from the splendid Norway pines to 
the thickest arbor vitaa, abound, both in the public and private 
grounds. 

Besides its nobler influence in cultivating the taste of the 
people, and promoting public spirit and good fellowship, this 
association has been of great pecuniary benefit to the town. It 
has increased the market value of every house, every building- 
lot, every acre of land in the village. These trees, hedges, neat 
and extensive side-walks, wide streets kept like a lawn, the 
beautifiil soldiers' monument and noble library edifice, as well 
as other proo& of taste in the public and private grounds, tell 
you why the hotels and boarding-houses are thronged with sum- 
mer guests, and why men of influence come hither from the city 
to erect their countrv mansions. 

Something like the Laurel Hill Association ought to be formed 
in all our rural villages. It will " pay" in many ways. Some 
towns have already followed this example, and with the hap- 
piest results. The plan is now under consideration in many 
country villages. To help on this good movement, I give 
some details of the plan of the Laurel Hill Association and its 
work. 

Among the eighteen articles of its constitution are the fol- 
lowing: 

** Any person over fourteen years of age, who shall plant and pro- 
tect a tree, imder the direction of the Executive Committee, or pay 
the sum of one dollar annually and ^obligate himself or herself to 
pay the same for three years, shall be a member of this association. 
And every child under fourteen years of age, who shall pay as 
above the sum of twenty-five cents, or an equivalent amount of 
work annually, shall be a member. 

*^The payment of ten dollars annually for three years, or of 
twenty-five dollars in one sum, shall constitute a person a member 
for life." 

At the first annual meeting, the report of the treasurer showed 
as the amount paid in labor or cash, or subscribed, $1896. The 
number of trees planted the first year was 428. At this meeting 
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Cyrus W. Field, Esq., of New York, and E. W. Pomeroy, Esq., 
of Missouri, gave together the sum of $260, to be used for prizes. 
Fifty cents were given for every thrifty tree of the kind usually 
selected for ornament or shade, such as elm, maple, ash, tulip, 
bass, birch, white oak, Cottonwood, acacia, horse chestnut, etc. ; 
each not less than ten feet in height, and the evergreens not less 
than six feet. Also, a premium of $10, or a silver cup of like 
value, suitably inscribed, to the individual who should plant the 
best fifteen trees. For the second best fifteen, a premium of six 
dollars ; and for the third best fifteen, four dollars. All the 
above were to be planted within certain specified limits. Ano- 
ther prize of ten dollars to the person who should plant the 
greatest number and most thrifty forest or fruit trees in any of the 
public streets in the town. A prize of ten dollars to the person 
who should make the longest and best side-walk, or the most 
improvement in those already made. Also a prize of ten dollars 
to the person who should make the greatest improvement in the 
grounds around his dwelling, anywhere in the town. A reward 
of ten dollars was offered for evidence which should lead to 
the conviction of any one who should injure the fences, trees, 
side-walks, or foot-bridges, under the care of the association. 

The records show that over 3500 trees have been set out 
through the influence of this association. As there is now no 
room for more in the village, the same work is extended to the 
approaches to the town, making side-walks and planting shade- 
trees along the highways leading to adjoining towns. 

Besides annual contributions, the late Miss A. D. Woodbridge 
lelt the association a legacy of $3500. 

These efforts to beautify the town have promoted general cul- 
ture, as well as taste and public spirit. When $2000 were given 
for a town library, by a single benefactor, this amount was 
nearly doubled by individual contributions, and the town cheer- 
fully appropriates all that is needful to meet the current expenses. 
The library is therefore free, and the librarian informed me that 
from forty to eighty persons visit it daily. The library building, 
a beautiful stone edifice, with reading-room and lecture-hall, is 
also the gift of a munificent citizen of Stockbridge. 
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School Architecture is awakening new interest in Connecticut. 
More first class school houses were erected last year than ever 
before in a single year. Still more are now building, others are 
projected, and many more ought to be. In the appendix may 
be. found a description of the Skinner School at New Haven^ 
and the Brown School at Hartford. The plan of the Skinner 
is nearly the same as the new house on Howard Avenue. 
With one exception, it is a model for economy and adap- 
tation to its purposes. If it had an additional story, with a 
large hall, where all the school could be assembled for singing 
and general exercises, it would be complete. With no addi- 
tional cost for ground or roof, the expense of such third story 
for a hall is comparatively small, and its advantages are many. 

Hartford may justly be proud of the best school edifice in this 
country. I have visited the most noted school houses in the 
leading cities of New England, the Middle and Western States^ 
and I have nowhere found one so admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose, in its general plan, and in all its details, as " the Brown 
School." In the spaciousness of its play-grounds, in the arrange- 
ments for heating, ventilation and lighting, and other sanitary 
features, in the size, attractiveness and comfort of the several 
rooms, and the facilities for ingress and egress, it surpasses any 
school house I have ever seen. 

A full description of this noble edifice may be found in the 
appendix, p 222, which, with the cut and plans in the frontispiece, 
gives a clear idea of its general features. I do not advise any 
other district to attempt to rival or equal the expenditures of 
this district, the wealthiest, in proportion to population, in Con- 
necticut. Strict economy is to be practiced in all our school ex- 
penditures ; but many of the excellences of the Brown may be 
copied without additional cost. The best and most tasteful plan 
may be cheaper than the clumsiest style. The inspection of this 
house will suggest valuable hints to building committees, as to 
ventilation, lighting, blackboards, &o., for school houses of any 
size or cost. 

The plan of naming districts or new school houses from emi- 
nent friends of education, or public benefactors, as the Brown 
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in Hartford, and the Skinner, Dwight, and Eaton, in "New Ha- 
ven, is worthy of general adoption. Many of our districts bear 
names that are barbarous, and fitted to barbarize. In the 
last official returns to this department, are found such names 
as Devil's Den, Cider Hill, Cow Hill, Chicken Hill, Clapboard 
Hill, Horse Hill, Pudding Hill, Toddy Hill,. Pudding Lane, 
Woodohuck Hill, Wild Cat, Bedlam, Obtuse, Quail Trap, Whip 
Stock, Bangall, Poverty Street, Pinch Street, Pig Tail. 

While there has been so great improvement in school archi- 
tecture, and the State abounds in " temples of science" of pala- 
tial proportioni^ embodying every desirable improvement, there 
still remain very many " school huts^" badly located, in damp, 
unhealthy flats, near railroads, factories, or drinking saloons, or 
directly on the highway, without any play-grounds or suitable 
out-buildings, with but one entrance for boys and girls, narrow 
and low-ceiled, ill-ventilated, without blinds or curtains, while 
windows front the scholars in their seats. In a few cases, the 
desks consist of long boards around three sides of the room, 
while three planks fronting them supply all the seats for the 
larger scholars, and a similar and shorter row of planks, nearer 
the box stove in the center, serves for the younger children. 
"The school-house as it was" need not yet be limned in colors, 
or drawn in verbal pictures, as a memorial of the past. In some 
localities it still is — ^a conspicuous disgrace to the district that 
tolerates it School-yards, with trees, shrubbery and flowers, 
are the rare exceptions, as are scrapers, door-mats and thermom- 
eters, inside. The health of children often suffers from excess- 
ive heat^ as well as poisonous gases. A temperature of 76, 78, 
and 80, is very often observed in our schools during the winter. 

VENTILATION. 

Much as has been said on ventilation, the majority of the 
school-houses of the State remain unventilated, or at best ill- 
ventilated. Any apparatus for this purpose, other than windows 
and doors, is still the exception. Bad air is the greatest annoy- 
ance that I encounter in visiting schools. To the children con- 
stantly breathing poisonous gas, the permanent consequences, 
besides the present lassitude and restlessness, are most injurious. 
In visiting eight schools in one town, I enjoyed the luxury of 
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breathing pure air in each. The cause of this rare phenomenon 
was not any superior apparatus, but the following printed regu- 
lation of the school committee, conspicuously posted in every 
room, which I beg leave to commend to teachers and commit- 
tees: — 

"The windows that will not directlv admit the air upon the 
children, should, during the hours of the school session, be 
dropped a few inches from the top ; and at recess, and at the close 
of the school, both morning and afternoon, all the windows 
should be thrown wide open for a few moments, so as to change 
the air of the school-room and effectually remove from it all im- 
purities." 

SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 

School Gymnastics have been illustrated and commended in 
our Teachers' Institutes, and there has been a marked increase 
of interest in physical training. They are now practiced in 
a large number of the schools. School visitors and teach- 
ers need only to understand their simplicity and practical 
usefulness, to welcome them more generally to the school- 
room. The common objection, as to expense, is purely imagin- 
ary. They can be, and are, widely introduced, without any cost 
for apparatus or special instruction in this department. With 
the manuals on this subject at hand, every teacher in fair health 
can, by a little study and practice, be prepared to conduct these 
exercises. Some of the best illustrations of physical training 
which t have witnessed have been introduced by teachers who 
are " self-taught" in this department. This remark is made, not 
to disparage any system of gymnastics, but for the encourage- 
ment of that large proportion of teachers who hesitate to intro- 
duce these exercises in school, because they have had no oppor- 
tunity to drill under a master of the art 

The influence of school gymnastics is obviously favorable to 
physical development. Many boys have increased their chest 
measurement two inches by these drills, in one year's practice. 
Many more have thus regained the " lost art" of infancy — that of 
deep and full breathing — ^a habit as conducive to mental activity 
as to physical vigor. It is painful to observe how common in 
the school-room is a cramped and stooping posture, contracting 
the chest, impeding the free action of the heart and lungs, and 
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frequently inviting pulmonary disease. Teachers need literally 
to straighten their pupils, and emphatically to reiterate the direc- 
tion, " sit up." School gymnastics, recurring at frequent inter- 
vals, even though occupying but three or four minutes at a time, 
favor an upright posture in the seats, and a manly and graceful 
bearing at all times. 

These gymnastic drills form a fit preparation for study, not only 
by recreating and invigorating the physical system, but by ex- 
hilarating and stimulaiing the mind. Indeed, in this respect, all 
vigorous play and athletic sports help to educate the intellectual 
powers. But these concert drills are specially fitted to wake up 
mind, and habituate youth to exact and prompt obedience. Such 
an amusement, demanding the utmost force and promptness in 
simultaneous movements, responsive to the music of the piano, 
accordion or drum, or if no instrument is available, to the sim- 
ple "air-beat" of the teacher's "baton," is often found one of the 
best expedients to stimulate and conciliate the lazy, the stupid, 
or the sullen. 

Success in study depends mainly on the culture of the will, or 
the power to control and concentrate all one's faculties at pleas- 
ure. Such discipline of the muscles bs will enable one to sum- 
mon evefy nerve and fibre into fullest exertion at any moment, 
will aid in the command of the mental faculties. 

As facts are more influential than theories, I could name 
many schools where it is evident these gymnastic exercises have 
been as favorable for mental improvement as for physical educa- 
tion. I have in mind one large school where the pupils are 
nearly all children of foreigners, and many of them very poior, 
in which the manifest results of the admirable drills there daily 
practiced demonstrate the value and usefulness of such exercises 
in schools, in promoting order and studiousness. Much has 
been very properly said of the necessity of providing military 
education for our youth. Now here, without cost for instruction 
or equipments, is the best possible preparation for the special 
military drill, if it be not the most available substitute therefor 
in our public schools. 

The exercises of well trained boys are more varied, rapid, and 
exact in time, than the ordinary drills of our best military com- 
panies. Boys thus disciplined and invigorated would need com- 
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paratively little special practice in the " manual and tactics," to 
rival the Zouaves in promptness, endurance and agility. 

VACATIONS. 

It is quite common in Litchfield County, and in some other 
parts of the State, to keep the schools through the last of July 
and the whole of August. The hottest months are obviously 
the least favorable for study, while" the gathering of berries 
and other peculiar attractions of summer, as well as the increased 
demand for labor in this busiest season with the farmer, then 
present the strongest claim to outrdoor life. There is a waste of 
time and money in midsummer schools. The attendance lessens 
and the interest flags. I would commend the growing prac- 
tice of holding annually three terms, commencing for the first 
near the beginning of our school year. September and October 
and the first half of November, though the most favorable time 
alike for study and attendance, are too often chosen as the vacation 
months. If the second and third terms begin early in December 
and April respectively, there remains time for a full school year 
of forty or forty-two weeks, yet leaving the hottest season, as 
well as the busiest in the country, for a long vacation. The first 
and second vacations may properly be short. In many towns 
the second term is lengthened one or two weeks, and the summer 
term proportionally shortened. 

CHILDREN IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The law in regard to the employment of children in manufiac- 
turing establishments is so often disregarded, that its provisions 
should be kept before the people. I therefore quote sections 47 
and 48 of Chapter IV, Title 13, of the Greneral Statutes, Revis- 
ion of 1866 :— 

Sec. 47. No child, under the age of fifteen years, shall be em" 
ployed to labor in any manufacturing establishment, or in any 
other business in this State, unless such child shall have attended 
some public or private day school, where instruction is given by a 
teacher qualified to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, Eng 
lish grammar, geography, and arithmetic, at least three months of 
the twelve, next preceding any and every year, in which such child 
shall be so employed; and the owner, agent, or superintendent, of 
any manufacturing establishment, who shall employ any child in 
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such establishment, contrary to the provisions of this section, shall 
forfeit, for each offense, a penalty of twenty-five dollars, to the 
treasurer of the State. 

Sec. 48. A certificate, signed and sworn to by the instructor of 
the school, where any child may have attended, that such child has 
received the instruction aforesaid, shall be deemed sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact : and the school visitors of the several towns, 
personally, or by a committee by them appointed, annually, and as 
often as they shall think proper, shall examine into the situation of 
the children employed in the several manufacturing establishments 
in their respective towns, and ascertain whether the foregoing re- 
quirements are duly observed, and report all violations thereof to 
some informing officer, to the intent that prosecutions may be in- 
stituted therefer; and all informing officers shall prosecute for all 
such violations. 

None can deny that this law is wise and important. Its vio- 
lation is commonly due to inadvertence, but sometimes to grasp- 
ing selfishness. The great body of our manufacturers are in cor- 
dial sympathy with the friends of education, and are liberal sup- 
porters of public schools. I have frequent occasion to speak on 
this subject in visiting manufacturing towns, and to remind 
school visitors that the law makes it their imperative duty at 
least once a year to examine into the condition of children em- 
ployed in factories or in any otfier business^ and to report all vio- 
lations of this law to some informing officer. They are not, as 
is so often done, to wait for information to be given to them, 
but they should discover and inquire into all such cases, " to 
the intent that prosecutions may be instituted therefor." 

While many companies openly and persistently violate this 
just and needful statute, there are others which faithfully carry 
out its requirements. As an illustration of the great influence 
which may thus be exerted in behalf of education, permit me 
to mention the manufacturers of Windsor Locks, who in this 
respect furnish a model worthy of imitation by all similar es- 
tablishments. In this place all applicants for employment under 
fifteen years of age are required to bring written certificates 
firom their teachers or the school visitor, stating the time they 
have attended school during the year. It is not enough to be 
connected with the school for three months. The rule adopted 
requires a certificate from the register of actiuil attendance the 
full time specified in the statute. The parents least interested in 
schools, appreciate some of the evils of irregular attendance. 
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on findings to their surprise, that their children, by reason of 
absences or truancy, have not been at school the required time. 
' The following pledge was signed by all the manufacturers of 
that town. If the same agreement were entered into by all the 
merchants and manufacturers of Connecticut, many hundreds of 
youth, now illegally employed, would at once be in school. I 
earnestly commend this plan for general adoption. 

" We, the undersigned, manufacturers of Windsor Locks, desi- 
ring to promote the cause of education, for which the tax-payers 
of this town have so munificently provided, hereby pledge our- 
selves to each other, to the Board of Education, and to this com- 
munity, that from and after the close of the next term of our pub- 
lic school, we will employ no children or young persons in our 
mills, except such as are provided with a certificate issued by au- 
thority of the Board of Education, showing that the applicant for 
employment has attended school the ftiU term required by law." 

This measure, and the great excellence of the new graded 
school, have led to a remarkable increase in the attendance in 
the schools of that town. 

In another manufacturing village, punctuality is also promo- 
ted by the ringiug of the ** factory bell " fifteen minutes before 
the daily sessions. For the purpose of promoting good order in 
school, the rule has been enforced for many years, " that no per- 
son who is disorderly in school shall be employed by the com- 
pany." This regulation has eflfectively secured the cooperation 
of those parents who were proposing to get work for their chil- 
dren in the mills. Though this rule has been strictly carried 
out, but four applicants for employment during the last ten 
years have been rejected on the ground of their misconduct at 
school. One Irish boy, expelled from school for misconduct^ 
found his name at once on "the black-list" in the counting- 
room. But the next morning, melted by the tears of his moth- 
er, and thoroughly subdued by the sterner treatment of his 
father, he begged for re-admission to the school, made a humble 
apology to the teacher before the school and the school visitors, 
and became one of the most obedient boys in the school. It 
hardly need be added, his name was erased from the black-list 

Surely, three months schooling annually is little enough for 
any child under fifteen years. The law is just and necessary. 
All admit that it is founded on a wise policy. . The o^lj^ Qbjeo- 
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tion I have ever heard is not to the principle of the law, but to the 
hardship it involves in individual and exceptional cases. " This 
widow is very poor and dependent on the earnings of two daugh- 
ters." Is that a sufficient reason for keeping these sisters, one 
eleven and the other thirteen, out of school for two successive 
years ? Better that the town should help that poor family for 
the time, if need be, than to famish their minds. Better pinch 
the body for three months, than enfeeble the intellect for life. 
Let it be understood that this law must be enforced, that all 
children mttat be in school three months of every year, and in 
the end you lessen the amount of hardship and poverty a thou- 
sand fold. If the enforcement of the law involves some hard- 
ships, evils more and greater far follow its violation. In one 
district, enumerating 205 children between the ages of four and 
sixteen, over 100 did not attend school during thte year. The 
plausible plea of poverty really applied in only a very few ex- 
ceptional cases. A poor Irish woman in Windsor Locks cheer- 
fully carries her cold lunch to the mill for her dinner, to save 
time and strength for the support of her two children at school, 
and that they need not be tardy by working for her at noon. 
Another Irish woman requested the Principal of the Union 
School " to let her boy leave school and enter the mill a month 
before the end of the term, saying that her husband was out of 
work, and that they must now depend* on this boy to support 
the family of six small children. The boy was requested to in- 
form his parents that the rule must in all cases be observed. 
The boy went home happier than if he had received a gold 
watch, because he could now complete the term." The Princi- 
pal adds, " what was my surprise a fortnight afterwards to meet 
that mother in the street full of smiles and saying, I am now 
glad you kept my boy in school. He likes the school so much, 
we are glad to have him stay." 

SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The School for Imbeciles, at Lakeville, under the judi- 
cious and efficient management of Dr. H. M. Knight, continues 
to merit public confidence and support. The following letter 
from the excellent Principal shows the present condition and 
work of the school. 
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" The number of pupils with us, the past year, is 41. The gen- 
eral health of the institution has been good. The operations of 
the School have been successful, and add to the testimony of 
former years, in favor of the humanity and necessity of our 
work. 

There is a portion of our children whose improvement mostly 
comes from general training, in contra-distinction from school 
training, who are more properly asylum cases, but we cannot 
gather children froin all. over the State without reaching both 
classes. If we had large accommodations it would not be de- 
sirable to receive both classes, — the one class needs aid as much 
as the other, but it has seemed best to me to try to gather here, 
so far as possible, those who could most quickly respond to 
care and teaching. 

Of 85 children who have been members of this school, 28 are 
now either learning trades, or at work for their own support, or 
are capable of self-support. 

When the enlightened tax-payers of Connecticut get so far on 
that they take it as a regular dose to make annual appropriations 
for the incurably insane, because they are insane, and it is righij 
I think this fact will help them to see that it is right to care 
for the imbeciles because they are imbeciles. 

I have grown young since I found absolute proof, Connecticut 
proof, of the economy of our labors. The question, "will it 
pay ?" has been asked me ten times, during the last nine years, 
for each single time that some humble Christian woman has 
asked me if results show that it was needful Christian work. 

But you desire to know what goes on in school. 21 read ; 7 
are learning words from cards; 20 point out States, riverSj 
towns, &c., on the map ; 8 recite Geography lessons ; 13 study 
Arithmetic ; 13 add, 10 subtract, 3 divide ; 14 write, and corres- 
pond with their friends; 11 sew ; 4 do fancy work; 7 knit; 6 
boys work on the farm; 16 dance; 9 sing; 3 girls assist in 
housework. Nearly the whole school are in the articulation 
class. 
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THE SOLDIEBS' OBPHAN HOKE AT MANSFIELD. 

Bkpobt racnc J. B. Oabpxkikb, SupjutiJH ! M »«t. 

To the Secretary of the Board of Education : 
The Superintendent of the Connecticut Soldiers' Orphan 

Home respectfully submits the following statement of the con* 

dition of the School for the year ending April 80, 1869. 

Whole number of children under instruction since the open- 
ing of the " Home," Oct. 8th, 1866, - - - - 101 

Number under instruction April 80t£, 1868, ' - • 49 
" received during the year, . - . • 38 

Total " *' " - - - ' - - 82 

Number of dismissals during the year, ... 30 

" in the (Home) School April 80, 1869, • - 52 
Attainments of those receired the past year : — ^Did not know 
the alphabet, 6 ; could read a little, 12 ; could read in First 
Beader, 11 ; could read well, 4t ; total 88. 
Nine had studied Mental and Intellectual Arithmetic, and 
four Common School Arithmetic. Could not write, 24; 
could write a little, 4 ; could write legibly, 5 ; total, 88. 
Of those now in School, 4 do not know the Alphabet ; 10 
read in the Primer ; 11 in the First Beader ; 12 in the Sec- 
ond ; 15 in the Third ; total, 52. 
There are now studying Primary and Intellectual Arithmetic, 
24; Common School Arithmetic, 9 ; First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy, 12; Primary Geography, 12; learning to write, 
(form letters), 12 ; can write legibly, 12; can write well, 6. 
Time in school, five hours per day, 45 weeks in the year. 
Average daily school attendance 44; least number in the 

Home at any one time, 45 ; greatest number, 57. 
The youngest child in the Home is 4 years old ; the eldest, 
15 ; the average age is 9 years. 

The preceding tables and figures give as nearly as possible 
the statistics and condition of the school for the past year. Still, 
they tell but little of the toil and labor of directing and educa- 
ting the minds and hearts of these children. 

The school was taught by Miss E. H. Elliott, of WolcottviUe, 
a teacher of considerable experience and tact in the business, 
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and we look baok upon the results of the year with much satis- 
faction. 

The same modes of teaching are adopted as in our public 
schools, the aim being to make the children familiar with the 
elementary principles of a good education. 

The school district in which we are located pay into the 
treasury of the " Home " the money which our children are 
entitled to draw from the School Fund. 

DARIKN.— fitch's HOME FOB SOLDIERS' OBPHANS. 

In speaking of the School at "Pitch's Home," the School Visit- 
ors say, " We feel a degree of embarrassment, owing to the some- 
what mixed relation which it sustains to the cause of popular 
education. It is a chartered institution, and at the same time a 
separate school district. It receives its share of the public 
money, but nothing from the Town Deposit Fund or from the 
Town Tax. It complies only in part with the law in making its 
returns. It says nothing about receipts or expenditures, and 
yet there are more than twenty-five scholars continually enjoy- 
ing its advantages, who are not wards of the institution. It is 
neither wholly a public school nor a private school. In view of 
this, to say the least, anomalous position, the utterances of the 
Board of Visitors are not a little hampered by considerations of 
delicacy, fearing lest they may tread upon forbidden ground. 
So far as it is a public school, they have a right to speak of it ; 
so far as it is a private school, they have no right. The Board 
would inquire if something cannot be done to simplify its rela- 
tion to the cause of public education in the town. It is a noble 
charity, worthy of the liberal patron whose name it bears. Its 
great capabilities of usefulness should not be crippled by any 
unnatural alliances." 

THE AMEBICAN ASYLUM FOB THE DEAF AND DUMB, AT. 

HABTFOBD, 

Eev. Collins Stone, Principal, now employs fourteen teachers 
and has 283 pupils — a larger number than ever before. Of 
these, 186 are boys and 98 are girls. The school fully main- 
tains its high reputation. 
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THE STATE BEFOBM SCHOOL, AT HEBIDEK, 

Continues its good work, and now contains 266 boys. The 
accommodations are ample for about 175. More room is greatly 
needed. The number received the last year was 122. The 
total number of different boys in the school during the year was 
888. The boys are in school four and a half hours a day six 
days in the week, except Saturdays when the afternoon session 
is omitted. Many of the boys excel in Arithmetic, and the gen- 
eral progress has been gratifying. The school is managed with 
great economy and eflBiciency. The union of kindness and firm- 
ness, the quick and discriminating perception of individual 
characters, and the tact to manage and magnetize boys, specially 
qualify the Principal for his important work* 

THE CONNECTICUT INDUSTBLAIi SCHOOL FOB GIBLS. 

The effort to establish this Institution has steadily progressed 
during the past year. An act of incorporation was passed by the 
Assembly of 1868, also a law committing girls between the 
ages of 8 and 16 to the guardianship of the Directors, through 
Judges of Probate instead of the criminal courts. Heretofore 
$3 per week has been paid by the State for such girls when 
sent to the jail or the workhouse. By this law the same amount 
is appropriated to defray their expenses, if sent to this school, 
and to educate, protect and save instead of punishing and ruin- 
ing them. Ten thousand dollars were given by the State to aid 
this object and $57,000 additional have been secured from pri- 
vate sources by the indefatigable efforts of Eev. Thomas K. Fes- 
senden. The town of Middletown has generously given a beau- 
tiful and valuable farm, with a good house upon it, for the loca- 
tion of the School. A Board of Directors has been organized. 
Plain, substantial, but pleasant and tasteful buildings are soon to 
be erected, and it is hoped to commence the school, on the family 
plan, essentially like the Massachusetts Industrial School for 
Girls, by the 1st of May, 1870. 

The School is a private corporation, employed by the State 
to educate and save neglected, vagrant, wayward and exposed 
young girls. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 

It has been customary for the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation to notice this Institution in his Annual Beport, since he 
was made by law one of the Visitors, and this was constituted the 
State Agricultural School. I am under special obligations to 
the officers for the free use of the main lecture room for the series 
of Teachers' Institutes held in New Haven during the last year, 
and also to Professors Gilman and Brewer for the numerous 
and very valuable lectures they have given in the Institutes held 
in other parts of the State. I give below the Beport of the 
State Board of Visitors, prepared by the Chairman, Governor 
English, and some of the facts brought before the Board, at its 
last meeting. During the last year one thousand dollars was 
contributed by Governor English to the General Fund of the 
Institution. 

To the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut: 

The undersigned, in behalf of and by vote of the State 
Board of Visitors of the Sheffield Scientific School, would 
respectfully report that the Board have performed the duties 
required of them by law, in twice visiting the School during 
the year ; once, for the purpose of examining the working 
management of the institution, and again, to select such 
applicants as presented themselves, with the proper qualifica- 
tions, for the several gratuitous scholarships open to students 
from different parts of the State. 

The management of the School during the year has been in 
the highest degree satisfactory to the Board of Visitors, and 
the instruction given in Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, and 
the accessory branches of Science, of the most thorough and 
practically useful character. 

The School with its able and efficient corps of instructors 
must continue to commend itself to public favor and confidence, 
as it is rapidly growing in the means of usefulness and enlarging 
its faciUties for instruction. 

The interesting and able report of the Governing Board and 
Faculty of the institution, which is herewith submitted, will 
be found to contain all the necessary information desired with 
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regard to the condition and management of the school and the 
course of instruction given therein. 

The Board would avail themselves of this opportunity of 
commending the Institution anew not only to the approval 
and encouragement of the General Assembly^ hut to the confix 
dence and patronage of the friends of education throughout 
the State. , 

JAMES E. ENGLISH, Chairman. 

This Institution is advancing in usefulness and efficiency, and 
growing in public favor. It has now a larger number of stu- 
dents (140) than in any former year. Its professors are men of 
large attainments, and enthusiastic in their several departments. 
Though the rules in regard to attendance, study, and scholarship, 
are strict and rigidly enforced, the most cordial and intimate re- 
lations exist between the students and instructors. This insti- 
tution stands in the front rank among the scientifie schools of 
this country. The course of study now occupies three years, 
and would at once be extended to four, if the limited resources 
of the school would permit such increase of expenditure. The 
requisites for admission have lately been advanced, although 
many candidates have annually been rejected on the old stand- 
ard. 

During the first year, the students pursue together a uniform 
course of study. In the other years special professional educa- 
tion is provided for chemists, metallurgists, civil, mining and 
mechanical engineers, agriculturists, naturalists, geologists, and 
the like, making some seventeen distinct groups, each with its 
peculiar curriculum. This subdivision into so many special 
courses increases the labor of the professors. They work hard^ 
and are poorly paid. More than one of this devoted corps of 
twelve are giving their services to the school gratuitously, others 
are on half pay, who from their devotion to this department of 
Yale College have declined more lucrative positions elsewhere. 
The whole endowment of this department is but $327,000. Of 
this amount the munificent founder, whose honored name it 
bears, gave $161,000. The national grant realized $135,000. 

The Agricultural College of Massachusetts already has $333,000, 
and yet urges good reasons for a further endowment of $150,000^ 
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So large a part of the fund of the Sheffield Scientific School 
has been necessarily expended in buildings, cabinets, and appa- 
ratos, that the entire endowment available for current expenses 
yields less than $14,000 a year. 

By tlie appointment of the United States Government, Brig. 
Gen. B. S. Eoberts, U, S. A., has been detailed, in accordance 
with an act of Congress, to give instruction in military science 
to the students of this department, and he entered upon the 
duties of this appointment in September last, at the beginning 
of the present academic year. 

Although the course of study is as distinct and complete in 
itself as if it were in no way connected with the college proper, 
entire harmony exists between the two departments, the Acad- 
emic and the Scientific. The classical and scientific courses are 
directed by the same Board of Trustees. The museums, libra- 
ries, and astronomical and philosophical instruments, are alike 
open to both sets of students. 

The Sheffield School is also largely a professional school, where 
graduates of Yale and other colleges are training as miners, en- 
gineers, chemists or astronomers. Advanced students frequently 
pursue special scientific studies, under the direction of some one 
of the professors, far beyond the prescribed course. 

The Museum of Geology has lately received important addi- 
tions. The most interesting and valuable of these is a superb 
slab of fossil footprints, found by T. M. Stoughton, Esq., of 
Gill, Mass., at Turner's Falls. This specimen, valued at $1,000, 
was presented to the cabinet by the Yale class of 1868, as a 
parting memorial. It is regarded as the finest slab of footprints 
ever discovered. It is 80 feet by 20 in size, and has deeply im- 
pressed upon it, a series of 21 tracks of the gigantic Otozoum, 
each track being upwards of 15 inches in length. There are 
also on the same surface a number of other footprints, and rain- 
drop impressions. 

The last graduating class of the Sheffield School also pre 
sented to the cabinet another unique slab, recently found by 
Eoswell Field, Esq., on his farm in Gill. It is 12 feet by 2^, 
and has a row of fine large tracks of Brontozoum, by far the 
most perfect series yet discovered. Very valuable additions to 
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the cabinet have recently been made from the marl deposits of 
New Jersey, 

A contribution of $6,000 has lately been made to the Shefl&eld 
School by M. Dwight Collier, in the name of his 4®ceased 
brother, Thomas Passitt Collier, a recent student of this institu- 
tion. This gift is directed ?to books and apparatus in Mechan- 
ical Engineering, which was the favorite study of the late Mr. 
Collier. This amount was increased to $10,000 by friends of 
the school in New Haven. Professor Chester S. Lyman, in 
company with Prof. H. A. Newton, is now in Europe to make 
the appropriate selections. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following statement shows the number of towns in each 
county in which private schools are maintained, the number of 
such schools, and the number of pupils attending them. These 
figures are collected chiefly from the Eeports of the Acting 
School Visitors. 





No. of Towns 






Counties. 


containing 
Private Schools. 


Private Schools. 


Pupils. 


Hartford, 


20 


60 


1,768 


New Haven, 


15 


82 


2,957. 


New London, 


9 


28 


862 


Fairfield, 


16 


90 


2,382 


Windham, 


4 


11 


890 


Litchfield, 


19 


45 


1,180 


Middlesex, 


10 


23 


598 


Tolland, 


8 


11 


277 



Total, 101 845 10,364 

teacher's institutes. 
Institutes were held during the last year as follows : 

At Norwalk, beginning Oct. 12, 1868, 5 days. No. attending, 207 

" Danielsonville, *« Nov. 9, " 6 « " " 160 

At NewMilford, « Nov. 4, " 3 " " « 103 

" Plymouth, " Jan. 14, 1869, 3 « « " 91 

" Windsor Locks, " Jan, 21, " 3 " " " 97 



TBAOHBES' INSTITUTED lOd^ 



u 2 ** " " 66 

u 2 ^' <^ ^^ 94 

a 2 " " " 62 

u 2 *' ^ ^^ 47 

u 2 " " " 108 

« Iday, « " 91 

u I u « u 39 

M 1 w " " 52 

" 1 « « « 81 

« 1 M " « 29 

1869,1 ** « " 76 

« 1 « « « 98 



At Willimantio, begin. Jan. 28, 1869, 3 days. No. attending, 156 

" Cornwall, " Aug. 27 

" Ridgefield, '« Sept. 15 

" Woodbniy, ** Oct. 1 

« Essex, " Oct. 8 

" Unionville, " Nov. 19 

" Madison, " June 9 

" Pomfret, " June 11 

" StaflTord Springs, " June 26 

" New London, « Oct. 6 

" Stratford, " Dec. 15 

" Hartford, " Jan. 14 

« Hartford, " Feb. 20 

There have also been four evening sessions in New Haven, 
one each month during the winter, with an average attendance 
of 112 each, and evening sessions in Bridgeport, Pair Haven, 
Berlin, Wolcottville and New Britain, with estimated average 
attendance of 85, besides a large general audience. The same 
teachers are often found at successive meetings. The whole 
number in attendance during the year is 2218. 

The exercises were conducted by the following persons: 
Professors F. T. Eussell and W. W. Niles of Trinity College ; 
Prof. J. 0. Bodwell, D.D., Bev. Wm. L. Gage, S. M. Capron, 

F. F. Barrows of Hartford ; Rev. J. Oummings, D.D., President, 
and Professor H. N. Rice of Wesleyan University ; Professor 
Henry B. Buckham, Waterbury ; Hon. D. N. Camp and Charles 
Northend, New Britain ; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown ; H. M. 
Cleveland, Brooklyn ; Professors Thomas A. Thaoher, D. 0. 
GKlman, Wm. H. Brewer and Mark Bailey, Yale College ; Miss 

D. A. Lathrop of Worcester ; Ariel Parish, City Superintendent 
of Schools, R. W. Wright, Esq., Rev. E. L. Clark and S. 0. 
Johnson of New Haven ; Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., Pekin, 
China ; Rev. H. Powers and N. C. Pond of Danbury ; N. A. 
Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of the Schools of New York; 

E. A. Hubbard, Superintendent of the Schools of Springfield ; 
Geo. A. Walton of Westfleld ; J. K. Lombard, Bridgeport ; W. 
W. Woodruff, Pennsylvania ; Professor Sanborn Tenney, Wil- 
liams College ; Rev. O. S. St. John and E. D. Babbitt, New York ; 

G. W. Merriam, Norwalk ; Jared Reid, Stockbridge, and by 
the Secretary. 
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My aim in these Institutes is, first, and always foremost, to 
suggest the best methods of instruction and government in 
eehools; second, to give an impulse to teachers in the direction 
of self-culture ; third, to give information in some broader field 
than the school studies ; fourth, to awaken public interest and 
sympathy in the cause of Education. 

To indicate the very cordial reception everywhere pven to 
these meetings, I quote the following from the Transcript of 
Danielsonville. 

" To say that the Teachers* Institute held here last week was 
eminently a success in every respect, is what every one who was 
fortunately present heartily asserts. It will be a memorable week 
in the stunulns it has given to the cause of Education in this 
county. If there were any teachers present who did not ^ain 
new ideas and suggestions on improved methods of teachmg, 
wluch will be of inestimable worth to them in their important 
field of labor, as the educators of the youth committed to their 
charge, then there is no doubt they have mistaken their calling. 
We wish to write with enthusiasm in commendation of the Institute. 
It was subject matter for great rejoicing to those who have 
labored, ofttimes with no great encouragement, to incite a greater 
interest in the cause of education, to induce efforts for a higher 
standard of school privileges, to see the enthusiasm exhibited in 
relation to the Institute. That they appreciated these privileges 
was attested by the crowds that were present, as well in the day 
as in the evening sessions. The large vestry of the Congrega- 
tional Church had to be enlarged by opening the folding doors 
that separate that from other rooms, in order to accommodate all 
who desired to listen and learn, and the auditorium, galleries and 
all, was hardly able to hold the people who gathered in the 
evenings. And, thank heaven, this was not to attend a low and 
demoralizing entertainment, but to receive food for the intellect 
which was offered them from some of the best minds of New Eng- 
land. We date a new and better history for this village — and so far 
as the influence shall extend, for other localities — ^from the holding 
of this Teachers' Institute in the autumn of 1868. One hundred 
and sixty teachers and school visitors were entertained by our 
people, besides other guests, but no one that we hear of felt other- 
wise than repaid over and over again for all the extra care which 
such additions brought to the ordinary duties of the family, and 
when the announcement is again made — ^which we hope another 
year will bring— that such an opportunity will be offered to this 
village, the latch-string will be found out on the doors of hospita- 
ble homes sufficient to entertain treble the number that were 
Welcome here last week." 
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The expenses of the Institutes have been as follows : 

Amount paid lecturers, .... t2,491.?6 

Incidental expenses, . . . . s. 203.02 
Amount expended, ..... 2,784.77 

Amount appropriated, .... 8,000.00 

Balance on hand, ..... 215.28 

Number of lectures given in Institutes, 268. 

The number of Institutes, 27. 

The vouchers for all moneys paid out, after being audited 
and approved by Judge E. Carpenter, the Treasurer of the 
Board of Education, are deposited with the OomptroUer and 
kept in his office for public inspection. 

I have occasion to tender my thanks to the lecturers who 
have rendered most valuable service to the cause of common 
schools at these Institutes, for so small compensation. 

Much of the success of our Institutes is due to the press. 
The newspapers of the State, without distinction of parties, 
have rendered most effective service to the cause of education 
in many ways, besides giving the widest circulation to the notices 
of the Institutes. 

OPINIONS ON SCHOOL LAWS.* 

The following series of questions includes the principal inqui- 
ries recently received as to the meaning of the School Laws, an^ 
the distribution of the moneys to be raised for schools by 
town tax. 

Qitestion IsL For how long a time in each year does the new 
law require that the towns shall maintain free schools ? 

Ansu)^. The new law is silent on that point But by refer- 
ence to Section 119 of the school laws, it will be found that 
"No school district shall be entitled to any portion of the 
public money, unless the school in said district has been kept 
* * * for at least six months in the year," The inference is 
that the towns must maintain the schools free for at least six 
monika. To prevent any doubt, the minimum legal school year 
should be clearly stated. 

* The Free School Law is giyen on page 217 of this Beport. 
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Qties. 2d. Mast a town provide for six months' free school 
by taxation alone^ aside from moneys received from the School 
Fund, Town Deposit Fund, and Local Funds? 

Ans. No. Moneys received from these several fands may be 
included with the amount raised by tax, in providing for six 
months' free school. 

Ques. Sd. Is a town required to raise by tax for schools more 
than one mill on the dollar? 

Ans. The new law isays, '^ each of the towns in this State 
shall, annually * * * raise by taxation, in addition to the four 
tenths of a mill required by" previous law, ''such sum of 
money as each town may find necessary to make its schools firee, 
not less than six-tenths of a mill on the dollar." 

The requirement of this law is evidently ^^Jree schools" and 
sufficient money raised by tax, (in connection with moneys from 
funds, as above stated,) to make the schools ^e0,ypr not less than 
six months of the year. If a tax of one mill on the dollar will 
suffice for this purpose, that rate of tax will AilfiU the require- 
ment of the law. But if a one mill tax, with income from funds, 
will not suffice, then the rate of taxation for this purpose must 
be fixed higJier than one mill on the dollar. In most of the 
towns a higher rate of tax will be necessary. No town has 
fully complied with the law by appropriating one mill on the 
dollar, unless the amount raised by a one mill tax is sufficient 
to maintain free schools for at least six months. The law fixes 
the minimum rate of taxation. But so great is the difference 
in the relative wealth of the towns of the State, that in 
the town which is richest as compared with its school pop- 
ulation, (Hartford,) a one mill tax will realize $5.45 « for each 
child enumerated ; while in the town that is relatively poorest, 
(Voluntown,) the same rate of tax will realize only TOJ cents 
for each child enumerated. (See pages 122 and 123 of this Be- 
port.) The smaller the Grand List of any town, in comparison 
with its number of children of school age, the higher,— other 
things being equal, — must be its rate of tax for schools. When 
the law says, ^^not less than ^V o^ ^ i^^U on the dollar," it im- 
plies that m^re may be necessary. 

Qites. 4b{h. How is the money raised for schools by tax, and 
the other school money, to be distributed ? 
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Ans. (a.) The dividend received from the School fond is to 
be '' distributed among the several towns, in proportion to the 
number of persons between four and sixteen years of age." 
(Section 116 of school laws.) It is to be distributed among the 
several districts in the same proportion. This has been the law 
and the usage for nearly half a century, (since 1820). 

(b.) The income received by any town from the Town De- 
posit Fund, together with avails of the old town tax for schools, 
— tV of a mill on the dollar, — ^is to be distributed as follows : 
(1.) To every district which receives from the School Fund less 
than $50, enough is to be given to make up $50 ; L e., every 
such district is to receive from the moneys named above, (b.) so 
much as its dividend from the School Fund falls short of $50, 
Thus, if a district receives from the School Fund $28, it needs 
$22 to ' make up ' $50 ; if it receives $19, it needs $31 to * make 
up ' $50. Districts which receive from the School Fund $60 or 
or more of course need nothing additional to ^ make up ' $50. 
(2.) After the $50 has been thus ' made up ' to the districts en* 
titled to it) the remainder of the money from the Town Deposit 
Fund and the -^jjot a mill tax is to be ''distributed to the seve- 
ral districts and parts of districts in each town according to the 
average daily attendance in schools kept as required by law, of 
persons residing in said town for the year ending the 81st day 
of August next preceding such distribution." 

(c.) The money raised for schools by the additional town taX) 
— of Vi? of a mill, or more, — is to be " annually distributed to 
the several school districts within each town, under the direc- 
tion of the selectmen and school visitors." They are to use their 
own discretion in the distribution of it. 

Ques. 5. Why did not the law of 1868, requiring of towns 
additional tax for schools, give the selectmen and visitors some 
ruh for distributing the avails of that tax? 

Ans, The Act of 1868, copied on this point, the exact Ian* 
guage of the Act of 1860. (See Public Acts of 1860, Chapter 
XXXI, Section 1.) The Act of 1854,— by which towns, were 
for the first time required to raise money for schools by taxa* 
tion, — provided that the amount of money so raised should be 
" distributed to the several school districts within each town 
under the direction of the selectmen and town treasurer, or under 
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the direction of the Board of Education, in case such Bo&rd 
shall have been appointed." (See Public Acts of 1854, Chapter 
XL, Section 1.) The legislature of 1868 thus followed the 
precedent already established. It is believed that no one uni- 
form rule for distribution would apply with entire equity in all 
cases. The designated officers of each town are supposed to 
be the best judges of what is most fair, just and equitable for 
the several districts of their own town. 

Ques. 6. How diall ' the average daily attendance ' be com- 
puted? 

Ana. The law does not direct in this matter. 

One method is to find the average attendance for each 
term of a school in the year, — ^whether two, three or four 
terms, — ^then find the average of these several averages, and use 
that as Hhe average daily attendance' for that school. The 
average attendance for every other school in the same town hav- 
ing been found in the same way, the sum of these averages is 
made the denominator, or divisor, and each separate average 
the numerator, or multiplier, for its particular school or district 
This method takes no account of the length of the terms in the 
several districts. The true method qf getting the. average attendance 
of any school for each term is given in the school register. 

A better method is to take the whole number of days atten- 
dance of all the scholars in a school as the numerator, or mul- 
tiplier, for that school, or district ; and to take the aggregate 
number of days attendance at all the schools in the town for 
the denominator, or divisor. This method takes into conside- 
ration the length of terms, as well as the number of scholars reg- 
istered, and the regularity of their attendance. Should this 
method be adopted, it would tend to secure long terms of school, 
and full and regular attendance. The latter seems to be the most 
common and satisfactory. Of course the method adopted in each 
town must be uniform in all the districts. 

Ques. 7. When does the school year end ? 

Ans. The thirty-first day of August. 

Ques. 8. For what school year must the average attendance 
be taken in making the distribution for the current year 
1868^9 ? 

Ans. " For the year ending the 81st day of August next pre- 
ceding such distribution," i. e., Aug. 81st, 1868. 
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Ques. 9. If a town pays all the bills of all the schools, what 
necessity is there for taking the trouble to divide a part of the 
money according to average daily attendance? 

Ans. In that case there is no such necessity, and the part of the 
law which requires that mode of distribution may be considered 
as of no application. Many towns adopt this plan and pay all 
the expenses of all the schools. Where the districts are econom* 
ical in their expenditures this is the best and simplest method. 

Ques. 10. Is every district to receive $50, before the money 
referred to in Chap. IV, Sect 117, is divided according to aver- 
age attendance? 

Ans. No, but those districts only which receive fix>m the 
School Fund less than $50. 

Ques, 11. If a town, in making its appropriation for its 
schools, does not provide a sum sufficient to make them free for 
at least six months, can it make any additional appropriation for 
the same purpose during the same school year? 

Ans. Yes. A town can and ought to supply such deficiency. 
Any town that fails to do it is liable to the penalty provided in Sec- ' 
tion 2 of the "free school law." Many towns, known to be lib- 
eral in the support of schools, appropriated at first but one mill, 
because the exact amount needed was not known, with the 
express understanding that the deficiency would be made up. 

Ques. 12. If a district receives from the town an amount that 
is not sufficient to maintain its school six months, can it claim 
any more money from the town ? 

Ans. Every district has the right to require of the town a 
sum sufficient to maintain its school at least six months, at a 
reasonable rate of expenditure. But if a district is extravagant in 
its expenditure, it cannot claim from the town the meand of sup- 
porting its extravagance. 

Ques. 18. Can a district expend any sum it may see fit, either 
by paying unusually high wages to its teachers, or by pro- 
longing its schools far beyond their customary length, and then 
call upon the town to foot the bills, however large? 

Ans. No. The ' free school law ' says, " each of the towns * 
* * shall, annually * * raise by taxation ***** such 
sum of money as each toum may find necessary to make its 
schools free," etc. This language implies that each town, as a 
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town, is to jadge how much is necessary, and to make its ap- 
propriation accordingly. 

Ques. 14. Has a district any right, under the new law, to levy 
a district tax on property ? If so, may it tax property that has 
already been taxed by the town ? And is it to make any ex- 
ception in favor of those who have sent no children to the 
school during the term to which the tax has reference ? 

Ans. The right to levy a district tax, as defined in Section 81 
of the school laws, is not modified nor affected in any way by the 
Acts passed in 1868. And as all property in a town is liable to be 
taxedby the town, any district tax must of necessity he levied upon 
property that has already been taxed for school purposes by the 
town. Neither can any regard be paid, in laying or collecting a 
district tax, to the question whether the person to be taxed has sent 
any children to the school, or has any children to send to 
school. The only question is, how much is his proportion of 
the tax. 

Ques, 16. May the money received from the town be used by 
a district in paying for teacher's board, and for fuel ? 

Arts. That money may be used for the necessary current ex* 
penses of the schools. The board of teachers is to be considered 
a part of their wages, and of course may be paid like any other 
portion of their wages. The cost of fuel, as one of the neces- 
sary current expenses, may be defrayed from the same funds. 
All the districts in a town should of course be treated alike in both 
these respects, as it would be unjust to make allowance for teach- 
er's board, or for fuel, in a part of the districts only. But if any 
district sees fit to board its teacher, — ^by 'boarding around,' or 
otherwise, — or to provide its fuel at its own charges, by volun- 
tary contribution or in any other way, and to use the money 
which it receives from the town for these purposes in improv- 
ing the quality or increasing the length of its schools, it has the 

right to do so. 

Ques. 16. May the money received from the town be em- 
ployed by a district in payiag for repairs on or about its school 
house, procuring furniture of any kind, as stoves, desks, tables, 
chairs, blackboards or maps, or in providing books for poor 
children ? 

Ans. The ' free school law ' is understood as intending to pro- 
vide only for the current eocpenses of the schools ; and the cost 
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of bailding, repairing, refitting and famishing school houses is 
to be defrayed by the several districts. As regards books for 
poor children, the law expressly provides, (Section 84,) that 
" the district committee * * * shall, when the scholars are not 
properly supplied with books, and their parents or guardians 
are too poor to furnish them, provide the same at ike expense of 
die district^ But if a town votes to assume any or all such ex- 
penses, a part, or the whole of them, as the case may be, can 
be transferred from the district to the town. 

Ques. 17. Has a district the right to charge tuition for non-res- 
ident pupils that attend its school ? 

Ans. Ko district is obliged to maintain a school for children 
living in other districts, nor to admit them to its school. If 
such pupils are admitted, the district has a right to some com- 
pensation* If it receives that compensation in an increase of 
receipts from town tax, or from public funds, it may waive all 
right to charge tuition for non-resident pupils. But where pu- 
pils attend the school of another district than that to which they 
belong, the privilege of doing so is usually regarded as worth pay- 
ing for, and the parents or guardians of such pupils may be 
expected to pay such rate of tuition as may be agreed upon. 
This is essentially a private transaction. The repeal of the law 
which formerly provided for * fixing a rate of tuition,' does not 
cover such cases. Where, however, a town bears all the 
expenses of ail the schools, no tuition should be required for 
pupils resident in the towuy whom the school officers permit to 
attend out of their district. The case of children attending the 
school of another district because no school is maintained in 
their own district differs from that now under consideration. 

Que^, 18. When a district lying in two or more towns receives 
less than $50 from the School Fund, is the amount to be made 
up to $50 by each of those towns, or by all of them jointly, or 
by that one to which the district belongs? 

Ans. The $50 is to be made up once only. The law omits to 
state whether the $50, (formerly $35,) shall be made up wholly 
by the town to which the district belongs, or whether each town 
shall make up a part, in the same proportion which the number 
of its children living in such district bears to the whole number 
of children in the district. The latter would seem to be the 

8* 
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more equitable way ; but in practice, — as the amount to be made 
up is usually not large, — ^the asage has been, in same cases at 
least, that each town has taken the charge of making up the 
entire amount for those districts which are reckoned as belong- 
ing to it, — ^that is, generally, those districts whose school houses 
are situated within its limits. (See Section 69 of school laws). 
There can be no difficulty in determining, upon this principle, 
to what town a ''joint district " is to look for the making up of 
$50. This rule is so easily applied, and on the whole so fair 
in its application, that it is to be preferred to any other. 

Ques. 19. Can a joint district claim any portion of the town 
tax from any other town than that to which it belongs ? 

Ans. (a.) It can claim its portion of the money which is di- 
vided according to average daily attendance, for the law which 
provides for that mode of distribution requires that '' the seve- 
ral districts and parts of districts in each town " shall receive 
their due proportion on that basis ; and also requires that " the 
committee of each joint district formed from two or more towns 
shall on or before the 16th day of September in each year, make 
returns in writing to the board of school visitors in the several 
towns firom which each district is formed, of the average daily 
attendance of persons residing in said town, and belonging to 
the district during the year ending the Slst day of August next 
preceding." 

(b.) That portion of the avails of town tax for schools which 
is to be distributed "under the direction "of the selectmen and ' 
school visitors " is left entirely to their disposal. In most cases 
of joint districts, if not in all, each of the towns concerned 
ought, in equity, to bear a part of the expense, in addition to 
what is distributed according to average attendance. But as 
the law leaves the distribution of a large part of the funds en- 
tirely to the selectmen and school visitors, they must be left to 
act in this matter according to their own views of justice and 
equity. 

Qnes. 20. When one of the towns in which a joint district is 
situated raises by tax only the minimum required by law, and 
the other (or others) of those towns exceeds that minimum, and 
provides liberally for its schools, how is such district to obtain 
its due proportion of money from each of such towns ? 



1 
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Ana. The law provides no definite way. The district can 
only present its claims to each of the towns in which it is situ- 
ated, and show what proportion of its expenses should justly be 
paid by each, and then rely upon the justice of the distributing 
officers to furnish the proper proportion from each town. 

The law aught to be so modified as to provide more definitely for 
joint districts. 

Ques. 21. Can a town to which a joint district belongs tax for 
school purposes property included in such district, but situated in 
another town f 

Ans. Sec. 70 of the School law reads thus : " The property 
of the inhabitants of a district formed from two or more towns 
may be taxed for school purposes in the town to which such 
district pertains ; but for all other purposes shall be taxable in 
the town in which such inhabitants reside.'' The meaning of 
this section appears to be that all the property of the inhab* 
itants of a joint district may be taxed for school purposes^ (and 
no other,) by the town to which such joint district belongs. If 
this is the right construction of this section, the difficulty of 
deciding how joint districts shall be provided with sufficient 
funds is essentially diminished. Whether any town has ever in 
fact thus levied a school tax upon the property of inhabitants of 
another town, does not appear. Neither is it evident that this 
section authorizes a town to tax for school purposes neither 
more nor less of the property of another town than is situated i7i 
siLch joint district; but the intent of the law seems rather to be 
that the property of those who live in such joint district shall be 
taxable for school purposes by the adjoining town to which 
such joint district belongs, whether such property be situated in 
such district or elsewhere.* 

Increased definiteness of the law upon this point is much needed* 



*An Act was passed by the last Legislature which throws some light 
upon this question. (See Public Acts of 1868. .Chapter zxzviii.) This Act pro- 
yides that the Board of Education and Selectmen of the towns of East Haven, 
Branford and North Brauford, " may alter and fix the school district boundary 
lines between" those towns " in such manner as they shall deem to be necessary 
and proper for the convenience of the people living near the boundaries of said 
towns, and for this purpose they may set portions of any one of said towns to 
either of the adjoining towns, for school purposes only/* 

The second section of this Act touches tiie point now at issue. It provides that 
"the persons and real estate tiius set off from one of said towns to another, shall 
be lAxed for school purposes in the town and district to which such persons and 
real estate are eet q^ pursuant to the provisions of the foregoing section." 
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Qtiestion 22. When a town which inclades portions of one 
or more joint districts, votes to constitute itself a ^' Union School 
District," under the Act of 1867, in what position does it leave 
those joint districts? Are the boundaries of the newly consti- 
tuted Union District the same as the town boundaries, or do 
they include all the school districts which formerly belonged to 
the town, taking in portions of other towns, and leaving out 
such portions of the town as are parts of districts that belong to 
other towns? 

Ans, This is a very difficult question, and no answer can be 
given that is wholly satisfactory. By reference to the law of 
1867 authorizing towns to constitute themselves Union School 
Districts, (Public Acts of 1867, chapter Ixxxvii,) it will be 
found, (section 1,) that "every town in this State may, at any 
annual town meeting, assume and thenceforth maintain the con- 
trol of the common schools within its limits j * * ♦ and 
for this purpose every such town shall be constituted a Union 
School District." Further, (section 4,) " said Union Districts 
shall assume the property and be responsible for the debts of 
the districts now existing within the limits of the several towns." 
Again, among the duties to be performed by the conamittee of 
such Union District, (section 8,) it is provided that they " may 
arrange, if they see fit, with the committee of an adjacent dis- 
trict for the instruction therein of such children as may attend 
there more conveniently." 

The meaning of this law seems to be that a " Union School 
District", constituted according to its provisions, has precisely the 
same boundaries as the town which constitutes it. But the 
practical operation of the law thus construed is the source of 
much difficulty. If all the towns in the State were to become 
Union Districts, such difficulty would either not arise, or would 
be readily overcome. But to conduct joint districts upon a sys. 
tem compounded of the old district system and the new town- 
district, or Union District system, involves some embarrassment. 
There is comparatively little difficulty in providing for the 
schooling of those children who live in a portion of the town- 
district which has previously been joined with a district that 
belongs to another town, for the committee of the town-district 
can arrange for the instruction of such children in an adjacent 
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district. Bat if a tovrn ia constituting itself a Union District 
follows its town lines, and thereby leaves '* out in the cold" a 
small portion of an adjoining town that had previously been 
joined with a district that belonged to the town that is now a 
Union District, such small portion of a town is left belonging 
nowhere. The town with which it has heretofore been con- 
nected in school matters has cast it o£^ and the town within 
whose limits it is included cannot, under the old district system, 
do anything for it. 

This difficulty is not merely theoretical, but has actually been 
experienced. To overcome it, either the law providing for 
Union School Districts must be construed to mean that the 
boundaries of such districts shall include all the districts which 
formerly belonged to the town, whether such boundaries coin- 
cide with the town line or not; or some new legislation is neces- 
sary to provide for the removal of the difficulty. 

Question 23. If a town, in constituting itself a Union District, 
follows its town line as the boundary of that district, and in so 
doing cuts across the boundary lines of joint districts, is it bound 
to ash the consent of the adjoining town in which such joint dis- 
trict is partly situated, or to give notice to such town that the 
joint district arrangement has been abolished ? 

Ans, There is no iat^, enacted by the State, which covers 
this question, but courtesy undoubtedly requires that the other 
party should at least haw notice of the change. 
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A skUement oftJie Libra/ry Orders issued during ike year ending March 8l«(, 1869. 



TOWKS. 



Hartford, 
It 



41 



Canton, . 

Enfield, , 

East Windsor,. 



It 



Farmington, 



u 



Glastenbuiy,. 
Granby, 



It 



Hartland, (East,)... 

Manchester, 

New Britain, 

South Windsor, 

Suffleld, 



It 



Wethersfleld, 

Windsor, 

Windsor Locks, 



DISTBIOTS. 



First, 
South, 

North Ifiddle, 
Arsenal, 
Gollinsville, 
No. 6, 
No. 1, 
No. 8, 
No. 10, 
West Plains, 
Union, 
No. 8, 
No. 1, 
No. 4, 
Centre, 
East, 

No. 1, Centre, 
No. 1, 
North, 
North East, 
Newington S. 
No. 2, 
Union, 



I 



8d,* 

2d,« 

1st,* 

2d,» 

4th, 

2d, 

4th, 

2d, 

6th, 

2d, 

6tfc,* 

2d, 

8d, 

3d, 

Ist, 

1st, 

llth.* 

7th, 

ist, 

2d, 

1st, 

4th, 

3d,* 



16 towns; 23 districts; 5 1st install 
ments; 7, 2d; 4, 3d; 3, 4th; 1, 5th; 1, 
6th; 1, lih; 1, 11th. 



New Hayen,. 

tt 

Derby, ..... 

<t 

East Haven,, 
tt 

Guilford, .... 

Hamden, 

Bladison, 



It 



Meriden, 
Milford, . 



<i 

M 
tt 



North Branford, 
North Haven,... 



tt 
tt 



Oxford, 

Wallingford,. 
Waterbury,., 



tt 
tt 



Woodbridge,. 



New Haven, 
Fair Haven, 
No. 4, Anwnit, 
So. it Biimugkan, 
No. 4, South, 
Ho. 6^ Fair Hitoi, 
West Side, 
No. 8, 

No. 3, Woods, 
No. 4, Neck, 
Prattsville, 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 6, 
No. 7, 

Northford S. 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 

No. 8, aw., 

No. 2, 

No«,6ft6,(oiii«d,) 

Centre, .. 

Waterville, .. 
East Farms,. 
South, ... 



New London, 

Norwich, 

Bozrah, ...... 



6 towns; 8 districts; 1 1st install- 
ment; 4, 2d; 1, 3d; 1, 6th; 1, 11th. 



Bridgeport, .. 



6tfc,» 
Sth,* 
6th.* 
1st.* 

mi 

3d, 

Ist, 

llth. 

9th, 

]2tk, 

6th, 

Ist, 

4th, 

4th, 

1st, 

1st, 

9th, 

3d, 

2d, 

2d, 

2d, 

9tk,* 

3d, 

4th, 

1st, 



14 towns ; 26 districts ; 6 Ist install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 3, 3d; 3, 4th; 1, 6th; 
2,6th; 1,8th; 3,9th; 1,10th; 1, llth; 
1, 12th. 



T0WK8. 



ti 

It 



Montville, 
Sprague, .: 



DI8TBI0T8. 



No. 2, 

No. 3 or Falls, 
No. 1, 
No. 3, 
No. 6, 
No. 4, 
No. 1, 
No. 3, HftiOTor, 



II 



llth,* 

2d,* 

3d, 

Ist, 

2d, 

2d, 

2d,* 

6th, 



tt 



Danbury,... 
Bethel, .... 
Easton, .... 
Fairfield, ., 
Greenwich,. 

Monroe, 

Norwalk, .. 



tt 
tt 



Stratford, .... .... 



tt 
tt 



Stamford, ......... 



tt 



Wilton, 



Bridgeport, 

Bamum, 

Pembroke, 

Centre, 

Centre, 

No. 4, 

Division St, 

lootiig loue, 

Elm Street, 

North West, 

liddloSIileBirer, 

Centre, 

New North, 

Union, 

Old North, 

Centre, 

Hoi.3ft4(iiitei) 

Gkorg^town, 



llth.* 

7th,* 

3d, 

4th.* 

2d, 

1st, 

2d,* 

4th,* 

1st, 

1st, 

2d, 

4th.* 

1st, 

1st, 

Ist 

6th,* 

Ist, 

1st, 



11 towns; 
ments; 3, 2d 
7th; 1, llth. 



6 towns; 5 districts; 2 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 1, 8d; 1, 4th. 



18 districts ; 8 Ist instaU- 
; 1, 8d; 3,4th; 1, 6th; 1, 



Brooklyn, . 

Chaplin, .... 

Thompson, . 

Windham.......... 

Woodstock, 



No. 1, 
No. 1. 

llo.8,llovBoftoi, 
No. 2, Hatohasg, 
No. 2, It. Hope. 



3d, 

2d, 

Ist, 

4th.* 

Ist, 



Litchfield, 



It 



Qoshen, 

Harwinton,, 
Morris, .... 



tt 
tt 



New Milford,. 



tt 



Plymouth,, 
ft 



<t 

C4 



Beach St., 
Harris Plain, 
No. 8, 
No. 7, 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 
No. 1, 
No. 13, 
No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 6, 
No. t, 



6th, 

6th, 

Ist, 

1st. 

2d, 

9th, 

8d, 

12th 

1st, 

3d, 

4th, 

2d, 

9th, 

Ist, 

Ist, 



WOKK OF THE TEAB. 
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(OOHTiH UJBD.) 



TOWNS. 



Plymouth^ 
Torrington,. 



u 
u 
u 



Washin^n, 



DISTBIOIB. 



No. 8, 

Torringfd, S., 
" C, 
" N., 

Woleottrilla, No. 1, 

No. 4, 



4a 



1st, 

eth, 

6th, 
6th, 

4tli,* 
1st, 



8 towns; 21 districts; 7 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 2, 8d; 2,4th; 1,6th; 4, 
6th; 2,9th; 1, 12th. 



Middletown, . 

Haddam, 

Killingworth, 



u 



Middlefield, 
Sajbrook, .. 



City, 


Sth.* 


No. 14, 


3d, 


Lane, 


1st, 


South West, 


3d, 


North, 


8th, 


(Deepmv.)S., 


1st, 



5 towns; 6 districts; 2 1st install- 
ments; 2, 3d; 1, 5th ; 1, 8th. 



TOWNS. 



Coventry, 



(( 



Ellington,. 
Mansfield,. 
Stafford, .. 



ii 
Union,. 



(< 



SIBTBICTB. 



No. 8, 

No. 9, 

No. 6, 

No. 18, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 6, 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 



si 
h" 

7th, 

3d, 

Ist, 

2d, 

3d, 

3d, 

6th, 

2d, 

1st, 

5th, 



5 towns; 11 districts; 2 1st install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 3, 8d;*l, 5th; 1, 6th; 
1, 7th. 



SuHMABY.~68 towns; 117 districts ; 33 1st installments ; 23, 2d; 17, 8d; 12, 
4th; 6, 6th; 10, 6th; 3, 7th; 2, 8th; 5, 9th; 1, 10th; 4, 11th; 2, 12th. 

Number of districts, (marked *,) which received muUiple appropriations, 25, 
Total amount drawn by such districts, $1,016. Whole amount drawn from the 
State Treasury for School libraiy appropriations, $1,630. 



WORK OP THE YEAR. 

The following summary will indicate the details of my work 
during the year, so far as it can be given in a statistical form. 
Lectures given out of the State are not included in this state- 
ment. 

Number of lectures, - • - - - 161 

Schools visited, - - - - - -411 

Visits to towns, -----. 106 

Number of different towns visited, •< - - - 72 

Estimated number of children addressed, • - 25,000 

A catalogue with the post office address of the teachers attend- 
ing the Institutes, is kept at the office of the Secretary, who 
freely tenders his services to teachers desiring schools, or Com- 
mittees in quest of teachers. 

The statistics in this Beport, as in former Beports, have been 
prepared by the faithful and accurate Clerk of the Board, Bev* 
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John G. Baird. Of nearly 1700 letters sent out last year, over 
two-thirds were written by him. The numerous legal questions 
presented have been the subjects of our consultation, but the 
replies have been written mostly iJy him. The " opinions " on 
pp. *111-122* cover the most essential points* These opinions 
have been examined and approved by one of the most eminent 
jurists of our State. 

My official connection with the retiring Chairman of your 
Board ought not to close without a cordial acknowledgment of 
his valuable services to the cause of Education. The name of 
James E. English should ever stand honorably connected with 
the Free School System of Connecticut. 

For the kindness and cooperation of teachers, school visitors 
and the friends of education in all parts of the State, I cherish 
a grateful remembrance. To the attacks of two or three corres- 
pondents of the New Haven papers, I have made no reply. 
Honest criticism I shall ever welcome, and one who consents to 
hold a public office, should not chafe under unjust censure. 
Such arguments as ^' Massachusetts innovator," ^Hheorist," '^ex- 
perimenter," " enthusiast " and the like, I am content to let time 
answer. By a few habitual opponents of free schools, my acts 
have been misrepresented. But all this was expected. I fully 
counted the cost at the outset. Badical changes have been in- 
troduced, and our school system has undergone important mod- 
ifications. The opposition which resists every innovation upon 
established usages and institutions was a matter of course. 
While I would avoid all personalities, and use the utmost cour- 
tesy and conciliation that consistency allows, to have " suited 
every body " would be a doubtful compliment, where conflicting 
opinions are to be harmonized and old practices and prejudices 
supplanted. It may be that a negative character and a crooked 
policy can so dexterously trim the sails as to steer clear of the 
clustering Scyllae on the one hand and the countless Charybdes 
on the other; but I have faith enough in human nature to be- 
lieve that an earnest, straight forward and independent course 
will in the end most commend itself to the fevor of men, and 
secure the permanent results desired. 

BIEDSEY GRANT NOETHEOP. 

New Havsn, May^ 1869. 



APPENDIX. 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED FROM THE RETURNS OF THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS IN ORDER 

TO SHOW THE CONDITION OF 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT 

DUSING THE YEAB ENDING AUGUST 31, 1868. 



FBBLIMINABT NOTE. 

Great pains have been taken to make the following tables 
as correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not at- 
tainable, they may be considered as giving a just view of the 
condition of the public schools. These tables are based upon 
the returns which the law requires the school visitors of every 
town to submit each year to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education. The school visitors receive their information to a 
considerable ^extent from the district committees, and they again 
from the teachers whom they employ. The new School Register 
which has been provided for the use of the schools of the State, 
in accordance with the law, is intended to facilitate the annual 
collection of these returns, and its general use is recommended. 
Copies may be obtained gratis on application to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. 

EXPLANATION OP THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabeti- 
cally, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown, there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. The population of each town, according to the United 
States census of 1860. 

No. 3. The Grand List of each town, October, 1867. These 
figures are taken from the report of the State Treasurer to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, 1868. 

No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 6. The number of public schools in each town. 
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No. 6 The number of departments in the -public schools, count- 
ing each school-room of a graded school as one department. 

Nob. 1 and 8. The average length, in days and decimals of a 
day, of the schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 9. The number of children between four and sixteen enu- 
merated in each town in January, 1868 ; the basis of distributing 
the inisome of the School Fund. These figures agree with those in 
the report of the Commissioner of the School Fund to the General 
Assembly in May, 1868. 

Nos. 10 and 11. The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 12. The number of different scholars registered in the pub- 
lic schools during the year reported ; in other words, the number 
of children who attended the public schools some part of the year. 

No. 13. The number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 
who attended no school whatever during the year. 

N. B. The figures in this column are so largely based upon 
"estimates" that they give only an approximation to the exact 
truth. It is hoped that in future reports they can be given more 
accurately. 

Nos. 14 and 15. The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

No. 16. The number of those registered over 16 years of age. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20. The number of male teachers and female 
teachers employed in winter and in summer respectively. 

Nos. 21 and 22. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that is supplied by 
the district. 

No. 23. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
School two or more successive .terms. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who were teaching for the first 
time. 

No. 25. The amount of money received by each town from the 
School Fund. 

No. 26. The income from the town deposit fund in each town. 

No. 27. The amount of money raised for public schools by 
town tax in each town. / 

No. 28. The amount of money raised for schools by district tax. 

No. 29. The amount of money raised for schools by tuition or 
rate-bills. 
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No. 80. The amount of money received from local frmds for 
school purposes. 

No. 31. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously mentioned. 

No. 32. The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 33. The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 34. The amount expended for ftiel and incidental expenses. 

No. 35. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 36. ^The amount expended for other objects than those pre- 
viously mentioned. 

No. 3Y. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 37, include money expended for new school 
buildings, also the small amount expended for libraries and appa- 
ratus. The columns containing these amounts are omitted from 
these tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 120 and 
121. 

The columns of per-centages and averages which, in previous 
Reports, have been given in these tables, may now be found on 
pages 130 to 145. 
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$39.61 
20.38 
28.87 
26.00 
26.38 
18.24 
24.19 
21.21 
30,57 
26.33 
28.81 
37.70 
24.49 
32.91 
33.31 
21.12 
14.70 
39.70 
28.00 
26.91 
30.08 
26.10 
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30.32 
3140 
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The amounts reported as expended for new school houses during iht year ending 
August 3 W, 1868, are as foOows, These are included in ihe " Totals " of expenses 
in the tables immediately preceding, pages 102—119. 



TOWNS. 



No, of 
School 
Houses. 



Amount. 



HABTFOBD OOUNTT. 



Hartford, 


1 $26,322.68 


Enfield, 




♦2,169.43 


Fannington, 




14,268.03 


New Britain, ..- 




17,703.00 


Wethersfield, -_. 




2,600.00 


Windsor Locks,. 




32,000.00 




6 


$94,963.14 



NEW HAVKK OOUNTT. 



New Haven, 


1 


$48,841.64 


Derby, ---.- 


1 


3,878.93 


East Haven, 


1 


8,000.00 


Meriden, 


1 


31,000.00 


North Branford,. 


2 


2,350.00 


Orange, 


1 


1,789.51 


Seymour, 


1 


2,000.00 


Waterbury, 


1 


18,784.95 




9 


$106,595.08 



FAIBFIBLD OOUNTT. 



Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Norwalk, 

Stamford, 



1 
2 
1 



$8,234.00 

30,227.63 

8,000.00 

f4,238.04 



$45,699.67 



WINDHAM OOUNTT. 



Brooklyn, 

Putnam, 

Windham, 

Woodstock, 




$1,657.25 

10.000.00 

4,200.00 

1,200.00 

$16,967.26 



TOWNS. 



No. of 

School 

Houses. 



Amount. 



LrrCHlTELD COUNTT. 



Canaan,... 

Kent, 

Plymouth, 
Woodbury, 



1 
1 



$1,866.05 

426.00 

+700.50 

3,484.08 



$6,466.63 



MIDDLESEX OOUNTT. 


Chester, ... 




f$l,670.4S 


Cromwell, 


1 


1,185.18 




1 


$2,705.61 




TOLLAND 


COUNTT. 


Vernon, . 


1 


$3,614.91 









BY COTTNTIES. 



Hartford, ... 
Hew Haven, 
New London, 
Fairfield, ... 
Windham, 

Litchfield— - 
Middlesex, .. 
Tolland, 

Total 



6 
9 

4 
4 
4 
1 
1 


$94,963.14 
106,596.03 


45,699.57 

16,957.25 

6,465.63 

2,705.61 

8,614.91 


29 


$276,901.14 



* Of this sum, $1,117.08 was for payment of debt on house previously built, 
f To pay debts on houses previously built. 
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Ihe amounts expended for Librariee ar^d ApparatuSj during the year ending Au- 
gust dlstj 1868, are (»sfoUows. These amounts are included in the *' Totals " of ex- 
penses on ihe previous pa^esj 102 — 119. 



Towns, Amount. 

Hartford, $526,621 

Berlin. 19.76 

East Windsor, 30.00 

Enfield, 11.00 

Hartland, 10.00 

Manchester, 20.00 

New Britain, 159.00 

Simsbury, , lO.uO 

South Windsor, 10.00 

Suffield, 51.00 

West Hartford, 26.00 

Wethersfield, 20.00 

Windsor, 10.00 

$902.37 

New Haven, $597.88 

Derby, 240.00 

Bast Haven, 15.69 

Guilford, 2106 

Hamden, 10.00 

Madison, 37.00 

Meriden, 42.00 

Milford, -. 40.50 

North Haven, 21.00 

Orange, 30.00 

Oxford. 10.00 

Se3rmour, 16.60 

Waterbury, 53.25 

$1,134.87 

rf ■■ ■ ■ > < ■■ .. ■ MMM ■,■ ■ I 1 I I 11 I I ■ ■ I I ■■■ I - M l ■ 

New London, $45.00 

Norwich, (Town,) 47.54 

Bozrah, .._.._ 40.00 

Groton, ." 15.00 

Sprague, , 68.00 

$215.54 

1^ ■ .. »■ i.^^i — — ., . , ■■■I ■ ■■ II ■ ■■■ I ^- ■»■ 

Bridgeport, $57.63 

Danbury, .- ' 26.25 

Darien, 10.00 

Easton, 21.00 

Fairfield, -. 20.00 

Greenwich, 4^.64 

Huntington, ..-,. 24 48 

New Canaan, _ 60.75 

Norwalk, 106,87 

Stamford, 40.00 

Stratford, 20.0u 

10 



TowTis. Amount, 

Trumbnli, __.. 10.00 , 

Westport, 20.00 

Wilton, 20.00 

$470.62 

Canterbury, $10.00 

Chaplin 30.00 

Windliam, 291.42 

Woodstock, 20.00 

$351.42 

Colebrook, $12.50 

Goshen, 20 00 

Morris, 79.00 

New Hartford, 10,00 

New Milford, 27.00 

Plymouth, 100.70 

Sharon, 10.00 

Torrington, 89.05 

Winchester, 29 50 



$377.75 



Middletown, (City,) $125.00 

Cromwell, 20.00 

Middlefield, 21.25 

$166.25 

Coventry, $20.00 

Ellington, 38.50 

Mansfield, _ 40.00 

Stafford, 67.30 

Union, ._ 42.00 

Yernon, -_,___. , _. 72.25 

$280.06 



BY COXTNTIES. 

Hartford County $90237 

Hew Haven County. 1, 1 34. 87 

New London County, 21 5.54 

Fairfield County, 470.62 

Windham County, 35 1 .42 

Litchfield County, 377.75 

M iddlesex County^ 166. 25 

Tolland County, _ . ^ 280.05 

Total) $3,898.87 
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TABLE I. 

In which aU Uie Towns in (he State are arranged according to the amount oftaxoible 
property in each for every child between fow and sixteen years. 

The amount is given in dollars. 

This table is based upon the Grand List of October, 1867, and the Enumeration 
of children made in Januaiy, 1868. It is designed to show the relative wealt2i of 
the several towns in the State, as compared with their respective number of 
children of school age. An examination of this table will show which towns are 
best able to devise liberally -for their public schools. 

In the numerous cases where a district comprises parts of two or more towns, 
aU the children in such district are usuallj returned as from that town in which 
the school house of the district is situated. For this reason this table cannot be 
made to show exactly what it is designed to show, but the variation is usually 
very small. 

Compare the rank of towns in this table with their rttnk in Table n. 



CD 
CP 

00 



1 

2 
8 
11 
3 
6 

9 

13 
10 
14 

5 
15 

•? 
16 
12 
57 
35 
25 
114 
18 
33 
30 
39 
43 
34 
23 
32 
41 
80 
21 
37 
26 



7 

00 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 



TOWNS. 




Hartford, 

West Hartford, 
Wethersfield,.. 
Andover, .. ... 

Pomfret, 

South Windsor, 

Watertown, 

New Haven, 

Reading, . ... 

Stratford, 

Bethlehem, 

Goshen, 

Norwich, 

Stonington, 

Woodbury, 

Southbury, 

Litchfield, 

Middlebury, 

Essex, . 

Simsbury, 

Winchester, 

Scotland, ., 

£ast Granby, ... 
Middlefield, .... 

East Haven, 

Wallingford,-.- 

Saybrook, 

Stamford, .. 

Lebanon,. , 

Avon, . ..-•. 

Woodbridge, 

Ridgefield, 

Westport,- 



$5451 
3963 
3940 
3658 
3587 
3556 
3480 
3250 
8196 
3102 
3042 
3040 
3029 
3023 
2969 
2960 
2940 
2873 
2861 
2829 
2801 
2790 
2789 
2784 
2769 
2767 
2767 
2736 
2733 
2716 
2709 
2702 
2683 




24 
31 
46 
29 
49 
40 
51 
68 
36 
52 
28 
50 
19 
27 
17 
72 
55 
68 
61 
44 
70 
119 
60 
53 
48 
88 
45 
42 
63 
78 
56 
115 
I 64 



34 Guilford, 

35Suffleld, 

36 New London, 

37 Windsor, 

38 Meriden, 

89 Woloott, 

40Bloomfleld, 

41 Easton, .. 

42 Farmington, 1. 

43 Norfolk, 

44 Washington, .. 

45 Brookfleld, 

46Darien, 

47 Trumbull, 

48 Bethany, 

49 Sharon, ._ ._ 

60 New Milford, 

51 Durham, .. 

52 Salisbury, 

63 North Stonington, 

64 Bridgeport, 

65Bozrah, 

66 Harwinton, 

57 Norwalk, ♦.._ 

58 Fairfield, 

59 Berlin, 

60 Huntington, .. 

61 Oxford, 

62 Ellington, 

63 Cheshire, ... 

64Danbury, 

65 Bridgewater, 

66 Hebron, 



^ 9 



$2660 
2659 
2664 
2638 
2621 
2592 
2582 
2676 
2668 
2551 
2546 
2528 
2525 
2516 
2509 
2500 
2440 
2420 
2400 
2395 
2390 
2880 
2344 
2339 
2316 
2314 
2302 
2300 
2291 
2274 
2272 
2249 
2235 
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87 

62 

85 

20 

81 

69 

67 

74 

82 

77 

104 

69 

66 

79 

76 

105 

107 

86 

98 

71 

64 

90 

97 

47 

130 

118 

101 

123 

108 

110 

99 

75 

22 

106 

93 

91 

103 

96 

95 

112 

127 

94 

116 

83 

111 

100 

125 

89 
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107 

108 
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110 

111 

L12 

113 

114 

115 
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Somers, 

Morris, .,. 

Canton, 

Roxbury, .. 

Franklin, . 

Hampton, . 

N'orth Canaan, 

Brooklyn, 

Monroe, .. 

Newtown, 

Middletown, 

Tonington, 

Bast Hartford, 

North Branford, . . 

North Haven, . 

Barkhamsted,.. . 

East Windsor, ... 

Portland, 

Plymouth, 

Rocky Hill 

New Fairfield, 

Colchester, 

Sherman, _ 

Warren,. _ -.- . 

Marlborough, -- 

Lisbon, 

New Canaan, 

Woodstock, 

Branford, 

Weston, 

Madison, 

Griswold, - - 

Hamden, 

Westbrook, . 

Groton, 

Windham, .. --. 

Waterbury, 

Manchester, 

Vernon,* ^ 

Salem, 

Glastenbury, 

Bolton, 

Orange, 

Haddam, /. 

Canaan, ._- 

Seymour,--. 

Bristol, 

New Britain, 

Derby, 



$2233 
2229 
2224 
2211 
2208 
2205 
2202 
2199 
2196 
2183 
2180 
2169 
2167 
2167 
2159 
2164 
2146 
2127 
2118 
2110 
2106 
2095 
2091 
2065 
2062 
2062 
2058 
2049 
2048 
2045 
2029 
2028 
2012 
2004 
2000 
1995 
1994 
1978 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1970 
1965 
1962 
1956 
1952 

'1951 
1934 
1930 
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65 

133 

124 

92 

102 

73 

109 

150 

126 

117 

121 

113 

142 

84 

122 

18U 

131 

138 

129 

140 

134 

154 

147 

143 

128 

135 

132 

146 

141 

120 

137 

144 

151 

148 

189 

152 

145 

156 

157 

153 

149 

155 

168 

160 

159 

162 

161 

163 
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116 Montville, ... 

117 Union,-— ---_ 

118 Greenwich,... 

119 Old Saybrook, 
l20Coventi7, .. .. 

121 Thompson, ^.. 

122 Chatham, 

123 Granby, 

124 Wilton, 

125 Hartland, 

126 Canterbury, .. 

127CUnton, 

128 Naugatuck, . . . 
129Colebrook, ... 

130 Enfield, 

131 Cornwall, 

132 Killingworth, . 

133 East Haddam, 

134 Chaplin, .-... 

135 Columbia, 

136Staflrord, 

187iWaterford, .., 

138!Ashford, 

189|Tolland, 

140 Putnam, 

141 

142 



Kent, 

Mansfield, 
148 1 Chester,.. 
144Southington,. 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
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Bethel, 

MUford, 

Ledyard, 

WilUngton, 

Plainfield, .... 

Preston, 

Killingly, 

Old Lyme 

New Hartford, 

Sterling, 

Prospect, 

Sprague, -- 

Burlington, - 

East Lyme, 

Lyme, 

Cromwell, .--. 

Eastford, 

Windsor Locks, 

Voluntown, 



$1925 
1905 
1904 
1899 
1893 
1890 
1886 
1882 
1882 
1873 
1864 
1854 
1839 
1825 
1823 
1771 
1769 
1754 
1743 
1721 
1711 
1702 
1698 
1695 
1693 
1689 
1681 
1681 
1662 
1654 
1649 
1649 
1641 
1607 
1532 
1524 
1482 
1466 
1451 
1411 
1389 
1364 
1272 
1254 
122H 
1187 
1130 
705 
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These figures are arranged by Counties as follows : 

TABLE I— COHTIKUBD. 

Tlie Tovms in each County arranged according to the amount of taxable property in 
each for every child between four and sixteen yeare. 
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15 
21 
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HARfFORD COUNTY. 

Hartford, 

West Hartford, 

Wethersfield, 

South Windsor, . 

Simsbury, ... 

East Granby, 

Avon .... 

Suffield. 

Windsor, 

Bloomfield, . 

Farmington, 

Berlin, 

Canton, .« 

East Hartford, 

East Windsor, _ 

Rocky Hill, 

Marlborough, 

Manchester,. , 

Glastenbury, 

Bristol, 

New Britain, 

Granby, 

Hartland, , 

Enfield, 

Southington,-. 

Burlington, 

Windsor Locks, 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY 

New Haven, 

Southbury, 

Middlebury, 

East Haven, 

Wallingford, 

Woodbridge, 

Guilford, 

Meriden, . 

Wolcott 

Bethany, 

Oxford, 

Cheshire, 

North Branford, 

North Haven, 

Branford, 
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Madison, ... 

Hamden,... 

Waterbury, 

Orange, 

Seymour, 

Derby, 

Naugatuck, 

Milford, 

Prospect, -- ... 

N. LONDON COUNTY 

Norwich, .. 

Stonington, . . 

Lebanon, . 

New London,.. 

No Stonington, 

Bozrah, 

Franklin,. 

Colchester, 

Lisbon 

Griswold, .. 

Groton, ... 

Salem, 

Montville, 

Waterford, 

Ledyard, 

Preston, .... 

Old Lyme, 

Sprague 

East Lyme, 

Lyme, ..... 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY 

Reading, 

Stratford, 

Stamford, ... ,., 

Ridgefield, 

Westport, -..,- 

Easton, 

Brookfield, 

Darien, 

Trumbull, 

Bridgeport, 

Norwalk, _. 

Fairfield 

Huntington, 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 
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Eastford, 

Voluotown, 

LITCHFIELD CODNTr 
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TABLE n. 

In v)hi€h aU (he Jbwns in the Siak are arranged according to the per centage of (heir 
taxable property appropriated ioPMic Qchoole in the year ending Aug. 31, 1868. 

The basis of comparison is the Grand List of 1867. Monejrs received from the 
School Fund, Town Deposit Fund, and Local Funds, are not included. The 
amount is given in mills and hundredths of a mill, on the dollar; — or the figures 
may be read so many dollars and cents on each thousand dollars. This table 
shows how much money was raised for public schools by each town, in proportion 
to its pecuniary ability. The moneys received from the several funds are not ley- 
ied upon the property of the towns, and therefore are not here included. 
Compare the rank of towns in this table with their rank in Table L 
For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 
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Danbury, ..-.. 

Derby, - . 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

North Branford.. 

Putnam, 

Windh^n. 

Farmington, 

Waterbury, 

Windsor Locks, . 

New Haven, 

Bridgeport, 

Tolland, 

Woodbury, 

Norwich, 

Enfield, 

Canaan, , 

Wolcott, 



Southington, 

Orange, 

Seymour, 

Vernon, 

Oxford, 

Norwalk, 

Stamford, 

Plymouth, 

Canton, 

Clinton. 

Woodstock, 

Bozrah, 

Naugatuck, 

New Canaan, ... 
Hartland, 



35jLyme, . 
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Chatham, . 

Kent, ^.. 

Columbia, ... 

Madison, . 

Lisbon, . 

Sterling, i 

Colebrook, 

New London, 

Prospect, 

Torrington, .. 

Preston, . 

Branford, 

East Lyme, 

Hartford, 

Eastford, 

Wethersfteld, 

Meriden, 

Stafford, 

Manchester, 

Saybrook, 

Hebron, 

Voluntown, 

Union, 

Bethel 

New Britain, 

Bristol, 

Glastenbury 

NewMilford, 

Huntington, . 

Haddam, 

Middlefield, 

MontviUe, 

Elillingworth, 

Middletown, 

Bolton, ..»— •— ♦-^•..- 
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52 
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Morris, 

Newtown, 

Simsbury, 

Warren, 

WiUing^n, .-, 

Sharon, - , 

East Hartford, . 

Cornwall, 

Coventry, 

Grroton, „ , 

Mansfield, 

Watertpwn, .,. 

Scotland, 

Southbury, ---. 

Granby, 

Harwinton, ... 
West Hartford,, 
Monroe........ 

Avon, - ... 

Ledyard, .. 

Canterbury, ... 

Salem, 

Westbrook, 

Barkhamsted,.. 

Weston, .. 

Salisbury, 

Trumbull, 

Windsor, 

Andover, .. 

Greenwich, ... 
Rocky Hill, -i-. 
North Haven,.. 
Washington,... 
Bridge water,, i, 
Brookfield, .... 
New Fairjaeld, . 
WaUingford,.-. 

Cheshire, 

East Haven, . . . 

Darien, . 

Burlington, .. 
JIast Windsor, . 
New Hartford, 

Wilton, 

Griswold, 

Killingly, ..... 
Bethany, 
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Hamden. 

Suffield, 

South Windsor, .- 

Chaplin, 

PorUand,. 

Sherman, .. 

Ellington, 

Colchester, 

Reading, 

Easton, 

Pomfret, 

Milford, 

!Pranklin, 

Middlebury, 

Sprague, . 

Woodbridge, .... 

Ridgefleld, 

Berlin,. .. 

Waterford, 

Stonington, .. .. 
East diddam, ... 

Somers, 

Kast Granby, 

Norfolk, 

Roxbury, 

Thompson, 

North Stonington, 

Lebanon, 

Ashford, 

GuUford, 

Winchester, 

Marlborough, 

Bloomfield, 

Bethlehem, . 

Goshen, . 

Durham, 

Plainfield, 

Fairfield, 

Old Lyme, 

Litchfield, 

Essex, .. ---..--- 

Hampton, 

OldSaybrook, 

North Canaan, ... 

Westport, - 

Stratford, 
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1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.48 
1.47 
1.45 
1.45 
1.40 
1.39 
1.39 
1.31 
1.30 
1.29 
1.29 
1.28 
1.27 
1.26 
1.24 
1.24 
1.23 
1.23 
1.21 
1.21 
1.19 
1.18 
1.16 
1.15 
1.12 
1.11 
1.10 
1.10 
1.09 
1.07 
L06 
1.05 
105 
1.05 
1.00 
0.96 
0.93 
0.^3 
0.93 
0.89 
0.86 
0.79 
0.66 
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The same figures are now arranged by Conntiea. 

TABLE II — oovTZNUXD. 

The Jbuma in each County arranged according to Oic ptr centage of their taxable 
property appropriated for PubUe Schools in the year ending August ZUtj 1868. 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 

1 Farmington, - 

2 Windsor Looks 

3 Enfield, 

4 Southington, 

5 Canton, - 

6 Hartland, 

7 Hartford.. 

8 We^ersfield, 

g Manchester, 

10 New Britain, 

U Bristol, 

1 2 G^lastenbury, - 

13 Simsbury, . 

14; East Hartford, 

15 Granbj, 

16 West Hartford, 

17 Aron, 

18 Windsor, 

19 Rocky Hill, 

20 Burlington,-.. 

21 'East Wiudsor, 

22 Suffield, 

23 South Windsor, 

24 Berlin, — 

26 East Granby, 

26 Marlborough, 

27 Bloomfield, 
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N. HAVEN COUNTY. 

Derby,-. . 

North Branford, 

Waterbury, 

New Haven, 

Wolcott, 

Orange-, 

Seymour, 

Oxford, 

Nuugatuck 

Madison, 

Prospect, 

Branford, 

Meriden, .. 

vSouthbury, 

North Haven, .... 
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16WaUingford,- 

17|Cheshire. 

18, East Haven,. 
19iBethany, ... 
20 Hamden, ... 
21Milford, 

22 Middlebury. . 

23 Woodbridge,. 
24GuUford,.-- 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



N. LONDON COUNTY. 



Norwich, .,» 

Bozrah,.. 

Lyme, 

Lisbon, . 

New London, 

Preston, ., 

East Lyme, 

MontvUle,. 

Oroton, .... 

Ledyard, .. 

Salem, 

Griewold, 

Colchester, 

Fmnklin, , 

Sprague, 

Waterford, 

Stonington, 

North Stoning^n,. 

Lebanon, 

Old Lyme, 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Danbury, 

Bridgeport, . 

Norwalk, 

Stamford, 

New Canaan, 

Bethel, 

Huntington, . 

Newtown, 

Monroe, ^ 

Weston, 

Trumbull, ... 
Greenwich .. 



l3|Brookfleld, 



$1.59 
1.57 
1.56 
1.51 
149 
1.30 
1.29 
1.27 
1.10 



3.84 
2.86 
2.71 
2.69 
2.52 
2.50 
2.49 
2.10 
1.95 
1.7t 
1.74 
1.54 
1.40 
129 
1.28 
1.24 
L23 
1.15 
1.12 
0.96 



7.91 
4.30 
3.05 
3.03 
2.81 
2.23 
2.17 
2.06 
1.81 
1.73 
1.70 
1.67 
1.C1 



129 
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CO 

oo 



6 
17 
15 
18 
19 
11 
10 
21 
23 
22 



00 

I 

to 

00 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



TOWNS. 



New Fairfield, 

Darien, _ 

Wilton, 

Sherman, 

Reading, 

Easton, 

Ridgefield, ... 

Fairfield, 

Westport, 

Stratford, 



16 

1 

4 

12 

7 

9 

2 

6 

8 

3 

10 

13 

6 

15 

14 

11 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 




WINDHAM COUNTY. 



Putnam, 

Windham,.. 
Brooklyn, _. 
Woodstock,. 
Sterling, ..- 
Eastford,... 
Voluntown, 
Scotland,... 
Canterbury, 
Killingly, .- 
ChaplSi, ... 
Pomfret, ... 
Thompson, . 
Ashford, ... 
Plainfield, -. 
Hampton, ., 



16 

17 

1 

24 

2 

5 

7 

6 

18 

8 

4 

18 

9 

8 

11 

15 

14 

20 

10 

22 

12 

21 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Woodbury, 

Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Kent, 

Colebrook, 

Torrington, 

New Milford, . 

Morris, 

Warren, 

Sharon, 

Cornwall, 

Watertown, .. 

Harwinton, 

Barkhamsted, 

Salisbury, 

Washington, . 
Bridgewaier,.. 
New Hartford, 

Norfolk, 

Roxbury, 

Winchester, .. 
Bethlehem, .. 



1.60 
1.55 
1.54 
1.45 
1.39 
1.39 
1.26 
1.00 
0.79 
0.66 



4.67 
4.66 
3.47 
2.89 
2.64 
2.43 
2.31 
1.93 
1.76 
1.53 
1.48 
1.31 
1.16 
1.11 
1.05 
0.93 



4.02 
3.61 
3.01 
2.71 
2.53 
2.51 
2.17 
2.08 
2.05 
2.01 
1.98 
1.93 
1.87 
1.72 
1.71 
1.64 
1.62 
1.54 
].19 
1.18 
1.10 
1.06 

11 



CO 
00 



23 
19 
26 



8 

2 

11 

1 

7 

8 

6 

5 

4 

14 

9 

10 

18 

15 

12 



00 

I 

co 

00 



23 
24 
25 



TOWNS. 



Goshen, 

Litchfield, ... 
North Canaan, 



2 
3 
6 
5 

13 

10 
7 

12 
8 
4 
9 
1 

11 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Chester, 

Cromwell, 

Clinton, 

Chatham, 

Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

Middlefield,.-. 
Blillingworth, . 
Middletowo, . 
Westbrook, . . . 

Portland, 

East Haddam, 

Durham, 

Essex, - 

Old Saybrook, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



OQ 

l-H 

«8 



8 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Tolland, 

Vernon, 

Columbia, .. 
Stafford, ... 

Hebron, 

Union, .«., 

Bolton, 

Willington, 
Coventry, . 
Mansfield, 
Andover,.., 
Ellington, . 
Somers, 






1.05 
0.93 
0.86 



6.66 
6.26 
2.96 
2.71 
2.33 
2.15 
2.13 
2.09 
2.09 
1.72 
1.47 
1.23 
1.06 
0.93 
0.89 



4.15 
3.07 
2.71 
2.37 
2.33 
2.30 
2.08 
2.03 
1.95 
1.93 
1.68 
1.45 
1.21 



RECAPITUTATm 


• 

J?- 

CO 
00 

l-l 


i 

CO 

00 
i-H 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


Counties. 


• 

J, 

«o 

00 


<o 

00 

rH 


1 

2 
8 
3 
6 
4 
5 
7 


New Haven, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Hartford, 

New London, 

Tolland, 

Middlesex, 

Litnhfield, 


$3.65 
2 83 
1.85 
2.73 
2.38 
2.67 
2.46 
2.01 


$3.72 
3.02 
2.49 
2.43 
2.42 
2.36 
2.07 
1.92 




The State. 


$2.78 


$2-76 



ISO 



TABLE m. 

In which aU the Towns in the State are arranged affording to (he amount of money 
which they report as raised and received for Puolic Schools^ from aU sources, for 
each child enumerated; not including money for new school houses. 

The money raised for building new school houses is not included in these com- 
putations, because it is for a special and occasional object. The twenty-six towns 
ia which additional money was raised for that object are designated by a *. 

Q^^T See page 120, also the note at the foot of page 131. 

For a statement of how much each town raised in proportion to its pecuniary 
ability, see Table 11. 
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00 



9 
1 
6 
4 
3 

10 

17 

2 

58 

8 

95 

62 

18 

33 

6 

98 

23 

55 

113 

11 

25 

26 

72 

75 

24 

51 

143 

111 

22 

66 

77 

142 

82 

31 

36 

78 

156 

80 

146 

103 



00 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
33 
34 
86 
36 
87 
38 
37 
40 



TOWNS. 



Wolcott, 

♦Norwich, 

♦New Haven, . 

♦Bridgeport, 

♦Hartford, 

Tolland, 

West Hartford, 

Oxford, 

Andover, 

♦Derby, 

Bozrah, «. 

Watertown, 

New London,-- 

Saybrook, 

Canton, 

Southbury, 

Middlefield, 

Seymour, 

Avon, 

♦Stamford, 

*Wetherafield, - 

Meriden, - 

New Canaan, .. 

Simsbury, 

♦Windham, 

Hartland, 

Lisbon, 

CliDton, 

Vernon, _ 

♦Farmington, -- 

Scotland, 

Southington, 

NewMUford,- 

Madison, 

Torrington, 

♦Plymouth, 

Hebron, -, 

South Windsor, 

Huntington, 

Chatham, 



b ■ 
tQ'Q 




Amount 1 
eachchi] 


3 

00 

62 
39 


$11.56 
10.87 


10 69 


20 


10.68 


70 


10.14 


15 


9.19 


116 


8.87 


16 


8 68 


97 


8 67 


41 


8.62 


64 


8 60 


86 


8.46 


38 


8.10 


14 


8.09 


29 


8.04 


76 


7.69 


63 


7.66 


82 


7.62 


160 


761 


12 


7.66 


60 


7.64 


147 


7.50 


28 


7.50 


126 


7.42 


91 


7.42 


37 


;7.40 


81 


7.33 


59 


7.28 


186 


7.28 


10(1 


7.19 


117 


7.15 


68 


7.16 


61 


7.12 


48 


7.11 


7 


7.09 


21 


7.07 


13 


7.06 


48 


7.06 


40 


6.86 


30 


6.83 


151 



00 

I 

r- 

00 



41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
53 
64 
56 
56 

5r 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



TOWNS. 



Pomfret, .... 

Sharon, 

♦Enfield, 

Columbia, .... 
Naugatuck,... 
Colebrook, ... 

Branford, 

Bolton, 

Morris, 

Harwinton,--. 

Warren, 

♦Brooklyn, ... 
♦Danbury, ... 

Trumbull, 

Reading, 

Newtown, 

Haddam, . 

Umon, 

Middletown,.. 
Glastenbury, . 
♦Woodstock, . 
♦Waterbury, . 
Manchester, .. 

Monroe, 

WaUingford,-. 
MontvUle, ... 

♦Chester, 

Windsor, 

Westbrook, . . . 
Brookfleld, ... 
♦Woodbury, . . 
Washington,.. 
East Hartford, 

Bristol, 

Suffield, 

Barkhamsted, . 
Woodbridge,.. 
Killingworth,. 
Middlebury, . . 
East Lyme,... 






$6.76 
6.76 
6.67 
6.51 
6.45 
6.44 
6.43 
6.42 
6.40 
6.31 
6.25 
6.25 
6.23 
6.23 
6.21 
6.19 
6.19 
6.12 
6.09 
6.08 
6.07 
6.05 
6.05 
6.08 
6.03 
6.02 
6.01 
6.00 
6.95 
6.93 
6.90 
6.89 
6.84 
6.83 
6.80 
6.79 
6.78 
6.72 
6.70 
5.69 



131 



00 



102 

56 

49 

141 

34 

44 

84 

85 

119 

157 

10*7 

85 

74 
79 
47 

155 
69 

153 
89 

140 
64 
19 

144 

127 
46 
93 
71 

118 
96 
67 

105 

182 

112 

106 
90 

137 
87 

114 
94 
57 

101 



CO 



81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

iOS 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

116 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 



TOWNS. 



Stafford, 

Preston, 

♦OromweU, 

Sterling, 

Bethany, 

New Britain, 

Salisbury, «.- - 

Franklin, 

Coventry, .-. 

*Kent, 

Bridge water, 

Rocky Hill, 

Groton, 

North Haven, 

Lebanon, 

Ridgefield, 

Salem, 

Goshen, — 

Willington,. 

♦Norwalk, 

*Orange, ' 

Easton, 

Stonington, 

Lyme, 

Somers, 

Cornwall, 

New Fairfield, 

Mansfield, 

Canterbury, 

Bethlehem, 

East Granby, 

Weston, - 

Ellington, -- 

North Stonington, 

Cheshire, 

Darien, _ -. 

Colchester, 

Ledyard, -.. 

Bethel, 

Bast Windsor, 

Prospect, - 

Guilford, 






S 08 ■* 



o 



$5 65 
5.63 
5.60 
5.58 
6.68 
5.58 
6.52 
545 
5.44 
5.40 
6.38 
5.37 
6.33 
5 32 
5.32 
6.31 
6.30 
6.29 
6.28 
5.28 
6.25 
5.24 
6.23 
5.22 
5.19 
5.19 
5.18 
5.17 
6.13 
5.12 
5.11 
5.10 
5.09 
6.09 
5.07 
5.08 
6.02 
4.96 
4.96 
4.93 
4.90 
4.83 



CD 
00 



124 

42 

162 

45 

60 

104 

122 

138 

63 

no 

92 
115 
109 
135 

65 

83 
148 
130 
133 

88 
123 
108 
139 

27 
121 
129 

99 
181 
134 
159 
149 
154 
161. 
145 
125 
128 
160 
163 
158 
162 
120 



00 
I 

tr- 
ee 

00 



123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
161 
152 
153 
164 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 



TOWNS. 



Sherman 

Griswold, 

Eastford, 

Winchester, .. 

Norfolk, 

Wilton, 

Litchfield, 

Chaplin, ^_ 

Berlin, 

Portland, . 

Greenwich,-- 

Durham, 

Hamden, 

Bloomfield, 

♦North Branford, 

Granby, ,- 

Roxbury, 

Marlborough, 

Essex, 

Burlington, 

Hampton, 

*East naven, 

Fairfield, 

Milford,_ 

Stratford, 

East ETaddam, 

Killingly, 

Waterfbrd, 

*Canaan, __ 

New Hartford, 

Westport, 

Ashford, 

North Canaan, 

Thompson, 

Yoluntown, . 

Old Say brook, 

Plainfield, 

Sprague, , 

Old Lyme, 

♦Putnam, 

♦Windsor Locks, 



.22 



14.82 
4.82 
4.76 
4.78 
4.73 
4.66 
4.65 
4.64 
4.58 
4.56 
4.54 
4.52 
4.47 
4.46 
4.44 
4.26 
4.24 
4.23 
4.20 
4.09 
4.06 
3.99 
3.98 
3.94 
394 
3.80 
3.78 
3.73 
8.72 
3.70 
8.68 
8.69 
348 
3.45 
3.35 
8.34 
3.11 
8.05 
8.04 
2.78 
2.68 



Note. — In computing the amount per child, as given in Table III, the rule fol' 
lowed was to omit from the calculation the amounts raised for school houses. 
The amounts reported as expended for school houses are given on page 120. But 
in several cases, for reasons that wiU readily be perceived, the sums excluded in 
the construction of this Table differ from the sums named on page 120. These va- 
riations are as follows: — In Farmington, $6,000 excluded, instead of $14,268.03. 
In New Britain, nothing^ excluded. In Windsor Locks, $2,135 excluded, instead 
of $32,000. In Derby, the sum of $6,747.26 for balance on hand was excluded 
in addition to $3,878.93. In East Haven, $1,110 excluded, instead of $3,000. In 
Meriden and Seymour, nothing excluded. In Norwich, $8,000 excluded. In 
Putnam, $6,460 excluded, instead of $10,000. InYemon, nothing excluded. 



TABLE m— ooKTrmiD. 
The limnu of tach Comtbj arranyd aooording to IJie amoimi ofmimey Khich Oief/ 

report ai raited and received for AtMio Seiatdt, frim aU tourees, for «kA chSd 

^nvmtraied. 

Uonej for aetr school houaes is not incladed. The towna In which addLtioiutl 
voaey WM raisod for that object are deBignated bj a *. 

[3^ Sea page 130, also ths note at ths Toot of page 131. 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 


110.14 

187 
8.04 
1.61 
T.54 
1.4S 
1.40 
7.19 
1.15 
7.05 
6.87 
e.08 
6.06 
6.00 
Ii.84 
6.83 
6.80 
B.fiB 
6.31 
6.11 

4!68 
4.46 
4.2G 
4.33 
4.09 

s.es 

11.68 
10.69 
8.68 
8.S2 
7.69 
1.62 
1.50 
1.11 
6.46 
6.48 
6.06 




»9.08 
















6fi? 




Weat Hartford, 
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13 




ird, 










South Windsor, 








30N CO. 




10 
28 
26 
S 












10.81 






B.60 






















18 






6.69 








20 
12 












6.33 














6.30 
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•Windsor Locks, 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


>o, 


6.09 

6.02 


















S.13 


"New HaTen, -. 




3.0S 






3.04 






COUNTY. 




1« 
Ifi 














ll 






7.68 






7.60 








6.86 




*Waterbniy, 




6-23 



TABLE IV. 
A tahiA oB tht Jbwnt in Oia Slate are arrangtd aecarcting to the per eaitage of 

IheiT children in Vu Public Sehoola dttring tome pari of Ua year ending Angrtat 

3Ut, 1S68. 

Thia Table ia formed b; oompariiig the whole uumber of different Hcholars 
ragUtered in the public schools of each town, with the number enumerated in 
January, 1868, L e. the numbers in column 12 with those in columa 9 In tbe sta- 
tistical tables of the several counties, pages 102 — IH. The veiy large per cent- 
age in Home towns is usually occasioned by the number registered who were 
rither over 16, or under 4 years of age. In a few towns, also, scholars aie reg- 
istered who are enomerated in other towns. 

In oonstraoting this table no aooount is made of those attonding private schools 
OT academies. 




Brooklyn, 

Woodbury, .. 

Guilford, 

PorOund, 

Kidgefleld, .. 

Goshen, 

New Canaan,. 

Washington, . 
Middletown, . 
FaimingCon, _ 

Weston, 

Trumbull, ... 
TorringtoQ, .. 

Warreo, 

Bridgewator, 
Nowtown, - - , 

Cheshire, 

Merideu, 

Glaatenbury, . 
Middlefleld, .. 
Plainfield, ... 

Vernon, 

Coventry, 

Easton, 

Walertown, . . 
New Milford,. 
Bloomfield,... 
North Haven, 
VolunWwn, . 
Bast Wiudaor, 

Windsor, 

EockyHill, . 
Brookfleld,... 
Nau)(atuck, .. 
Killingly, ... 
LiWhfield, ... 

Eteading, 

Thompson 

Waterford.-.. 
Southiogton, . 

Groton, 

Canaaii, 1 



Sharon, 

Berlin, 

Darieu, 

Norwich, -. 

Old Lyme 

Bethany, 

East Hartfonl, .. 

Cheater, 

East Granby, 

Somera, 

Greenwich, 

Haddam, 

Waterbury, 

Baington, 

Colchester, 

Durham, 

Norfolk, 

Bristol, 

Mandiester, 

Wilton, 

Bridgeport, 

Windsor Locks, . 

Fairfield, 

Stamford, ... .. 
New Hartford, . , 

Norwalk, .. 

North Canaan, 

Orange, 

East Haven, 

Stratford, 

Hartford," 

New Haven, 

Putnam, 

Milford, 

Westport, 

Haraden, 

Old Saybrook, . . . 
North Branford. , 

Winchester, 

Prospect, 

Danbury, 

Sprague, 



The BBne flgnm are thoa utangei by Conntiea. 

TASLI it — COHTISUSD. 

Tht Ibmu in eoeft Oaunty arraf^ed aeeording io lAc per eentage of IKeir cAildrm 
inihe PMie Sehoob during thtyear ending Abigail 3ltt, ISeB. 



I'Hartlaiid, , 

2: Weat Hartford, , 

3 Sew Britain 

4|Suffiald,..'. , 

ClCanton, 

elEnfield, 

1 WetlieraSBld, 

SjGranby. 

SjSouth Windsor, 

10, Burlington,.-, 

11 1 Marlborough, 

12 Avon, , 

13 Simsbary, 

llFannington, .., 

15 Glasteobury, 

16'Bloomfleld, , 

n East Windsor, 

IS Windsor, 

19 Book); Hill, , 

20 SouEhington, 

al^Berlin, 

22 East Hartford, ,; 

SaEaatGranby,'. 

!4|Bristol, 

25 Manchester, 

26: Windsor Locka,. 

allHartford, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

I'Middlebury, 

2 0iford, 

S.Woloott, 

*! Madiflon, 

C Southbury, 

e.Wallingford, 

TjSeymour, 

slWoodbridge, 

SiBranford, 

lOiGuUford, _ 

Bl.Cheshira, 

12'Ueriden, 

13'North Haven, 

14iNaugBtuok, 



SOrange, 

9 East Haven, 

ONew Haven, 

11 Milford, 

SHamdeu. 

13 North Branford,.. 
4 Prospect, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

1 Boirah, 

3, East Lyme, 

3 Lebanon, 

4 Franklin. 

&;No. StODington, . 

I s'Salem, _ 

TJLiBboQ, 

8 New Loudon,.... 

I lO.Preston, 

jllGiiswold, 

I ^^,LedjaiA, 

l3|K0Qt¥ille, 

I l*|Stonington, 

ISiWaterford, , 

1 '6,Gn)ton, 

lliNorwioh, 

'8 Old Lyme. 

19 Colchester, 

JOgprague, 

FAIRFIELD COUNTT. 

1 Sherman, 

2 Monroe, 

3 Efuntington, 

4 New Fairfield, 

6 Bethel, 

GRidgefield, 

V New Canium, 

9 WflBtOD, 

9 Trunibull, 

Newtown, 

1 EastoD 



laf 
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-s 

o 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



Towns. 



Brookfleld, 

Beading, 

Darien, 

Greenwich, 

Wilton, 

Bridgeport, 

Fairfield, 

Stamford, 

Norwalk, 

Stratford, 

Westport, . ... 

Danbiuy, 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 



a 



1 Scotland,.. 

2 Windham, 

3 Sterling, 

4 Hampton. <... 

SJAshford, 

GEastford, 

7 1 Canterbury, 

SJWoodstocsk, 

9|Pomfret, 

10:Chaplin, 

lllBrooklyn, 

12Plainfleld, 

13 Voluntown, 

UKillingly, 

15|Thompson, 

16 Putnam, 



LITCHFIELD CO. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Colebrook, ... 
Barkhamsted,. 
Roxbury, .... 
Harwinton, .. 

Morris, 

Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Plymouth, 

9 Bethlehem,... 

10 Salisbury, 

11 Woodbury, .. 

12 Goshen, 

1 3 Washington, . . 
14Torrington,... 

15 Warren, 

16 Bridgewater. . 

17 Watertown, .. 

18 New Milford, . 

19 Litchfield, 

20 Canaan, 

2llSharon, 

22 Norfolk, 



00 

ti 

file's 
Pi 



82.7 
81.6 
78.6 
76.0 
716 
71.2 
70.2 
69.7 
69.0 
67 6 
64.9 
55.0 



112.0 

1108 

108.3 

108.1 

104.2 

102.5 

101.2 

99.7 

93.0 

88.6 

87.5 

84.2 

82.9 

81.9 

80.9 

66.8 



It 

© o 



10 



13 

31 

10 

16 

18 

84 

28 





13 



9 
69 
16 

6 
28 
18 
27 
39 
14 

4 
31 
29 
21 
46 
43 
25 



101.2 


24 


101.1 


S 


93.9 


17 


93.6 


9 


93.5 


4 


930 


11 


91.5 


3 


90.7 


24 


89 1 


2 


87.6 





87.4 


16 


86.4 


1 


86.3 


8 


85.5 


37 


85.0 


14 


84.6 


10 


83 6 


8 


83.6 


29 


81.8 


14 


79.4 


10 


79.2 


35 


73.1 


2 



o 
O 



23 
24 
25 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Towns. 



New Hartford, 

North Canaan, . 

Winchester, 

MIDDLESEX CO. 



Saybrook, 

Westbrook, . 

Killingworth, . 

Cromwell, . .. 

Chatham, 

Clinton, 

EastHaddam, 

Portland, 

Middletown, ... 

Middlefleld, 

Chester, 

Haddam, 

Durham, 

Essex, 

Old Saybrook, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Andover, . 
Mansfield, 
Stafford. ... 
Columbia, . 
Tolland,-.. 

Union, 

Willington, 
Bolton, ... 

Hebron, 

Vernon, 

Coventry, . 
Somers, .. 
Ellington, . 



Pi 



69.1 
68.8 
61.3 



98.8 
98.2 
95.2 
93.4 
93.1 
90.1 
89.4 
87.2 
85.9 
84.3 
77.2 
75.8 
73.5 
67.3 
64.6 



111.8 
101.0 
96.8 
95.9 
96.8 
93.6 
92.9 
92.0 
90.9 
84.1 
84.0 
76.2 
76.6 



T3 



34 
9 
1 



15 

7 

18 

12 

15 

9 

12 

12 

31 

7 

6 

15 

5 

7 

4 



6 
21 
41 
16 
17 
15 

8 

4 
15 
25 
23 
16 

9 



EECAPITULATION. 



1 


Windham County, ..... 


90.4 


424 


2 


Tolland " 


89.5 


216 


3 


New London " 


86.1 


439 


4 


Middlesex " -.... 


85.5 


170 


5 


Litchfield ** 


83.4 


325 


6 


Hartford ** 


80.0 


439 


7 


New Haven ** 


75.1 


837 


8 


Fairfield ** 


73.0 


294 




The State, 


80.4 


2,644 
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TABLK V. 

In which <Ul the Towns in the State are arranged according to (heir per centage of 
" average attendance in winter" as compared with their number " registered in 
winter." 
This table shows the comparative begularitt of attendance of children at 

the public schools in each town n the State, in the whiter of 186*7-8. It is 

formed by comparing the numbers in Column 10 with those in Column 14, in the 

statistical tables of the several Counties, pages 102-11*7. 



to 

00 



31 

2 

21 

131 

36 

101 
19 
26 
99 
24 
42 
6 
13 
82 
22 
89 
55 
64 
71 
98 
29 
16 
1*7 
33 
43 
63 

125 
30 
18 
6 
16 
14 
7 
6*7 
62 
86 
56 

112 
95 

117 
51 

140 



00 
I 

<o 

00 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 



TOWKS. 




Salisbury,., 

Prospect, 

New Haven, 

Marlborough, . . . 
East Windsor, . 

Madison, 

Griswold, ,, 

Torrington, 

Milford, 

East Hartford, ., 
Windsor Locks, . 

Windsor, ... 

Stafford, 

Tolland,. 

Scotland, 

Grlastenbury, --. 

Mansfield, 

Woodstock, 

FrankUn, 

Grranby, • 

North Branford,. 

Suffield, 

Norwich, 

Somers, 

Willington, 

Thompson, 

Ashford, 

New Hartford,-. 

Waterbury, . 

Durham, 

Litchfield, 

Naugatuck, 

Chatham, 

Canaan, 

Meriden, 

Canterbury, 

Bristol, . 

Coventry, 

Bethany, 

Portland, 

Winchester, 

Killingworth, ... 
Haddam, 



85.4 

85 

83.5 

82.0 

81.8 

81.3 

80.6 

80.2 

79.9 

79.7 

79.7 

79.5 

79.8 

79.2 

79.1 

79.0 

79.0 

78.8 

78.7 

78.6 

78.6 

78.3 

78.3 

78.8 

78.1 

77.6 

77.6 

77.4 

77.2 

77.1 

76.9 

76.8 

76.6 

76.5 

76.3 

76.8 

76.3 

76.1 

76.1 

75.9 

75.9 

75.6 

75.4 



CO 

00 



00 



Towns. 



118 44 Hartford, 
126 45,Hartland, 
69 46 Stratford, 

74 47|Bolton 

37 48|CromweU, ... 
47 49; Rocky Hill... 
45 50 East Granby, . 

32 51ComwaU, 

81 52 Brooklyn, 

40 53 Middlebury, .. 
8 54 Clinton, 

75 55 Oxford, 

52|56 Hebron, 

46;57 Plymouth, ... 

129|58 New Britain, . 

28 59Pomfret, 

27160 Union, 

154|61 Darien, 

26,62 Saybrook, 

86 '63 Columbia, 

92 64 North Haven,. 

87 65 Ellington, 

3 66 Guilford, 

90 67 Windham, — . 

79l68Groton 

180 69 Bethlehem, .. 
Ill 70 Manchester, .. 

34 71 Chester, 

41 72 Wethersfleld, . 

122 78Killingly, 

104 74Southmgton,-. 
115 75 Berlin, 

61 76 Preston, 

123 77Bozrah, 

152 78 Wolcott, 

50 79 East Haven,.. 
100 80 Simsbury, 

78 81 East Haddam, 
121 82 Eastford, 

35 83 Enfield, 

1 84 Hampton, 

53 85Hamden, 

12 86 Middlefield, .. 



Per 
cent. 



75.4 

75.3 

75.2 

75.0 

74.9 

74.8 

74.8 

74.8 

74.7 

74.6 

74.5 

74.4 

74.4 

74.4 

74.3 

74.2 

741 

78.9 

73.9 

78.7 

73.6 

73.5 

78.4 

78.3 

73.3 

73.2 

73.1 

73.1 

78.0 

73.0 

72.8 

72.8 

72.8 

72.8 

72.7 

72.7 

72.6 

72.4 

72.4 

72.4 

72.2 

72.2 

72 2 



130 



«. — 

CD 
CO 



44 

143 

108 

94 

160 

118 

48 

142 

119 

66 

10 

133 

SB 

80 

11 

78 

77 

49 

69 

116 

«39 

91 

10 

9 

102 

93 

168 

65 

68 

132 

68 

76 

114 

23 

97 

103 

88 

128 

148 

67 

120 

20 

131 

139 

96 

84 

124 

109 

127 

110 

156 

153 

136 

146 

147 



00 

I 

00 



87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

106 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

126 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

189 

140 

141 



Towns. 



Westbrook, 

Norfolk, 

Chaplin, 

LebanoD,.. 

East Lyme, 

North Stonington, 

Colebrook, 

Lisbon, 

Sharon, 

Bethel, 

Bloomfield, 

Harwinton, 

Canton, 

Salem, 

Southbury, 

Danbury, 

Goshen, 

Watertown, 

New London, 

Barkhamsted, 

Bridgeport, . 

Reading, . 

West Hartford, ., 
South Windsor, -. 

Montville, 

Avon, .- 

Warren, 

Derby, 

Trumbull, 

Bridgewater, 

Ledyard, 

Woodbury, 

Essex, 

Woodbridge, 

Cheshire, 

Middletown, 

Farmington, « 

Ridgefield, 

Norwalk, 

Seymour, 

Old Saybrook, _ _ 
Burlington, ..,.. 

Morris, 

C Andover, 

i Huntington, 

( Washington, .. 

Westport, 

Lyme, 

Old Lyme, ,- 

Vernon, 

New Canaan, 

Colchester, 

Newtown, 

Monroe, 

Stamford, ....... 



Per 
cent. 



72.1 
72.0 
71.9 
71.9 
7L9 
7L7 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.4 
71.3 
71.1 
70.8 
70.7 
70.4 
70.4 
70.4 
70.3 
70.3 
70.3 
70.0 
69.9 
69.8 
69 8 
69 7 
69.7 
69.6 
69.6 
69.4 
69.4 
69.2 
69.0 
68.8 
68.7 
68.2 
68.0 
67.8 
67.7 
67.6 
67.4 
67.4 
67.4 
67.1 
66.7 
66.7 
66.7 
66.6 
66.4 
66.3 
66.2 
66.8 
66.4 
64.4 
64.2 
64.0 



CD 

00 



161 
160 

60 
106 
162 
188 
141 
134 
161 

54 
144 
156 

83 
106 
136 

72 
146 
149 
157 
163 
169 
107 



JC- 
00 



142 
143 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
169 
160 
161 
162 
163 



Towns. 



Waterford, ... 

Sherman, 

Orange, 

Putnam, 

Voluntown, .. 
Fairfield, .— . 
New Milford, , 

Kent, 

Branford, 

Stonington, .. 
Brookfleld, — . 

Easton, 

Roxbury, 

Wallingford,.. 
New Fairfield, 

Weston, 

Plainfield, 

Grreenwidi,..- 

Wilton, 

North Canaan, 

Sprague, 

Sterling, 



Per 
cent. 



63.8 
63.6 
62.9 
62.7 
62.6 
62.2 
61.9 
61.7 
61.3 
60.8 
60.6 
60.1 
68.3 
58.0 
57.9 
67.8 
57.7 
57.2 
65.6 
65.2 
55.2 
54.8 



The following is the percentage in 
the several Counties. 



• 


• 


Jr- 


00 


1 


1 


«o 


t- 


CO 


CD 


00 


00 


•^ 


— ^ 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


6 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


8 


8 



COUNTIEa 



New Haven, 

Hartford, 

Tolland, 

Middlesex, 

Litchfield, 

New London, 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

The State, 



CO 
00 



76.1 
71.4 
73.7 
71.8 
70.7 
71.0 
69.8 
66.4 



71.3 



00 

I 

t- 
«D 
00 



76.6 
74.6 
74.6 
72.4 
72.0 
71.2 
70.9 
66.9 

72.4 
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The arrangement, of these figttres by GonntieB is now given. 

TABIiE V— ooNnNTJBD. 

The Tbwna in each Ooumly arranged according to (heir per ceatage of " average cO- 
iendance in w nter" aa compared wUh their nwmber " registered in ivinter," 



CO 
00 



CO 

00 



27 

1 

19 

6 

11 

5 

15 

7 

Ifl 

28 

25 

IS 

12 

26 

22 

10 

21 

24 

20 

8 

14 

9 

3 

2 

18 

17 

4 



TOWNS. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 



1 

5 

9 

7 

20 

8 

4 

16 

22 

10 

17 

18 

2 

24 

11 



HARTFORD COUNTY- 



Marlborough, ... 
Bast Windsor, .. 
East Hartford, .. 
Windsor Locks.. 

Windsor, 

Griastenbury, . .. 

Grranby, 

Suffield, 

Bristol, 

Hartford, 

Hartland^ 

Rocky Hill, . — . 
East Granby, ... 
New Britain, ... 

Manchester, 

Wethersfleld,-.. 
Southington, ... 

Berlin, 

Simsbury, 

Enfield, 

Bloomfleld, 

Canton, 

West Hartford, . 
South Windsor, . 

Avon, 

Farming^on, 

Burlington, 



NEW HAVEN CO. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Prospect, 

New Haven, 

Madison, 

Milford, 

North Branford,. 

Waterbury, 

Naugatuck 

Meriden, 

Bethany, ...... 

Middlebury, 

Oxford, , 

North Haven,-. 

Guilford, 

Wolcott, 

East Haven, 



o 



82.0 
81.8 
79.7 
79.7 
79.6 
79.0 
78.6 
78.3 
76.3 
75.4 
75.3 
74.8 
74.8 
74.8 
73 1 
78.0 
72.8 
72.8 
72.5 
72.4 
71.8 
70.8 
69.8 
69.8 
69.7 
67.8 
67.4 



£5.0 
83.5 
81.3 
79.9 
786 
77.2 
76.8 
76.3 
76.1 
74.6 
74.4 
73.6 
78.4 
72.7 
72.7 



3 

to 

00 


i 

co 

00 

•-I 


12 


16 


8 


17 


15 


18 


6 


19 


19 


20 


•18 


21 


14 


22 


23 


23 


21 


24 


10 


1 


5 


2 


1 


3 


7 


4 


4 


5 


14 


6 


9 


7 


17 


8 


13 


9 


16 


10 


8 


11 


3 


12 


11 


13 


6 


14 


12 


16 


16 


16 


18 


17 


20 


18 


2 


19 


19 


20 


4 


1 


19 


2 


8 


3 


6 


4 


1 


5 


7 


6 


2 


7 


10 


8 


17 


9 


8 


10 


9 


11 


20 


12 


12 


13 



TOWNa 



Hamden, 

Southbury, 

Derby, 

Woodbridge, 

Cheshire, ...... 

Seymour, 

Orange, 

Branford, .. . 

Wallingford, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

Griflwold, .., 

Franklin, 

Norwich, 

Groton, 

Preston, .... 

Bozrah, -.,....-..- 

Lebanon, 

East Lyme, . 

North Stonington, 

Lisbon, .. .. 

Salem, 

New London, 

MontviUe, 

Ledyard, 

Lyme, ..........^ 

Old Lyme, 

Colchester, ..... 

Waterford, 

Stonington, . 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY 

Stratford, 

Darien, . ..., 

Bethel, 

Danbury, _. 

Bridgeport, 

Reading. 

Trumbull, 

Ridgefield, 

Norwalk, ,- 

Huntington, 

Westport, . 

New Canaan, .... 

Newtown,,- ... ........ 



8 

o 

Pi 



72.2 
70.4 
69.6 
68.7 
68.2 
67.4 
62.9 
61.3 
68.0 



80.6 

78.7. 

78.8 

73.3 

72.8 

72.8 

71.9 

71.9 

71.7 

71.5 

70 7 

70.8 

69.7 

69.2 

66.4 

66.3 

66.4 

68.8 

60.8 

55.2 



75.2 
78.9 
71.4 
70 4 
70.0 
69.9 
69.4 
67.7 
67.5 
66.7 
66.6 
66.8 
64.4 
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16 
16 
23 
13 
14 
21 
11 
6 
18 
22 



8 
4 
3 
6 
6 
7 
2 
9 

U 
13 
1 
12 
10 
16 
15 
11 



14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 



Monroe,. 

Stamford, 

Sherman, 

Fairfield, 

Brookfield, ... 

Easton, . 

New Fairfield, 

Weston, 

Greenwich, 

Wilton, 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



Scotland, .. 
Woodstock,. 
Thompson, . 
Ashford, ... 
Canterbury, 
Brooklyn, .. 
Pomfret, ... 
Windham,.. 
Killingly, .. 
Eastford,... 
Hampton, ., 

Chaplin, 

Putnam, ... 
Voluntown, 
Plainfield, .. 
Sterling,.... 



4 


1 


8 


2 


16 


3 


1 


4 


2 


5 


14 


6 


5 


7 


6 


8 


11 


9 


23 


10 


7 


11 


15 


12 


20 


18 


10 


14 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Salisbury, .... 
Torring^n, .. 
New Hartford, 

Litchfield, 

Canaan,. 

Winchester, .. 

Cornwall, 

Plymouth, ... 
Bethlehem, .. 

Norfolk, 

Colebrook, 

Sharon, .. 

Harwinton, .. 
Goshen....... 



64.2 
64.0 
68.6 
62.2 
60.6 
60.1 
57.9 
67.8 
67.2 
55.5 



79.1 
78.8 
77.6 
77.6 
76.3 
74.7 
74 2 
78.3 
73.0 
72.4 
72.2 
71.9 
62.7 
62.6 
67.7 
54.8 



85.4 
80.2 
77.4 
76.9 
76.5 
76.9 
74.8 
74.4 
78.2 
72.0 
71.6 
7L5 
71.1 
70.4 



8 
IS 
24 
19 

9 
18 
12 
22 
21 
11 
26 



4 

8 

11 

9 

15 

7 

1 

5 

6 

10 

2 

8 

18 
12 
14 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 



1 

2 

11 

8 

5 

7 

8 

6 

4 

9 

10 

18 

12 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 



Watertown, .. 
Barkhamsted, 

Warren, 

Bridgewater, . 
Woodbury, ... 

Morris, .. 

Washington,.. 
New Milford, . 

Kent, 

Roxbury, . 

North Canaan, 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Durham, 

Chatham,. 

Portland, 

Killingworth, . 

Haddajn, 

Cromwell, ... 

Clinton, 

Say brook, 

Chester, 

East Haddam, 

Middlefield,... 

Westbrook,.-. 

Essex, 

Middletown, . 
Old Saybrook, 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Stafford, .. 
Tolland,... 
Mflcnsfield, . 

Somers, 

Willington, 
Coventry, - 

Bolton, 

Hebron, 

Union, ... 
Columbia, _ 
Ellington, . 
Andover,-- 
Vemon,... 



70.8 
70.3 
69.6 
69.4 
69.0 
67.1 
66.7 
61.9 
61.7 
68.8 
65.2 



77.1 
76.6 
76.9 
76.6 
75.4 
74.9 
74.6 
78.9 
78.1 
72.4 
72.2 
72.1 
68.8 
68.0 
67.4 



79.8 
79.2 
79.0 
78.8 
78.1 
76.1 
75.0 
74.4 
74.1 
78.7 
78.5 
66.7 
66.2 



In mhich oS Ou Iburu t 
" averaga atlandance I'l 



I At Stale are arranged according to their per eentage of 

viiniar," as compared teith their mnnber "enumerated.'" 



From this table it will be aeeo what proportion of the ckildren in wob town 
were praBent, oa the average, in the public Bchoola during the winter of 18fi7-8. 
It is formed bf oomparing; the numbera in Column 9 with those in Column 14, in 
the statUtical tables of the several Counties, pages 102 — 111. 



8. 




i 


1 


TOWMS. 


1 




73.8 
71.3 
10.7 
70.6 
68.7 
63.4 
68.4 
67.2 

66.2 

84.7 
6*3 
64.3 
63.3 

62.3 
63.9 
62.B 
62.3 
83.1 
61.6 
61.3 
61.1 
61.0 
60.8 
60.3 
80.0 
69.9 
69.7 
69.3 

69^3 
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55 87 Montville, 

107 88 Waterbury,— , 

89 99Wallmgford,-.. 

103 90 New Milford, .. 
65 91 Morris, 

144 92 Huntington, ... 

85 93 Newtown, 

49 94 Washington, . . . 

48 96 Cornwall, 

87 96Groton, 

110 97 Bristol, 

90 98 Wethersfield, ., 
54 99 Lyme, 

129 lOOHaddam, 

104 101 New Haven,. - 
116 102 Farmington, ... 

74 103 KastGranby, .. 

75 104 Durham, 

102 105 Derby, 

95 106 Watertown, ,-, 

131 107 Bridgeport, 

101 108 Kent, , 

77 109 Seymour, 

61 UOStonington, .. 
123 111 Middletown,.- 
143 112 New Hartford, 
112 118 Thompson, ... 
136 114 East Haven,.. 

130 115 Killingly, 

134 116 North Haven,. 

82 117 Goshen, 

79 118 Litchfield, ... 
142 119 Ridgefield, — . 

97 120Bloomfield, ... 

119 121 Reading, 

99 122 Rocky Hill,_-- 

160 123 Colchester, ._. 
127 124 Voluntown, ., 
106 125 Cheshire, 

98 126 Ellington, 

147 127 Hartford, 

118 128 Brookfield, ... 

67 129Milford, 

120 130 Easton, 

122 131 Bethel, 

133 182Darien, 

13^ 133 Manchester, .. 
115 134 Prospect, 

88 135 Roxbury, 

23 136 Canaan, 

84137 Sharon, 

118 138 Vernon, 

148 139* Southington, . 
lOol 140 Wood bridge, . 
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Winchester, 

Essex, 

Weston, .. 

Waterford, 

Old Saybrook, . 

Stratford, 

Hamden, 

Westport, 

Plainfield, 

North Branford, 

Fairfield, 

Norfolk, 

Orange, 

Stamford, 

Greenwich, 

Danbury, 

New Fairfield; . 

Warren, 

WUton, 

Putnam, .. 

Norwalk, 

North Canaan, . 
Sprague, 
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39.2 
88.1 
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87.9 
87.9 
87.4 
37.8 
87.1 
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86.9 
85.9 
35.9 
85.7 
85.6 
84.7 
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32.8 
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28.7 
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Tolland, 

New London, 

Middlesex, 

Windham,.. 

Hartford, 

JTew Haven, 

Litchfield, 

Fairfield, 
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le Bame figures ore arranged by Coontiea as followa : 

TABLE TI— coHTDniBD, 
Ibmit HI avA County arranged according to their per ceMage of " averaga 
attrndance in viinler," at compared u>ilk ttuir number " emtmeraled." 



1 16 Weatport, 

8 17|FMrfleld 

3 ISStamrord, ,. 

"I laJGreenwich, 

30 iDanbuiy, 

4 21|NBwPairQeld, 

4a2|waton 

3 28jNonralk. 

WINDHAM COUNTT. 

IjCanterbniy,.- 

1 2|Scotlflnd, 

a|HamptoQ, 



6;Eastford, .. 

siAsliford, 

II 7 i Windham,,. 

8 Pomfret, ... 

9 Brooklyn, .. 

lOStarliug, 

U Chaplin, 

1 2 ThninpBOn, . . 
laKUIingly, ... 

. Voluntown, . 
,„Plainfleld,.,, 
lajPutnaio, 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

1 Colebrook, 

2 B&rkliamBted, 

S Salisbury, .. 

4 j Tomngkm, 

BPlymoutli, 

eiHarwintirti, 

T.Bethlehem, 

SWoodbury, 

9 Bridgewater, .. 

910 New Milford. .. 

9111 Morris 

6 12 "Washington, .. 

6 13 Cornwall, 

llll4;Watertown, ... 



17 GwdieQ 

ISLitchfield, 

laRoibury, 

20 Canaan, 

21 Sharon, 

22 Winchestaf, 

33 Norfolk, 

34 Warren 

26 North Canaan, 

MIDDLESEX COUNTT. 

1 Saybroofc 

2 Killing^ortii, 

3 Chatham. ... 

4 Portland, 

5 Clinton, 

6 Cromwell, 

7 Westbrook, 

g Cheater, 

9MLddtefleld,._ 

10 liast Haddam, 

11 Haddani, 

12 Durham, 

,3 Middletown, 

'e Old SaybrooV, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

1 ( AndoTer 

2 j Uanafield, 

3 Columbia, 

4 Tolland, 

5 Union, 

6Bo!ton, 

IWilhngton, 

8 Hebron, 

9 Stafford, 

Somera, 

1 Coventry, 

! Ellington, I 

3 Vernon, 



CONDITION OF SCHOOL HOTTSES. 
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Hartford, . 

Berlin, . 



Bristol, . 

Burlington, 

Canton, 

East Grasbj, 

East naitford, ... 
East Windsor, ... 

Bofielii, 

FarmingtoD, 

61ast«iibuT7, 

Haitland, 

Manchester, 

llarlborouKb, 

Naw Britain, 

Rocky Hill, 

Simsbury, 

Southington, 

Sotith Windsor, .. 

gufSeld, 

West Hartford, .. 

Wetherafield, 

Windsor, 

Windaor Locks, . . 

Total, 

Now Haven, 

Beibany. 

Branlbrd, 

Cheahiie, 

Derby. 

East HaTen, 

GuUford, 

Hamdeo, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Uiddlebury, 

Uilford, 

Naugatuck, , 

NorUi Branford,.. 

North Haven, 

Orai^e, 

Oxford, 

Prospeot, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, ' 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Woloott, 

Woodbridge, 

Total, 



New London, 

Norwidi, 

Coldiesler, 

East I^me, 

Franklin, 

GrianoH 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Uontrille, 

North Stouington, , . 
Old Lyme, 

Salem, 

Sprague, 

Sumington, 

Waterford. 

Total, 



Brookfleld, 

Eaaton, 

Fairfield, 

Oroenwioh, 

Huntiagton, 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, ... 
New Fairfield, . 

Newtown, 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

lUt^Oeld, 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

TnimbuU, 



217 107172 38 



339 139 62 48 



226 183 61 33 



BrooVlyn, 

Ashford, 

Canterbury, ... 

Chaplin , 

EaBtford, 

Haanpton, 

Killingly, 

Flainfleld, 

Pomfret, 

Patnam. 

Sootland, 

Sterlings 

Thompson, 

VolOQtown, 

Windham, , . . . , 
WoodBtodi, 

Total, 

LitcbfleW, 

Barkhamsted, . . . 

Bethlehem, 

Bridge water, ... 

Canaaa, 

Colsbrook, 

OoruiraU, 

GloBhBn, 

Hsrwintoti, 

Kenti 

New Hiitford,.. 
Ifaw Miltord, ... 

Norfolk, 

North Canaan, .. 

Plymoutii, 

Bozbocy, 

Saliabury, 

Sharon, 

Tomngton, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Walertown, 

Winchester, 

Woodbniy, 

Total, 



Middletown, ... 

Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Chester,.. 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, . 

East Haddam, . 

Eillingwortb, .. 
MiddleQeld..... 
OldSaybrook, . 

Portland, 

. Saybrook, 

Westbrook, ... 

Total, 



Columbia, ... 
Cocentry, ... 
Ellington, ... 

Hebron, 

Mansfield, .. 
Somers, .... 
Stafford, 

Temon, 

Willington, . 



RECAPITULATION. 



DittribtUitm of Oradtd Se^eola among Ihe levral 7bu>n# and Couniia. 



EXTRACTS TROM THE REPORTS OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
VISITORS, ARRANGED IN THE ALPHABETICAL 

ORDER OF THE TOWNS. 

Bristol. — Rev. Greorge E. Horr, Acting Visitor. 

We expect to consolidate, and to give a record of better things next 
year. 

Canterbury — Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Acting Visitor. 

Singing has been introduced into some of the schools, much to their 
improvement, and we confidently believe that the time is not distant 
when vocal music will be taught in all our schools. 

Text'Books^ln some schools there is a deficiency of books, and 
parents from whom we should expect better things have, in some 
instances, insisted on having their children taught from books other 
than those prescribed by the Board of Visitors. 

More Haste than Progress. — There is an inordinate desire on the 
part of many pupils for the Fifth Reader. In some cases scholars who 
should be in the Second, or at the highest in the Third, were using the 
Fifth ; and when the Acting Visitor directed that they should be put 
into the Third or Fourth, the parents were much displeased. Why 
not be displeased with the master mechanic because he will not put 
the apprentice upon the nicest work until he has acquired skill in the 
use of tools % The same difficulty pertains to other studies, especially 
Arithmetic. This is well illustrated by an incident in one of our schools 
a year ago. A class in Fractions were deficient in their lesson, and 
did not understand the principle involved in their examples. The 
teacher said to them, '< Did I understand you to say that you had been 
through Fractions ?" " Yes, sir," was the response. " I think it must 
have been in the night," said the teacher. " It was," rejoined the 
class, '* it was dark all the way." Now of what avail is it to travel in 
the night, when the object of the journey is to gain a knowledge of the 
country through which we pass ? And of what use is it for scholars 
to take the Fifth Reader before they have mastered the Third ? — or 
to be helped through Arithmetic without a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples ? 

Who May Attend Public Schools ? — ^The impression prevails that 
a child between the ages of Jour and sixteen has a better right in the 
school than those who are over sixteen years of age. This is an error. 
The income from the School Fund was originally divided to the 
towns and districts according to the Grand List. It often happened 
that a district with a mere handful of scholars would receive enough 
to keep their school eight or ten months, while another district with 
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five times as many cfaQdreii oonld secure & teacher for only two or 
three months. This was seen to be nnjnst, and to remedy the evil 
the present system was adopted, noi as deciding who might and who 
might not attend school, bnt simply as an equitable method of distribu- 
ting those fonds. Any inhabitant of a districts needing instraction, 
has the same right to the priyil^es of the school as any one between 
the ages of four and sixteen. 

Free Schools Welcomed.— The era of Free 8chools has at length 
dawned upon ns. We hail it with delight, as an era to be commem- 
orated through the ages with ever increasing joy. as the blessings which 
it brings shall be multiplied and magnified from generation to gene- 
ration. The poorest child may henceforth ^are all the blessings of 
the public school, without money and without price. We rejoice all 
the more in this consummation, because the measure is heartily sus- 
tained by both political parties. 

Chapun. — BcY. F. Williams, Acting Visitor. 

Greater Uniformity of School Books is demanded, so that persons 
going from one town to another need not have to purchase an entire 
new set of books. Also, that in new editions of the same work there 
be either such an alteration as to exclude the old, or such untformity 
that classes shall not be so troubled in reciting together. 

CoLCHBSTBB. — David S. Bigelow, Acting Visitor. 

Improvement. — We think the condition of our schools has been 
steadily advancing. There have been more marked evidences of im- 
provement during the pa&t year than at any previous time. This has 
been owing chiefly to the well directed labors of our teachers. I have 
been well acquainted with the public schools of this town for the last 
twelve years. In reviewing these years, I ean see that much has been 
accomplished. Better school-rooms and other accommodations are 
provided. Teachers are better qualified and better paid. There is a 
uniformity of text-books; we have larger schools; the standard of 
education is higher ; our schools are better disciplined ; and the in- 
struction is more thorough and practical. 

Irregular Attendance.-^' The Free School Law. — Graded Schools. 
The irregular attendance of the children has been oneof the greatest 
evils in our schools. The Board of School Visitors have earnestly 
endeavored to diminish this most serious evil. We think the Free 
School Law will work a great change for the better. Not only teachers 
and parents, but every tax-payer is now interested in the attendance 
of the children. The only subject in connection with our schools 
which for a few years past has interested a large part of this com- 
munity has been taxes. A tax clause in a warning for a school meet- 
ing is sure to bring together a large number of deeply interested voters. 
One great design of the new school law is to place the means of a 
solid practical education within the reach of all at the public expense. 
But a thorough and substantial elementary education must be sought 
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chiefly in well graded schools. The dense populatioa of our cities 
and villages is favorable to such schools. Some of the schools of this 
town can easily be united and well graded, but in other parts of the 
town schools of different grades could not well be maintained, on ac- 
count of the sparseness of the population. When the optional Con- 
solidation Act shall be made imperative, we shall doubtless find it 
easy and advantageous to do what now seems difficult and impractica- 
ble. 

Libraries. — District libraries receive very little attention. A few 
of the districts have small libraries, but no additions to them the past 
year have been reported. We hope this matter will receive more 
attention. We need in our school rooms books of reference for the 
teachers and older scholars. There is a library in the village con- 
taining about 1000 volumes, accessible to all under certain regulations. 

District Committees' Reports, — Some of the reports from district 
committees were very imperfectly made, and so incorrect as to be un- 
reliable. The visitors have been obliged to obtain many of their sta- 
tistics from other sources. If it is necessary that these reports should 
be made at all, it seems desirable that they should be made correctly, 
and at the proper time. District Committees should he required to 
make oath to their reports. 

There is need of a deeper interest in the subject of education in all 
parts of the town. We shall look in vain for marked improvement in 
our schools, so long as the town regards the subject of education as an 
evil to be borne, rather than a rich blessing to be enjoyed, cherished 
and enlarged. Wc are all ready to admit, in theory, the value of 
common schools, that they are a public necessity and a public good ; 
but our practice regards them as a burden, to be borne by a few. The 
town appropriations for school purposes the last twelve years, with a 
single exception, have been limited to the requirements of the statute. 

We would recommend that an appropriation be made, sufficient to 
secure lectures from some of our distinguished educators, to be given 
the coming season in every district in the town. We would also 
recommend that a small sum be appropriated, to be expended by the 
Board of School Visitors in prizes for good scholarship ; these prizes 
to be competed for at a public examination. 

Coventry. — Rev. W. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

Shortening of Terms. — There seems to be a disposition to shorten 
tlie terms, especially in the smaller districts. It is feared that the 
new law will strengthen this disposition. 

Darien. — Rev. F. Alvord, Acting Visitor. 

ChaTige of Teachers — Qualifications of Teachers. — From no one 
cause do our schools suffer more than from the frequent changes of 
teachers. It is a ruinous policy to let a good and tried teacher go, 
simply because the districts are unwillmg to add a few dollars to his 
salary in order to keep him. It is a low estimate of the value of edu- 
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cation. It is off-setting money against the imperishable gold of mental 
acquisition and power. In selecting teachers care should be given to 
character as well as to acquirements — to personal influence as well as 
to the ability to impart instruction. The latter should ever be 
regarded as secondary to the former. The personal influence is like 
the dew in two respects, it falls silently upon the youthful character, 
and it has wondrous power to fertilize that character for the growing 
of good or bad fruit. Another requisite qualification in a teacher, is 
enthusiasm. By this we mean a genuine love for the work, coupled 
with a spirit of enlarged enterprise, that shall make all means and 
methods tributary to its success. They should be something more 
than mere hirelings chiefly intent upon the *' loaves and fishes," — 
they should have an honorable ambition to excel in their calling. 

School'HouKs. — The school-houses in t^is town are, with one ex- 
ception, in a tolerably good condition. There should be ^ favorable 
comparison, as regards expense, convenience and attractiveness, be- 
tween the school-house where our children spend so much of life's 
most precious period, and the private dwellings of the people. In all 
these respects they should be up to a full average. A decent regard 
for the bodily comfort of our children, not to speak of higher consid- 
erations, surely will not be satisfied with less than this. 

Absenteeism, — ^The Board desire to call attention to another point; 
the alarming extent to which our children absent themselves from our 
schools. 8ays the State Secretary in his last report " Less than one- 
half the children of this State, on an average, are found in our public 
schools." This tells just about the truth in regard to Darien. 

There is a law which touches this evil, requiring towns to appoint 
truant officers. Only three or four towns in the State have ever ap- 
pointed such officers, and it is doubted whether there has ever been a 
single case of prosecution. It is a bad thing for good laws to stand 
unenforced upon our statute books. It tends to weaken respect for 
all law. In the opinion of the Board, this town should at once ap* 
point such officers in conformity with the provisions of the statute. 
Then let both parents and toacbers co-operate with them in all proper 
endeavors to abate this evil, and it will be done. Let the people de- 
mand with one voice, that the money which their property pays for 
education shall not be wasted, and we shall see fewer of our children 
lounging about the streets or frequenting immoral places. 

Free Schools. — We congratulate our own town, in common with our 
beloved State, that henceforth our schools are to be free to all classes 
within our borders, a consummation long and devoutly desired. Con- 
necticut has at last wheeled into the line of progress, leaving but two 
states in the Union still clinging to the old rate-bill system. We be- 
lieve that a new and brighter era is dawning upon us. Says Gov. 
Fenton, of New York, in his last annual message : *'The law of last 
winter which abolished rate-bills and charges, though it has been in 
operation only since the first of October, is producing a very large in- 
crease of the aggregate number of pupOs in the schools and greater 
regularity in their attendance." So it will be with our own State, 
we cannot doubt. In the eloquent words of our State Secretary, 
'* Let Connecticut regain her former glory in education, and that proud 
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distinction will invite wealth and population in a large measure to our 
borders. The towns that have devised liberal things for education 
are already increasing rapidly. The * new comers ' to Stamford, Nor- 
walk, and many other towns, which I might name, are, as a class, 
among the most liberal Mends of public schools. It is largely by their 
aid that Stamford, for example, has recently completed one of the 
best school houses in the State. Gentlemen of liberal and intelligent 
views always feel that money judiciously expended for schools is well 
invested, and will never impoverish but always enrich a community. A 
farm on which, from miserly illiberality, the fences are allowed to crum- 
ble, the trenches to fill up, and the weeds to thrive, and where the fer- 
tilizing compost is scantily applied, loses in annual productiveness and 
permanent value. No less ruinous to a town or state is a penurious 
policy in regard to schools. Especially in a state so near the great 
commercial emporium of this country — the prospective metropolis of 
world, and enjoying such facilities of communication by the Sound or 
Bail, and possessing the greatest natural attractions and advantages 
for country residences, would such a policy defeat its own aim of sav- 
ing and result in deterioration and loss." 

Our Secretary very justly alludes to what has been done in Nor- 
walk and Stamford for education. Why may not the same thing be 
done for Darien, so cosily nestled between these two flourishing towns ? 
We speak advisedly, — there is some danger of being swallowed up, 
unless we rise and gird ourselves with new strength to meet these 
greedy invaders, and so assert our right to separate existence. Let 
Darien, so felicitously situated, no longer drag at the heels of the 
world's progress. Let her watchword be •* onward." Let her now 
strike for a grand advance in the cause of education. 



Derby. — Rev. S. L. Mershon, Acting Visitor. 

Hopeful Indications. — Throughout the town there seems to be an 
increased desire to have our school buildings more commodious and 
better furnished. There is evidently an increasing interest in the 
cause of education. The signs of the times are hopeful. There will, 
without much doubt, be one if not two high schools established in the 
town during the next year. We again reiterate the hope expressed 
in the report of last year, that these schools may be free to all, so that 
the children of the poor, as well as those of the rich may have equal 
opportunity for the development of their minds, and for becoming use- 
ful and intelligent citizens. 

Durham. — Wm. A. Hart, Actmg Visitor. 

Little interest felt, moneyed men opposed to town's being taxed, 
irregularity of attendance, frequent changes of teachers, many of them 
hardly competent to teach, part of the schools too small, the best 
scholars taken ont and sent to the Academy, a cheap teacher for the 
rest, are evils that need correcting. Our schools ought to be consoli- 
dated, and a new interest awakened among the people. 
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East Haddam. — Bev. S. W. fiobbins, Acting Visitor. 

Attendance. — The average attendance is usually largest, in propor- 
tion to the number of scholars, in the small districts, and smallest in 
the large districts. Where the school is small, an interest is felt to 
secure the attendance of all, or nearly all, so that with a few, sometimes, 
who are over 16 years of age, the number registered exceeds the number 
enumerated. On tbe contrary, in a large manufacturing district, there 
is often a greator proportion of poor families, and the parents, if they 
do not feel less interest in the education of their children, are more 
dependent on their labor. Besides, the farms are much more merciful 
to the children than the factories. The farms repel them during tbe 
winter, the factories take them in all the year round. 

Teaclters. — ^We have had our usual proportion of inexperienced 
and poorly qualified teachers. Experience is important, but an in- 
experienced teacher is not always a poor one. Natural tact, with 
thorough previous study, are better than mere experience. Some of 
our teachers have had too much experience, considering their years. 
They begin too early to teach. Small schools and small wages re- 
quiring cheap teachers seek young teachers, because such only are 
available. Some of our bright little girls, (it seems indeed a very 
short time they were little) really do well in these schools. But their 
experience is purchased too dearly. They suffer because they are 
teaching when they ought to be learning, — ^learning not how to teach 
but what they will be wanted to teach by and by. And when the 
large districts are enquiring for competent teachers, the teachers who 
began so young, if they enter the large schools, carry with them ele- 
ments of deficiency which must necessarily impair their usefulness 
through all their subsequent career. The Board of School Visitors 
have taken action this year designed to regulate, if not to check en- 
tirely this tendency to employ young teachers. 

Text-Books. — Ten years ago the Board of Visitors adopted a uni- 
form system of text books for the town, which has been continued 
through the decade without change. We have felt the need of better 
text books in some departments, but in this matter it is hard to satisfy 
ourselves, for in adopting a book it is difficult to determine whether 
we might not have done better. We have, however, made a few 
changes this year. * ♦ * The tendency to subdivide a series of 
books into so many volumes is greatly to be deprecated. It is bur- 
densome to many parents, to whom the question of expense is a 
serious one, and it is a source of confusion and vexation to teachers. 

Statistics. — District Committees. — After an experience of seven 
years, I may say that this matter of returns from district committees 
is one of the most trying that School Visitors have to deal with. I 
have read with interest the extracts published in the State Reports on 
this subject, and can sympathize with School Visitors in all their trials 
in this regard. I have saved myself considerable trouble by gathering 
most of my information from tlie teachers ; and if I were to commence 
my career of school visiting again, or if I proposed to continue it, I 
should depend on teachers for obtaining and furnishing me the facts 
required. We shall always have trouble in getting reports from 
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committees while this system of rotation in office continues. It is of 
no use trying to educate the district committees in respect to the duties 
of their office. During a twelve years' residence in this town of sev- 
enteen school districts, I do not remember a single instance of a district 
committee continuing in office nCiore than one year. Having served 
once, he waits till the office goes the round, and his turn comes again. 
The result is that he seldom or never has that familiarity mth the 
duties devolving upon him which would make the office easy and pleas- 
ant to himself, and would enable him to fill it well. At the same time 
he is, to a great degree, unacquainted with teachers, and consequently 
finds it difficult to be discriminating and judicious in the selection of 
those whom he employs. And then, these statistical reports, if he 
cares anything about them, are his special vexation. Sometimes he 
answers what questions he knows and passes the paper back to the 
School Visitor. In one instance, a blank, which I had directed the 
teacher, after answering certain questions, to hand to the committee 
to be completed and returned to me, was brought to me about three 
weeks after it was due by said committee, saying, << Here is a paper 
which our teacher wished me to give to you." He had not even 
opened it, and did not seem to know that it was any concern of his. 

School Laws. — ^With other friends of the cause of education, I con- 
gratulate the State on the acquisition of the Free School Law, and I 
have large expectations of its results. 

The law for distributing money according to the average attendance 
I have less confidence in. With the schools free, its special force as 
an incentive to secure attendance is in a great measure lost. 
Besides, in large (i. e. extensive) towns with a considerable number 
of small districts nearly the whole amount will be used up in giving 
to each district fifty dollars. In this town, for example, after such 
distribution there will remain but about fifty dollars to be distributed 
by average attendance, — a sum so small that it be a matter of indif- 
ference by what rule it is distributed. 

East Hartford. — Joseph 0. Hurlburt, Acting Visitor. 

We are unable to report anything of an encouraging nature in 
educational matters in this town. One cause of the little interest felt 
here is undoubtedly the fact that our most influential citizens,— those 
who give tone and character to the community, — send their children 
to schools in Hartford. Oar proximity to that city, and the superior 
character of their schools, are drawing all of our best pupils away 
from us, and this tendency is increasing every year. 

East Haven. — Rev. D. Wm. Havens, Acting Visitor. 

The Board of Visitors consider that there are ample grounds for 
congratulating the people of the town on the condition of the schools 
during the past year. With a competent and efficient corps of teach- 
ers and school officers in the different districts, there has been no fall- 
ing off from the general aspect of the previous year, but on the whole 
a gratifying advance. The financial condition of the districts is 
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especially enoonraging, showing not only that their liffairs have been 
managed with economy and skill, but that the burden of supporting 
the schoolsi — ^in some of the districts a very heavy tax — ^has been 
borne cheerfully and promptly. 

Comparison with the Past. — But we beg leave to remark that 
however favorable may appear the character of the schools at the 
present time, in comparison with the previous year, or with the last 
twelve or fifteen years, yet if we go back twenty five or thirty years, 
it must be acknowledged that, with perhaps a single exception, the 
general character of the schools has deteriorated. We believe that 
the standard of education throughout the town is not as high as it was 
forty years ago. This we attribute to the diflferent mode of conduct- 
ing the schools which has become prevalent in these later years, 
particularly the employment of female teachers during the winter term. 
This practice inevitably excludes from the schools a large number of 
boys from fourteen to eighteen years of age, who consider it a sort of 
degradation to be placed under the instruction and cUscipline of a female 
teacher. The result is that instead of attending school till they are 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, — ^being the very years in which 
progress in knowledge would be most rapid and important,— boys now 
complete their education at fourteen years or thereabouts. This has 
tended to lower the standard of education for boys throughout the 
town, except in the instance of the few, who are compelled 1o seek 
superior advantages in other places. 

The New Schml House m the South district, (No. 3,) has been com- 
pleted at an expense of nearly JI3,000. It is an ornament to that 
part of the town, and reflects great credit upon the inhabitants of the 
district for their taste, liberality, and the public spirit and enterprise 
displayed in its erection. The building is of two stories, containing two 
large and airy rooms suitable for a school of two grades, and has 
the capacity for seating 125 scholars. The school-rooms and ante- 
rooms are handsomely finished, and fitted up with all the modem 
improvements. 

The Free School Law.-^We need not now, as formerly, refer to the 
inequality with which the burden of sustaining the schools presses 
upon the different districts. There is cause for congratulation that 
by enlightened and just legislation this will be so no more. Tuition 
and rate-bills, in the eye of the law, are among the dead things of the 
past. It is an especially gratifying circumstance that the question 
was lifted up from the field of party politics, so that when the bill 
came to the final vote, it was passed by a unanimous vote in one House 
while in the other the votes against it were very few. A law passed 
under such circumstances is not likely to be repealed. It will effiBct 
a permanent revolution in the conduct of the schools, and when the 
working of the new system has been fairly tried, we are certain that 
it will gain in the estimation of the public, and that those who now 
regard it with disfavor will be found among its warmest supporters. 
This, with improvements already effected, together with others which 
are sure to come, will, ere many years shall have elapsed, place Con- 
necticut where she stood fifty years ago, — in advance of all othei 
States in the character and excellence of her common schools. 
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East Lymb. — Rev. J. M. Philips, Acting Visitor. 

It is eyident that we are by no means receiving that benefit from 
our schools which is desirable, and which they ought to accomplish. 
A few suggestions may throw some light upon what appear to be 

Hindrances in the way of Progress in the right direction. 

1. Inferior Teachers. — Greater care is necessary in the selection of 
teachers. A poor school is a positive injury. A cheap teacher, — ^in the 
common acceptance of the term, — is the dearest of all. In other busi- 
ness, those who can work heU are considered most profitable. But in 
hiring a school teacher^ too often the question is, not who will work 
best, but who will work cheapest. The result often is that the school 
is entirely broken up, or proves worthless. A great advantage would 
be gained if the whole matter were under the control of the Board of 
Visitors. 

2. Irregular Attendance, — Another thing which seriously affects the 
prosperity of the schools is a want of punctual and regular attendance. 
The Registers show far too many marks of tardiness and absence. 
Nearly one-third of the whole number registered are habitually absent. 
The loss by a scholar of a single lesson lis a serious one, and often 
repeated it becomes a positive injury. The change in the law which 
requires a part of the funds to be distributed according to average 
attendance should operate toward the correction of this evil, as it 
really offers a premium on regular and punctual attendance 

3. The Want of Uniformity in Text-hooks is a serious detriment to 
the schools. The great variety of books in use is a nuisance which 
ought at once to be abolished. Better far that the whole were gath- 
ered for a honjiret and were replaced at the expense of the town, than 
that such a state of things should continue. To say nothmg ol books 
arranged in series, adapted to different classes, there were found in use 
5 reading books by different authors, 6 geographies, 7 arithmetics, 4 
grammars and 4 histories. In one school of less than 20 scholars 
present, 5 arithmetics and as many different geographies were in use. 
The result was that no class system could be maintained, each scholar 
having a separate lesson. It requires no gift of prophecy to predict 
that under such circumstances the school can never attain a high 
position, for no teacher can do justice to such a school. The ques- 
tion arises. What is the remedy for this ? 

Action by the State Board of Education Recommended, — ^The law 
specifies that the State *' Board of Education " shall have general 
supervision and control of the educational interests of the State, and 
shall have power to direct what books shall be used in all the schools. 
It also prescribes that the " Board of Visitors " of each town shall 
prescribe rules and regulations for the management, studies, books, 
classification and discipline of the schools of their respective towns. 
A remedy would thus seem to be, either with the " Board of Educa- 
tion," whose control extends over the State, or with the " Board of 
Visitors " whose control is limited to the town. Suppose the Visitors 
apply the remedy plainly within their power. Opposition is at once 
awakened, and as experience proves, many refuse to accept the burden 
imposed upon them, and to furnish the required books. The class 
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that need mo»t books are generally those least able to famish them, 
and the most liable to change their residence. They find it no small 
tax to keep their children supplied with books, at best, the rapacity 
of book-publishers in these days of shoddy too often leading them to 
make books to sell and not to use. Removing from one town to another, 
they find, with hardly an exception, different books in use. Necessity 
sets established rules at defiance ; the point is made ** use the old 
books or go without.'' 

A better remedy would seem to be in the hands of the State Board 
of Education, whereby uniformity could be secured throughout the 
State. Take a lesson from our own town. The schools of this town 
are interlaced with those of four other towns, viz ; Waterford, Mont- 
ville, Salem and Lyme ; our districts occupying a part of their terri- 
tory, and theirs covering a part of ours. It would be next to im- 
possible to secure uniformity even in these five towns, through the 
action of the Boards of Visitors, but the '< Board of Education " could 
do it without difficulty. Our opinion is that without being over-awed 
by fear of a ^* Booksellers' war " the " Board of Education " should 
apply the remedy, at least so far as to recommend what books shall 
be used in the schools of the State. 

Farmington. — Julius Gay, Acting Visitor. 

Need of Accuracy in Keeping Registers. — Since the last Legislature 
ordered a large portion of the public school money to be distributed 
in proportion to the average daily attendance, it would seem proper 
that this average should be ascertained with greater care than for- 
merly. The number of children in each district, which until now 
was the basis of the distribution, had to be returned by the Committee 
under oath. No such safeguard to influence the honesty and stimulate 
the carefulness of the committee is thrown around the present law. 
The whole matter is usually entrusted to the teacher, who has kept 
the Register without any expectation that the income of the district 
would depend on its accuracy ; and in most cases the teacher for the 
half of the year has to give the average of the first half from the 
record of her predecessor, now absent. I have collected all the Reg- 
isters of the schools of this town for the past year, and have computed 
the daily average, finding it almost always incorrectly reported. One 
error in particular, appeared in nine-tenths of the Registers. If a 
scholar commenced attending school in the middle of the term, or left 
before vacation, because no absence marks appeared against him for 
this time, the teacher counted these days along with those he actually 
attended, and of course made his average vastly too large. 

1 have seen some private money transactions based on pretty shabby 
account books, but to distribute the public funds on the basis of some 
Registers that I have seen, is a little too bad. 

Some Reasons Jbr Supporting Schools by Taxation -—That the old 
system of rate-bills is abolished is certainly a matter for rejoicing. 
Every district ought to be compelled to maintain a good school, and 
tax the property to pay the expenses. Any man so ignorant as to 
think it unjust to tax him for the education of the children of the dis- 
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trict, because he may have none to send, would do well to consider 
that the proper education of the children of the community is abso- 
lutely essential to the security of life and property. And if he would 
not appreciate any but pecuniary considerations, I could show him a 
valuable farm not far hence, from which many desiring to purchase 
have turned away, saying they would not live where there was not a 
good school. If such a man complains of taxes, let him feel that by 
means of taxes his whole property is at the mercy of the majority of 
voters of his town or State, and what can he hope from them if he 
allows them to grow up in ignorance ? The time will come when they 
will be fearfully revenged on him. 

Haddam. — Gilbert M. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Foot School-Houses or none at all. 

The Centre District employed good teachers, but the school-room 
is unfit for school purposes. It is too dark and damp, and is injurious 
to the eyes, if not to the health of the children. With the best facil- 
ities of any district in the town, the school is below the average in 
point of attainment. Ninety-two (92) children were enumerated in 
this district, but only 38 were enrolled in winter, and 43 in summer, 
with an average attendance of 25 in winter and 2Q in summer.* 

A Brighter Spot, — District No. 12 contains a few spirited men who 
^ave taken considerable interest in their school, the past year. Th^y 
have employed two successful and worthy teachers, and provided the 
school with sufficient text-books. The result has been a manifest im- 
provement in the school since the previous year. A larger and more 
regular attendance has been secured, better order preserved and a 
more lively interest manifested by the children. 

In most of the schools in the town an increasing interest is mani- 
fested. The children have been better supplied with books, teachers 
have been selected with more care, and the average attendance has 
been better than in the previous year. 



Hartford. — Rev. M. L. Scudder, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, — The committees, of the various districts, adhere to the 
practice of retaining in their employment those teachers who have 
proved by their capacity and experience their ability to teach. This 
is a wise policy, and with proper scrutiny will always prove an advan- 
tage to the schools. The average term of service of all the teachers 
in our public schools is over four years. During the past year it has 

I - - - - — - — ■-■■■--- — — - 

* SpecicU aMention Is called to this district. Haddam is the County Seat of 
Kiddlesez County, but for many years the Centre district in this county-town has 
been destitute of a good school-house, and has refused to build one. Its schodi is 
kept in the rented basement room of a church,— a place entirely " unfit for school 
purposes." No wonder that parents who have any regard to the well-being of 
their children refuse to risk their eye-sight and their health in such a disagreeable 
and unwholesome place. 
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hardly been necessary to introduce a new teacher in the place of an 
uld one. This is good evidence of the excellent quality of the present 
corps of instruction in our schools. 

Elementary Drawing, — ^Attention was called, in the Report of last 
year, to the importance of making Elementary Drawing a regular branch 
of study in our common schools. In order to prepare the way for this, 
the Board of Visitors in April last voted to notify all the teachers 
that they designed to introduce this study during the present Fall term, 
and that all teachers would be expected to be prepared to teach their 
classes in Elementary Drawing. In order to be ready for their work, 
more than sixty of the teachers united and employed a competent 
instructor, and have received weekly lessons in Drawing. This is an 
important branch of instruction, and has already been introduced with 
satisfaction in many public schools in the cities and large towns in our 
country. It is greatly to be desired that Elementary Drawing, — train 
ing the eye and the hand, — should become a regular study in our 
schools, and that it should be introduced during the present Fall term. 

TVuancy and Irregular Attendance. — This is a subject upon which 
it seems necessary to have " line upon line." It appears to be the 
most formidable obstacle to the success of a school. In the printed 
Annual Reports of various schools in the country it is the theme of 
most generous complaints. The action of Legislatures and School 
Committees and Officers seems to be comparatively in vain to suppress 
it. Our own schools suffer greatly from it. The Board are impelled, 
from the importance of the subject, and from the evils resulting frofti 
truancy and irregular attendance of scholars, to call attention to the 
necessity for the adoption of more decisive measures to prevent it. 

The average attendance in the five large graded schools of the town 
is only about seventy-five per cent, of the average number registered ; 
and in one of the largest of these schools it is only sixty -four per cent. 
This ought not to be. The evils that come from such irregularity are 
many and great. One of these is the embarrassment it makes in the 
progress of the clashes to which such irregular scholars belong. 

To avoid this, it has been proposed by the school government in 
another city to have an ungraded class in every school to which 
scholars irregular in attendance shall be assigned. This would avoid 
the evil, so far as it applies to the regular graded classes ; but it would 
be a serious loss to the irregular scholars. It would be better, if pos- 
sible, to cure the evil at the root, and require regularity. Teachers 
alone cannot reform this evil. In fact, they can do but little towards 
it without the aid and care of parents. The responsibility for its cor- 
rection is mainly with parents. If they insist, and see to it, that their 
children are punctual and regular ; if they will not allow them to be 
absent from school for slight or trifling reasons ; if they will carefully 
and systematically inquire to ascertain and correct all cases of truancy, 
the evil will soon be essentially remedied. 

• School Accommodations, — As a common maxim, it is usually true, 
** as the school house so is the school ;'' for the school house is the 
best material or visible exponent of the interest and liberality of a 
community in the support of a school. It is probably true in its appli- 
cation to our own schools. Within a few years the citizens of some 
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of the districts of our /town have shown their interest in popular edu- 
cation by the progress they have made in the erection of ample and 
well arranged school buildings. The edifices in the South, North 
Middle and Arsenal School districts are proof of this. The increasing, 
population, and correspondingly increasing demand for new and better 
school houses in some other districts^ is becoming every day more 
and more apparent. 

During the past year the Centre district has nearly completed a 
large, elegant and finely arranged school house. The district has 
long felt the want of such a building, and it has shown, by its ample 
provision for this new and splendid structure, that " the liberal heart 
devisetb liberal things/' This district has the largest number of chil- 
dren between four and sixteen years of age of any district in the town, 
numbering, by the last returns, ttoentyfour hundred and one. 

To accommodate those of this number who ought to attend school 
requires a very large building, and to make the grade complete re- 
quires many rooms. Such a building, with twenty-two school rooms, 
has been built during the year. It is impossible, in the usual limits 
of this Report, to give a full and particular description of this supe- 
rior building. 

It is located on the corner of Talcott and Market Streets. The lot 
is one hundred and eighty-eight by two hundred and seventy-four feet. 
The foundations of the house are seventy by one hundred and forty 
feet. It has four stories above the basement, each story, except the 
upper one, containing six large, well lighted • and ventilated school 
rooms. The upper story has a large hall for general school purposes, 
and four smaller school rooms. The system for ventilation, and for 
heating every part, is after the most approved methods. The best of 
black-boards are furnished in ample quantity in every room. The 
halls for ingress and egress, from the basement to the upper story, are 
wide and well arranged, and scholars may pass in and out to their 
rooms without connection with any other rooms. Every appliance 
fur the comfort, convenience and safety of the scholars, as well as for 
the good government and progress of the school, has been carefully 
and liberally provided for. Externally, the building is a fine speci- 
men of architectural taste, and is an ornament to the public edifices of 
the city. It has no superior, in quality, design, and fitness for the 
purpose for which it is erected, in any public school house in the 
country. It will be finished and ready for occupancy by the first of 
December ( 1868.] At the last annual meeting of the Centre district, 
it was voted, unanimously, to call this new building, " The Brown 
School," in honor of F. A. Brown, Esq., who for many years has served 
the district as the faithful Chairman of its Committee, and under whose 
more immediate direction and supervision with great care and atten- 
tion, the new building has been erected and made as complete as 
possible for the purposes for which it has been built. 

The Visitor's Report of last year stated that the West Middle dis- 
trict had resolved to build a new school house, and predicted that 
during the coming year a building would be erected in keeping with 
"the intelligence, wealth, and wants of the district." There was a 

13 
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manifest need that this prediction should prove true. The limited 
accommodations of the old school bouse, crowded to fullness, required 
that a large house should be built, and the character of the popula- 
tion of that district was thought a sufficient guarantee that the work 
would be done, Only a few weeks, however, had elapsed after the 
adoption of the resolution referred to, before it was rescinded, and the 
school remains still in its narrow and insufficient quarters. By a re- 
cent vote of the district it has been decided to add to the present 
building, and provide for present necessities. The plan for addition 
can only prove a temporary relief. It cannot be long before a new 
and more fitting building will be required to correspond with the edu- 
cational interests of the district, and to be in keeping with the other 
graded schools of the town. 

During the past summer, the school house in North East district 
has been much enlarged and improved, and for a while at least, will 
supply sufficient accommodations for the educational wants of the 
district. 

The school house in Washington district remains the same as at the 
last Report. The damp basement that has been used for years as a 
primary room has been vacated, and the entire school that has hereto- 
fore been partially graded has been crowded into the single room above. 
The subject of rebuilding or adding to the present building has been 
a standing topic for school meeting in this district for a long time, but 
no definite action has been taken, and new and better accommodations 
for the school are unsupplied. 

The old dilapidated school house of the North West district, making 
due allowance for natural decay, remains the same as at the Beport 
of last year. It is unfit for school purposes, unworthy its name, and 
the use to which it is appropriated. 

Colored School, — ^This school, which had been discontinued at the 
date of the last report, was re-opened at the beginning of the winter 
term, and a capable female teacher employed for it by the town com- 
mittee. The attendance upon it was however quite small, as a large 
part of the colored children attended the schools in the districts where 
they resided. 

At a town meeting held in April last, it was resolved if possible to 
make the school a graded one. and equal in quality to any other school 
in town ; it was also vot«d that no colored children should attend the 
district schools. An excellent male teacher in addition was employed 
in the colored school, and every means taken to make the school equal 
to any of the district schools. The attendance however during thd 
spring term was quite limited, averaging not more than twenty-five. 

By an act of the last Legislature of the State, each district school was 
opened to every child between the ages of four and sixteen, residing in 
the district, without regard to race or color. Since the opening of 
the fall term, the colored children have generally returned to the 
schools in the districts where they reside. The colored school is^how- 
ever opened for any who wish to attend. 

The High School maintains its enviable reputation as an institution 
every way adapted to impart thorough instruction in the higher 
branches of popular education. Its rank is not inferior to the best 
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similar institutions in the land. The oitizens of Hartford have good 
reasons to be satisfied with its prosperity. The graduating class of 
the present year was larger than in any former year. The number 
admitted this year exceeds those admitted last year by more than 
twenty per cent. It is not difficult to account for this advance in 
nunobers, and for the continued confidence of the community in the 
value of this institution. These are to be referred to the faithfulness of 
its able corps of teachers, and their kind and consistent discipline ; to 
the thoroughness of the instruction given, and to the care and strict- 
ness maintained, and the high standard of qualifications for admission. 

It is not necessary to show wherein the High School meets the 
want's of this community. The number of its graduates who are here 
prepared for admission to college is but a small part of the whole 
number benefited by its instruction. The graduates from the High 
School residing in our own city, and who are honorably engaged in 
the various pursuits of life, are already quite numerous. Every year 
increases the number. In a few years the alumni of the High School, 
male and female, will be found to constitute an important part of the 
controlling mind of the community, either in professional, mechanical 
or other employments, or in adorning and blessing the circles of do 
mestic life. The expenditure in maintaining this high grade of school 
is the best investment that can be made to secure an intelligent, vir- 
tuous and thriving citizenship. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the project of a new High 
School building has been successfully inaugurated, the site selected, 
and a sufficient sum of money appropriated for the erection of the 
building, with the general acquiescence of all parties and all sections 
of the town. 

The necessity of a new building has been growing apparent for 
years. That now occupied by the High School was erected more 
than twenty years ago, and has served its turn well. It has become, 
however, quite inadequate for the number of pupils in attendance, to 
such a degree that the large hall has been of necessity altered over 
into session rooms, and these also are now full of pupils. It was at 
first proposed to enlarge the present building, but the location has 
become of late years so objectionable, being low and on a noisy thor- 
oughfare, that this plan was soon abandoned. A new site has been 
selected by a committee, and approved by the citizens in a town 
meeting. The lot is one hundred and fifty feet front by three hun- 
dred feet depth. The building will be located about eighty feet back 
from the street, leaving still in the rear two ample play yards. 

The exterior of the building will be of pressed brick with Portland 
and Ohio freestone for doorsteps, window caps, &o. Not less than a 
year will be required for its erection ; and the total expense for build- 
ing, furniture, land, &c., about $125,000. 

Hartland. — Rev. J. B. Doolittle, Acting Visitor, 

Needed Improvement Beginning.^The school houses in the East 
Parish are toretched, but a new impulse seems to be taking possession 
of our distncts. One of them has gone so far as to vote to pull down 
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its preseDt sohool house next spring, and has appointed a oommittee 
to present a plan for a new one. The other districts are all agitating 
the subject, and we are confident they will soon wheel into line. We 
shall this fall start at least one new district library, and our purpose 
is to " fight it out on this line." I think that on the whole the pros- 
pects are very fayorable here for great improrements in everything 
pertaining to common schools. 

What I have said above relates more particularly to the condition 
of things in the Ecist Parish. In the West Parish a better state of 
things exists, owing to a sixteen years schooling under my efficient 
associate in the work, Bey. G. G. Goddard. 

District Committees* Reports, — It would " puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer " to ascertain under what system of Arithmetic some of these 
Reports have been made out. They are very unsatisfactory. Our 
district committees do themselves great discredit by the poverty of 
their reports. 

Lebanon. — Rev. 0. D. Hine, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

Progress in Legislation relating to Schools, — The legislation of the 
past year bearing upon education promises the most important and 
beneficial results. Some complain that the School Laws are changed 
so often that it is difficult to know what they are, and that they 
require a first-rate lawyer to get at their meaning and design. But 
•not ail change is evil. Where there is life there must be change. 
The bark of the living tree becomes hard and dry, the growth of the 
tree bursts it and breaks it in pieces, and at length it falls off. This 
change is a necessary result of the growth of the tree. The child as 
he grows changes as to strength, stature, activity, intelligence and 
dress, and the change is viewed with great pleasure by the fond 
parents. When the boy doffs his infantile frock and puts on his jacket, 
— doffs at length his jacket and steps forth in his manly coat, how 
signal his gratification and that of his friends. 

The only question to be properly raised as to the changes in our 
school law is, are they signs of progress and actual improvement ? do 
they constitute a healthful growth of our school system ? On this 
point there is hardly room for discussion. 

Within the past twelve years, two radical changes have been made 
in our school system. Twelve years ago, the school societies, which 
had existed for so many years, were dissolved, and the control of the 
schools was given to the towns. This was a great change, and many 
complaints were made of it. But who would now bring back the old 
school societies 1 The responsibility then laid upon each town of 
superintending its public schools through a Board of Visitors that it 
should elect, and the annual Reports on the condition of the schools 
which this Board is required to make to the town, bring the schools 
prominently before the attention of the people ; inquiry and discus- 
sion are called out ; and from that period a conviction of the impor- 
tance of our public schools as a great and vital interest of the State 
has been growing in the public mind, and increased interest has been 
felt in them. And here it is well to notice that this change, by whioh 
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tawM as sncli control the schools, is not an innovation ; it is a return 
to the system originally adopted by the colonies from which our State 
was formed. 

Since 1856, — the period referred to, — minor changes have been 
adopted. In 1860* the towns were required to tax themselves to aid 
in maintaining their schools. The rate of taxation was fixed that year 
at three-tenths of a mill on the dollar on the Grand List. In 1 866 it 
was raised to four-tenths of a mill. This increase was an important 
measure, — not so much in itself as in that to which it has grown. 

In 1866 it was provided that the towns might dissolve the school 
districts, and each town might constitute itself one school district, and 
assume the direct and complete management of all the public schools 
within its limits. This provision is vital to towns containing cities 
and large villages, but not likely to be at present adopted by towns of 
large territory and sparse population. 

The New Free School Law, — We come now to the change in our 
school laws for which 1868 will long be remarkable ; — that by which 
each town is required t.o make its schools free, and rate-hills are 
abolished. When this law was reported as passed, and after it had 
been read in the newspapers, and while its proper meaning and work- 
ing were not understood, much dissatisfaction was expressed with 
reference to it. Many thought a grave mistake had been committed. 
Some of the School Visitors of this town had thought the law would 
be and ought to be that the property of each district should be taxed 
to maintain its school and make it free. But it is quite remarkable 
how largely dissatisfaction has passed away, and decided approval 
and gratification have been expressed, since the law has been exam- 
ined and its provisions are understood. The public mind is settling 
down into the clear conviction that the law is needed, that it is a wise 
measure, and will work most happy results on the interests of educa- 
tion in the State. The law will doubtless stand, and free schools, for 
which it provides, are now to be the settled policy of this State. It 
was recommended by the Governor, and passed the Legislature by an 
almost unanimous vote. It is a noticeable fact that the tendency all 
around us is to free schools , and '* the Rate-Bill remains in but two 
States of the Union ! " 

Boarding Around. — The teachers in nearly all the districts 
'^ boarded around." This practice is especially objectionable, now 
that so many female teachers are employed in winter. It is in every 
respect for the interests of the town that the teachers should have one 
boardmg-place, and should be expected to give time out of school to 
preparation for the duties of the school room. If the town will raise 
so large a sum that the Board of Visitors shall be encouraged to re- 
quire that each teacher shall have one boarding-place, and shall take 



* This change was made in 1864, and the towQ tax for schools was known for a 
few years as the '* one per cent, tax," because it was one per cent, on the Grand 
List as then constituted. In 1860 a change was made in the methoa of preparing 
the Q-rand List, and the ta^ for schools became ihree-tenths of a mill on the dollar 
instead of one per cent., but the amount of the tax was unchanged. 
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time out of school for preparation to give instmotion on the lessons of 
the several classes, and to meet the "wants of each scholar, our schools 
will become incomparably more efficient. 

The •* Average Attendance*' Law. — A law was passed by the last 
Legislature requiring a certain portion of the funds for supporting 
schools to be distributed " according to the average daily attendance." 
Non-attendance and irregularity of attendance are very great evils. 
This law is designed and adapted to meet and remedy these evils. It 
will awaken the interest of the whole community in the regular attend- 
ance of all the children, and will draw their attention to this matter. 
Negligent parents will be compelled to feel that they are observed, and 
that they cannot sin in this matter with impunity. A public sentiment 
will be created which will be felt in its force in favor of full and con- 
stant attendance at the public schools. 

Suggestions for Securing Improvement, — On the whole we can 
speak favorably of the condition of our schools the past year, as com- 
pared with previous years, but they are not yet what they should be. 
District Committees are not sufficiently careful and pains-taMng in the 
selection of teachers, for the teacher almost entirely determines the 
character of the school. Parents do not give sufficient attention to 
the schools in which the important process of their children's educa- 
tion is going on. Now that the whole community is to maintain the 
schools as a great public interest, let all persons, — parents and others, 
— watch and aid them, often visit them, and show concern for them. 
Especially, let it be understood that at the closing examination of each 
term all our school-rooms are to be filled by those who are eager to 
know, and determined to know to what extent our schools are accom- 
plishing their high purpose, and who give their unmistakable appro- 
bation and encouragement so far as the schools succeed in fulfilling 
their true design. 

The changes made in the laws during the last year are essential 
changes, and are entirely in the right direction. They are adapted to 
work great, permanent and happy results, and are tokens of an en- 
couraging progress in the public mind, a progress that is intelligent 
and will not be turned back. 

While so much is done around us to advance this great interest, 
let us in this town aim to give our schools a higher character, and to 
give our children and all the children we can reach abetter education. 
Let not this town, which is still somewhat prominent in important 
particulars, and whose past history is so important and honorable, be 
now wanting in its duty in this mat^r. 

Meriden. — Rev. J. H. Farnsworth, Acting visitor. 

Union of Districts, — It is believed that no one objects to the vnion 
formed a year ago, whose result is our present Centre School district ; 
and when, in the new edifice, a thoroughly graded system of schools 
shall be in successful operation, all concerned will rejoice over the 
marriage bond. The question of uniting the Prattsville, Old Road 
and Railroad districts is in agitation, and those most interested in 
schools favor its adoption. Perhaps these unions are forerunners of 
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the grand wedding, when all the districts in the town, or, at least, all 
in the city will be joined in one. In that desirable period to come, 
let us believe will arise our long needed Central Hiqh School — a 
high school indeed, for which our people can be thankful, and of which 
they may be proud. Shall we not hasten forward that day ? 

Teachers. — ^The several schools have enjoyed the services of teach- 
ers who have fully earned the pecuniary recompense which has been 
paid them. We have had a few who rank among the best ; we need 
more who are above mediocrity. Obliged, for the most part, to depend 
upon our own state for the supply, because other states pay larger 
salaries, we constantly find reasons to regret that our legislature neg- 
lects to maintain a Normal School. If common sense testifies that it 
is necessary to study medicine in order to be a successful physician, 
so does it show that, in order to be a successful teacher, one should 
study the science of teaching. Ignorant doctors try experiments, at 
the cost of their patients, and sometimes, by native shrewdness, make 
some figure in society ; and thus unprepared teachers, by experiment' 
ing at the cost of more or less schools, and by aptness in observation, 
may, in time, become acceptable. To secure better teachers, we need 
ability to pay higher salaries, so that we can compete with other 
cities and states, in our bids for the best. And when we get just such 
as we want, our committees should, by the ample appropriations of 
the town, feel encouraged to kerp them, at whatever reasonable ex- 
pense. We gain more good teachers than we keep, and our losses 
should admonish us to be wiser in the future. If we elect to rank 
highest in our sohools, we can reach our aim by hiring and retaining 
only the right kind of teachers. 

Three Tferm*.— With but two or three exceptions, and these may 
yet conclude to adopt the plan, the districts have all decided to divide 
the school year into three terms of reasonable length. This is a wise 
movement, for we shall have a uniformity in the opening and closing 
of the terms, and in the time for vacations, which should include the 
hot season of the year. 

New School Houses. — The town will soon have reason to be proud 
of its school edifices. The new building at the Corner has been ded- 
icated by appropriate exercises, and is now occupied by more than 
four hundred pupils in seven departments, under the care of eight 
teachers. When the grounds are finished, the whole expense to the 
district will be about $35,000. The Centre district emulating the 
noble example of the Corner, are now piling up the walls of a school 
house which will cost some $25,000. Catching the spirit, the North- 
east district, ashamed of its accommodations, expect to complete before 
cold weather, a neat and commodious edifice, ample for their need, 
and supplied with modern furniture. Struggling bravely against op- 
position in high places, and repeatedly triumphing after defeats, the 
Hanover district, undismayed, are pushing forward their needed hand- 
some new school house, which will cost about $10,000. The friends 
of the school in this district are led on by a building committee who 
are determined to persevere and carry out the votes of the district, in 
spite of the latest efforts to seduce or intimidate them. Yes, at length, 
in this quarter, the right prevails. And after years of waiting and 
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many warnings ; and after nnmerous meefcings, whose votes some- 
times decreed a new school house and sometimes repealed all advance 
action, the people of the West district have decided to build a new 
school house, suitable and commodious, which is rapidly approaching 
completion, at an expense of about $7,000. It is pleasant to tell such 
tidings ; to name in one report five school edifices just completed, or 
in rapid progress of erection, at an aggregate expense of some $75,000 
to $80,000. Nor is this all. An addition to the length and a second 
story will enlarge the building in Railroad district, where we are soon 
to have a school of two grades ; and an enlargement of the building 
in Old Road district is also proposed. Some needed improvements 
have been made in the buildings of Ives district. There only remain 
the Southeast district buildings, which need some attention ; and last, 
and WORST of all, the Farms district where improvements must be 
made* in order to make respectability, and even decency, possible. It 
is believed, however, that the school lot is to be much enlarged, the 
wet grounds filled up, the school house repaired, and all things put 
in trim. It is not unreasonable to expect, when we take into view the 
condition which our school buildings will present in less than a year 
from this time, that Meriden may become the banner town in the state 
in the character of her public schools. 

Special Needs, — ^More interest on the part of parents and our peo- 
ple generally will produce more attention to the working of the schools, 
more money for school purposes, better teachers, greater faithfulness 
on the part of sqhool officials, an increased average attendance of 
the pupils, and a higher sense of the noble responsibility devolved upon 
our men of money and influence, and upon our voters generally. In- 
calculable results for good are every year being wrought by the pub- 
lic schools of our land ; but to a much greater extent they should be- 
come the fountains, not only of knowledge, but of virtue and patriotism. 
Let us all seriously consider that the moral character of the rising 
generation, and the destinies of our beloved country, to no inconsid- 
erable extent, depend upon those who shape our educational systems, 
and upon the men and women who teach in our jmblic schools. 

Rules and Regulations, — Imitating the example of other cities and 
larger towns, the Board of Visitors, after much deliberation and exam- 
ination of the codes adopted in other places, adopted a system of 
*' Rules and Regulations " for the government of the schools and the 
teachers of the town. Opportunity to test their efficiency was afforded 
only during the summer term, but in that brief period the good effects 
were plainly and generally manifest, in the decrease of tardiness and 
absence, and in the general awakening of pupils and parents to the 
consciousness of the importance of school affairs. As a whole, this 
code is less stringent than those of most other cities, and a certain de- 
gree of leniency has been allowed during the first months of its appli- 
cation. Experience will demonstrate the defects in the system, and 
suggest improvements, if any are needed. In the judgment of the 
Acting Visitor, which is in harmony with the voluntary statements of 
nearly all the teachers, no one movement of the Board has accomplished 
more for the benefit of our schools than the enactment of these rules. 
Impartially and wisely enforced, they will, in due time, be endorsed 
by parents and friends of education throughout the town. 
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MiDDLBBURY. — Bev. Olinton Clark, AotiDg Visitor. 

Waking Up, — We think our people are beginning to open their eyes 
to the need of improvement in our schools, and we cannot but hope 
that erelong, after much patient toiling, the needed improvement may 
come. And what we all need to feel is that we must toil for this. Im- 
provement will not come by simply wishing for it. Nor with labor 
will it come all at once. This improvement, to reach its proper point, 
must be gradual, constant and increasing. 

Benefit of Retaining a Teacher. — One of our schools has been taught 
four successive terms, or two years continuously, by the same teacher ; 
while in this same period no other school has been taught two suc- 
cessive terms by the same teacher. It is not necessary to say that 
the first mentioned of these schools has been by far the most prof- 
itable of them all. 



MiDDLBTowN — ^Alfred 0. Smith, Acting Visitor. 

Imperfect Returns, — ^The returns as they come from the several 
districts are exceedingly imperfect, as many of the district committees 
are only desirous to get through l^eir term of office as easily as pos- 
sible. 

Effect of the New Law. — ^There is no question that the new law 
will fill our schools with many*cbildren who would have attended but 
little under the previous law, and it is to be hoped that more interest 
will be taken in the schools by the public. 

MiDDLBTowN, — (City District.) — Dr. George W. Burke, Secretary 
of Board of Education. 

Music, — The importance of the study of Music has not been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. While the dry and severe studies of Grammar 
and Arithmetic have been diligently pursued, and frequent and careful 
examinations instituted to determine the proficiency of the pupils in 
those branches, comparatively little has been done to cultivate the 
study and the love of music. While we have been attending to these 
practical studies which are intimately connected with the business of 
life, and have been striving to fit our children for the struggle by 
which they are to obtain a livelihood, we have not paid sufficient at- 
tention to these accomplishments which add so much to the culture 
of the individual, and are in themselves a great means of cheering the 
labors of life, and imparting happiness to others. 

This study also is not less conductive to the health than to the hap- 
piness of the pupils ; developing, when properly pursued, increased 
capacity of chest, and consequent immunity from many affections of 
the lungs, and affording a healthy and pleasant change from confine- 
ment of the attention to more difficult studies. Any one who has 
listened to a school singing in full harmony cannot have failed to ap- 
preciate the excellence of this branch of study connected with our 
public schools. 
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School Elections. — ^The tendency of the present time is to manage 
all elections to some party purposes, and the strife is not so much for 
th6 best men as for those partisans who have " back bone ** and will 
look well, in their action, to the interests of their special party con- 
stituents. If we should be free from this influence in any department, 
it should be in that of Education, and we should be glad to have a 
law passed which would equalize, as nearly as possible, the represen- 
tation in these boards. We would suggest that in towns or districts 
where six members compose the Board, no person shall be allowed to 
vote for more than one member, (as two are elected every year,) and 
that where the number in the Board is nine or twelve, no person be 
allowed to vote for more than two members of the Board. We think 
this would take away much rancor and strife that exists, and would 
do much towards harmonizing many t6wns in educational progress ; 
— that the recommendations of such a Board would be received with 
greater respect and unanimity, and perhaps in the end better men 
would be selected. 

Improvement^ and How to Secure it, — ^Under the direction of our 
present able Superintendent, our schools are attaining a higher posi- 
tion than ever before, and they deserve the cordial support of the 
public. But what means are best adapted to gain this support and will 
tend most to the improvement of the Schools ? Here we come back to 
the subject of school-buildings, which has occupied a prominent place 
in every Report for several years past, and we reiterat'C the assertion 
that our first great want is improvement in school accommodations. 
The plan of a thoroughly graded school, which has heretofore been 
presented, is gaining ground rapidly in public favor, and it is believed 
that we shall soon be able to demonstrate practically its superior 
advantages. We need a still more careful classification than we now 
have, and we claim that in a limited locality this can best be accom- 
plished in a thoroughly graded school. The comfort and progress 
of the youngest should be guarded with the utmost care, and by placing 
them in rooms well adapted to their age an3 abilities, the evils of being 
crowded and jostled by the larger pupils, and neglected by the teach- 
ers in their preference for giving attention to those pursuing more 
advanced studies, would be wholly avoided. 

When all practical educators of youth concur in this opinion it 
seems that all opposition founded on prejudice or pre-oonceived 
notions should give way to the conclusions of those who have given 
this plan their careful consideration, and who are not to be personally 
benefited by its adoption. 

It should be the object of the district so to improve its school 
buildings, and increase the facitities for complete public instruction, 
that private schools should hold a less important place than at present. 
An enlarged and well endowed system of this kind ought, from the 
necessity of the case, to supply better opportunities for education than 
can be provided by private enterprise. And in this eminently repub- 
lican age, our schools should be made good enough for the richest, and 
free and accessible to the poorest of our citizens. Already has the 
State commenced the work of reform by striking from the Statute 
book the provision for the rate bill, which was abolished by this dis- 
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trict in 1861, and which has ever been a burden to the honest and in- 
dustrioas man who was t.oo poor to meet its demands, and too proud 
to accept from the public treasury the extra amount needed for the 
tuition of his children. Indacements for the regular attendance of 
pupils ha^ also been offered in a different distribution of the public 
funds, a portion of which is to be divided according to the average 
attendance instead of per capita as formerly. 

When we shall have school houses which are a pride to ourselves, 
as well as a comfort and convenience to our children, the parents and 
guardians of our youth will feel that it is a privilege rather than a 
necessity to send to the public school. 

The attendance during the past year has been better than that of 
any previous year. Of the 1532 children enumerated in January last, 
over 1300 have at some time been pupils in our public schools. It 
will, however, be apparent at a glance, that these could not have at- 
tended at the same time — the thing is simply impossible. But the 
fact still remains that all these were entitled to school privileges, which 
with our present accommodations they could not enjoy. The atten- 
dance for the first two weeks of the fall t«rm of 1868 is 863, fully 150 
more than the seating capacity of our school buildings. In the lan- 
guage 6f the Principal, "the lack of sufficient and suitable rooms 
stands like a mountain of rock across the path of edncational progress. 
With every improvement in the school, with every addition to the 
population of this growing city, the evil assumes more alarming pro- 
portions. It must be removed and that soon." 

From Henry E. Sawyer, Principal of the High School. 

I have an impression that there is need, in some parts of Connecti- 
cut, of inculcating the doctrine that the money expended for education 
is not a charity doled out by the rich to paupers, but an investment 
that pays in dollars and cents better than bank stock, and moreover an 
outlay for self-defence, and for the protection of our children, — and 
farther, one demanded by love to that glorious land to which we all 
belong and which has a right in every one of her children, and by our 
duty to that God who has '' made of one blood " the rich and the 
poor, and mingled them m every community. 



MiLFORD. — J. W. Fowler, Olerk of Board of Visitors. 

The want of success which has attended the efforts of the Boiyd in 
preceding years has discouraged them, and they are satisfied that the 
time has not yet come for any essential improvement. That portion 
of the people who favor a change are compelled in self-defence to 
maintain private schools. This course must eventually cure the evil. 

Our High School has been closed most of the year for lack of patron- 
age, but has re-opened this autumn under favorable auspices. 

Morris. — S. M. Ensign and W. B. Ames, Acting Visitors. 

Irregular Attendance, — Less interest has been manifested by parents 
in the schools during the past year than usual. The School Visitor 
has often wished that the parents of the children could be present with 
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him, and witness the interior workings of the school room, and thus 
show at least an interest in the progress of their children and the 
prosperity of the school. The prosperity of all the schools has been 
greatly retarded by the irregular attendance of the scholars, as only 
about 50 per cent, in winter and 67 per cent, in summer of tbe scholars 
registered were to be found in the school room. Nothing so paralyzes 
the efforts of a teacher as irregular attendance. Nothing but sickness 
should be an excuse for absence from school. It is believed that few 
parents appreciate the effect of even one day's absence from school 
upon both child and teacher. It is discouraging to the child and per- 
plexing to the teacher. 

The Free School Law. — A great change is to take place in oar 
school history. Hereafter the schools are emphatically free, and the 
amount to be distributed to the several districts depends in part upon 
the average attendance. So all, teachers, parents and pupils have a 
new motive to secure full and regular attendance. 

The tax for the support of schools comes now on property alike and 
it remains to be proved, whether the tax-payer will become interested 
in the education of the children, whether the district meetings will be 
fully attended, and the best citizens chosen for committees, the best 
teachers employed, and every tax-payer laboring unitedly with the 
district committee and School Visitors for the elevation of the schools 
of the town. 

New Habtford. — Rev. E. Hall, Jr., Acting Visitor. 

" Hear^ then Strike " — In some cases where the teachers were fully 
competent, and indeed above the average as to qualification, they 
failed to make the full impression for good on the minds of the scholars 
from the fact that their authority and influence were not sufficiently 
upheld by the parents of the scholars. We would earnestly recom- 
mend to parents that while they should not by any means turn a deaf 
ear to the complaints of their children of partiality, injustice and the 
like, they yet take some pains to investigate the causes of the difficul- 
ties, independently of the reports brought to them, and visit the schools, 
,at least occasionally, in order to ascertain whether the management is 
what it should be, before passing condemnation on the teacher, or 
hastily taking their children out of the school. Thus, many times, 
serious injustice might be prevented, and real abuses speedily removed, 
lon^before they had become intolerable. 

The Free School Law, — The action of the Legislature in abolishing 
the rate-bill system, — which wherever adopted operated unequally, 
sometimes oppressively, and was in many cases a premium on non- 
attendance, — meets our warm approbation. We trust that as the 
town now has the power to make up all needed deficiences in the pub- 
lic funds, there will not be the slightest hesitation on the part of the 
voters to appropriate an amount which will secure good teachers in all 
the districts, great and small ; and that those whose official duty it 
will be will so divide the avails of such taxation as shall best secure 
the equalization of the benefits of our common school system in all 
parts of the town. 
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New Havbn. — (City District,) A. Parish, Superintendent. 

The growth of our School System within the last ten years has 
has been most remarkable. The increase in attendance, during the 
past year is nearly one thousand, caused mainly by the increased 
accommodations provided for those who have been heretofore shut out 
for want of them. Our schools have become a most important 
element of prosperity to our city, and we deem it to be positively 
essential to the interest of the whole community that they should be 
well sustained. 

The High School. — It is the wish and purpose of the Board to 
make the High School what they believe the mass of the people 
earnestly desire, — a thoroughly practical English High School. The 
higher English branches, and the Latin, French and German Lan- 
guages will be taught to the fullest extent which may be required ; 
but it is specially desired that the English department, in all that 
pertains to the principles and practical applications of every-day life, 
may receive special attention. Greek and the studies of the College 
Classes will be omitted, knowing* as we do, that to attempt to carry on 
the classical and English departments at the same time, with the num- 
ber of teachers barely sufficient to conduct only one with efficiency, 
must result in certain failure to one, or but partial success to both. 

1'he Board are pleased to say that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the mode of government in the school room, that the use of 
the rod is becoming less and less frequent, and that moral Influences 
are being substituted, much to the relief of the teacher, and with de- 
cidedly good effect upon the scholars. 

Increase of School Aecommodations, — Commendable progress has 
been made in this respect ; and it is encouraging to know, that of all 
the children of school-going ago, fifty-seven out of every hun- 
dred, instead of a fraction less than fifty as last year, can be re- 
ceived into the schools. In other cities the raiio is very much higher 
than our own, some rising as high as eighty-five or more to the hundred. 
If it were possible to know precisely how many would use the oppor- 
tunity of instruction, if furnished, it would be easy to determine the 
limit of duty in providing school accommodations. At present, the only 
criterion by which we must be governed is to supply facilities for in- 
struction liberally, until none who desire it shall be excluded for want 
of room. So much is due to every citizen whose childen are to become 
active, influential members of society ; — so much is due to the com- 
munity, of which these children are to constitute a part, whose pros- 
perity must depend, in no small degree, on their intelligence and ca- 
pability to perform the duties that may devolve on them. 

Improved Attendance. — There is good reason to hope that the giant 
evil of irregular attendance is in future to be gradually diminished ; 
thus relieving teachers of much perplexing and useless labor, increas- 
ing the amount and value of instruction to pupils, and imparting 
great-er efficiency to the whole system of our schools. 

It is gratifying to know that parents are beginning to comprehend 
better the importance of constant attendance of their children — that 
they more and more endeavor to adapt their home arrangements to 
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those at school. Here is the first great step towards eradicating the 
evil. Without the co-operation of parents, little progress can be made ; 
with it, if teachers are faithful, all reasonable success is attainable. 

Great credit is due to the teachers for whatever success has been 
secured during the year. In every exercise they are reminded of the 
sacrifice of individual interests, as well as the interests of the whole 
school ; and painfully are they made conscious of the loss which absence 
entails, when absentees return and must either be degraded to a lower 
class, or require an unreasonable tax upon the time, patience and bodily 
strength of the teacher to recover what has been lost. If parents 
sometimes feel that teachers are over urgent in requiring the presence 
of the children, they should understand that the faithful, conscientious 
teacher cannot be indifferent to the loss which both the child and the 
school sustain. The Board could not tolerate indifference on the part 
of a teacher to an evil which, by necessity, must sap vitality from the 
whole system of instruction ; nor would any judicious parent trust 
the instruction and training of a child to another who cared little for 
regularity of habits as an element of thorough education, in prepara- 
tion for the duties of life. 

Teachers have a right to remonstrate, when, for the most trifling 
reason, or no reason at all, children are either kept, or allowed to re- 
main at home. If they are held responsible for the improvement of 
the children under their care, the first and foremost condition which 
shall enable them to comply with the requisition is the presence of 
those whom they are to instruct. They have a right, then, and it be- 
comes a duty, to follow the absentees with a good degree of vigor, at 
least so far as to satisfy themselves that their pupils are not inexcus- 
ably absent. The teachers have labored earnestly and faithfully to 
secure regular attendance, and the good results are apparent. 

School Discipline, — How Shall our Schools he Governed ? — This is 
becoming more and more a question of deep interest to the public, and 
of serious interest to teachers. The increasing sensitiveness of the 
community on the subject of corporal punishment, which shows itself 
in earnest protests of individuals against the punishment of their 
children; which more readily kindles a whole neighborhood in a 
blaze of excitement than almost any other cause ; — which induces 
Legislatures to enact laws prohibiting it altogether as a crime against 
the State — this new development naturally leads teachers to inquire 
with solicitude, what substitute shall be provided wherewith they 
may sustain their authority and perform their duties acceptably. 
No one, more than the teacher, would rejoice in the banishment 
of corporal punishment from the school, if it can be done without 
weakening the authority by which good order is to be preserved. 
The necessity of inflicting it can never be otherwise than painful to 
a person competent to mold the character of children And yet» 
who shall say that its use can be forbidden with safety, as our 
schools are now constituted^ Doubtless, nine children out of ten, 
and sometimes ninety-nine out of a hundred, may be conducted 
through the school exercises of a whole year without the necessity 
of corporal punishment ; but the tenth child may have a dis- 
position, habits and home training that nothing else will reach. That 
o»e» unrestrained, upon whom no process of reasoning or exercise of 
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moral power has any inflaence, by whom kindness and forbearance are 
regarded as signs of weakness of the teacher's authority, whose will 
and persistence in self-indulgence disregard all rules and requirements ; 
that one individual becomes an obstacle to the improvement of all the 
other pupils in the room, so far as he creates disorder and absorbs 
the attention of the teacher by improper conduct. Justice to the 
other pupils, the enjoyment of their privileges, the preservation of 
their rights demand that efficient measures be taken at once to stop 
the evil influence he is exerting. Supposing all other means within 
the teacher's power have been tried and have failed, a resort i^o cor- 
poral punishment, or suspension, is the only alternative left. If now 
the right to punish is denied, suspension only remains. The expe- 
diency of turning such boys from our school and filling our streets 
with them, where mutual instruction, with unrestrained freedom to 
indulge every vicious propeuRity, will be given under the lead of pro- 
ficients in youthful depravity, should be thoroughly considered before 
the practice should be extended beyond what now exists. 

Occasions will occur with the most judicious and skillful teachers, 
when the alternative must be, to punish or expel ; and the experiment 
of corporal punishment is sometimes better than to place the child 
on the road to utter degradation, and to expose the public to all the 
crimes of which he may be guilty. Yet it is certainly most devoutly 
to be desired that the amount employed may be reduced to a minimum, 
and whenever practicable, that it be entirely discarded. 

The discipline in our schools has never been more satisfactory on 
the whole than during the past year. The teachers have endeavored, 
very generally, to avoid harshness and undue severity. The average 
number of cases of corporal punishment, in all the schools, has been 
about twenty-three per cent, less than during the previous year. A 
number of the teachers have inflicted no corporal punishments during 
the year. Many have made a decided reduction, in some cases, fifty 
and sixty per cent. In many rooms it is claimed that the character 
and habits of the children are such, that relaxation from the kind of 
punishments to which they have heretofore been accustomed, both at 
home and at school, would be regarded by them as a license to do 
their own pleasure without restraint. Ko work the teacher can do, 
under such circumstances, can ever be so desirable, or valuable to 
children of that class, as to infuse into their minds better ideas of con- 
duct ; to instill new motives into their minds which shall lead them 
to understand how much better it is to use self restraint than to live 
under the forced constraint of authority. Good behavior is the first 
lesson every child should learn ; and there is special need that teach- 
ers should devote their best talents to teach it to those children whose 
home instruction is most defective. 

Morals and Manners. — The teacher is bound to do for all the 
children under his charge what any judicious parent would do for his 
own, consistent with such a community of interests as the school pre- 
sent. The watchfulness of the mother at home over the habits 
of her child should be continued by the teacher at schooL The idea 
of doing right, with the good that will come from it ; and the bad 
consequences of wrong doing, should be mculcated with the first lessons 
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of the alphabet, and continued through the course as an essential part 
of education. 

But children ) during their education are not to be treated 
like men who have violated statute laws. Both may be punished for 
crimes committed ; but it would be unjust to the child — unjust to so- 
ciety, for which he is preparing to become a member, to fail of teach- 
ing him the nature and consequences of criminal conduct. He should 
be taught to practice self-denial, that he may be able to resist tempta- 
tion in whatever form it may come ; to acquire self-control, which shall 
secure to him steadiness of purpose, adherence to convictions of right, 
and the instant rejection of wrong. 

It is no less important to teach him to respect the rights of his 
companions, to be truthful, honest and faithful in all his school duties, 
than to instruct him in his studies. Who shall say that the universal 
prevalence of crime and dishonesty is not more due to the neglect of 
moral instruction in the family and school than any other cause ? 

<* Manners are minor morals." Coarse and rude manners are at 
least closely allied to immorality and vice. Older pupils should under- 
stand that " good manners are a perpetual letter of introduction " to 
those who have it in their power to contribute to their personal enjoy- 
ment, or advantage in business. . A pleasing address has not unfre- 
quently secured to boys eligible positions, from which they have ad- 
vanced to princely fortunes and stations of eminence and influence. 

Drawing. — By a vote of the Board, some months since, this branch 
was included among the studies of the schools. The preparation nec- 
essary to incorporate it thoroughly as a legitimate part of instruction, 
has met unexpected delay. But arrangements are now perfected, 
and hereafter, in all the schools, drawing will be taught. A large 
number of our teachers have recently taken a course of instruction, in 
anticipation of their new duty, and others had previously become 
qualified, so that there is good reason to believe that the introduction 
of drawing will soon be safely accomplished. 

To show that drawing can be taught successfully in the schools, 
the following extract is given from the Superintendent's Report of 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

'' In this department, astonishing results have been attained. Spe- 
cimens have been collected which show that a very great amount of 
talent in this direction existed among our pupils, — ^talent which, but 
for this opportunity afforded them, would in all probability have re- 
mained entirely unknown tp the possessor. Some of our pupils have 
procured employment solely on the ground of their proficiency in 
drawing." 

(Fair Haven District.) — C. S. Bushnell, Superintendent. 

Teachers. — Among the topics that suggest themselves, the most 
important of all is the selection of teachers. It outweighs every other, 
because on this more than any other depends the success or defeat of 
all our efforts to train the young for the positions which they are to 
fill in after life as men and women. There are those who have no 
right idea of who or what our teachers should be,— who think that a 
teacher without experience or without practice, is as desirable as one 
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who has been trainecl for the work and had many years of successful 
teachmg. Such a system of employing teachers would soon ruin your 
schools and wholly subvert the end for which they were established. 
Among those persons who desire to teach, of equal merit, the pref- 
erence should be, and always has been, given to those residing in the 
village. And it is a source of much encouragement to the cause of 
popular education among us, that there is a growing willingness on 
the part of young ladies of culture and standing, residing in the dis- 
trict, to engage in this noble work of educating and training the young. 
When I was first chosen Superintendent, five years ago, there was 
only one resident teacher in our schools, and she resigned at the close 
of the first term after my appointment. The work cf the school-room 
did not seem to be generally sought after or desired. During the year 
just closed, nine resident teachers have been employed, some of them 
teaching with a success never before attained in our village. It is a 
sacred duty the Board owe the children of this district, and the prog- 
ress of every good cause, to select the best teachers that can be ob- 
tained for the salaries paid, without respect to residence or friends. 
He that adopts any other plan in selecting those who are to train the 
rising generation of our village, acts from a base motive, and 
would most surely receive, as he justly ought, the severe censure 
of all good men. As our schools improve, parents become more and 
more exacting every year. A teacher who a few years ago was 
thought to succeed well and teach a good school would now be con- 
sidered a poor teacher unless he had much improved. The general 
qualifications of a good teacher, are accuracy of knowledge, love of 
the teacher's work, fidelity, self-control, power to govern others, and 
in addition thereto, of the highest importance is moral qualification, 
without which, the intellectual is of little worth. If a teacher has not 
the power, generally, to make children hate falsehood, crime and deceit, 
and to love and respect truth and virtue, he will accomplish very little 
in the school-room that ought to be accomplished. More than " the 
issues of life " depend upon the cultivation of the moral qualities of 
the child. The influences of your sch«)ols are felt in your homes, are 
seen in the street, in every place in society ; they affect your prosperity 
and the civil, social and religious life of the community. The teach- 
ers' work should be to take their pupils and continue the education 
commenced at home. But has not many a boy come from school 
with his first knowledge of forbidden thmgs ? His first profane or 
obscene word, or his first lesson in insolence and disobedience ? For 
this the school is largely responsible, and generally lacks its most 
essential requisite, — a good teacher. And on the contrary, in how 
many cases is the school only the correction of homo influences, 
uprooting evil in many forms, and implanting truth and goodness in 
its stead. To do this successfully, the teacher must understand the 
motives, desires and capabilities of the human heart, and must feel that 
he is so to mould it by his examples and instructions, that it shall be 
fitted for the duties of this life, and for all of happiness hereafter that 
education can give. Is it true that young and inexperienced persons 
are fully fitted for this important work ? But the question will prob- 
ably be asked, " Hojs^ shall young persons ever qualify themselves for 
teaching ?" This opportunity the Board can and should furnish. It 
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is a duty due the cause of education, for among these young teachers 
are those, probably, who will become eminently successful and do 
honor to the cause. Let, then, one of our primary schools, under the 
supervision of a competent teacher, be open at regular times for the 
benefit of young persons, who, on examination, have been found pos- 
sessed of the necessary literary qualifications to teach. There they 
can observe the methods and plans of teaching and discipline as ap- 
plied by a successful teacher in daily practice. There let them have 
an opportunity to instruct and take charge of a class, and in a few 
weeks they will be much better able to commence teaching with hopes 
of success. They will comprehend, somewhat, the responsibilities 
and duties of a teacher, learn how to organize and classify a school, 
and be better fitted to perform successfully the most difficult of all 
duties, school government. 

Superintendent, — Next to good teachers, the most important thing 
is the superintendence and care of your schools. Whatever else is 
abandoned among us, the support of a wise, careful and judi- 
cious system of public instruction must be sustained. Our pros- 
perity, our wealth, our intellectual and moral progress, yea, 
even our honor, depend upon it. The education of the children 
and youth of this village is so nearly allied to these things 
that we cannot do without it. A community without educational 
advantages is not respected nor sought for. The nature of things 
makes it so, and we cannot change it Kecognizing, then, the broad 
principle that the educated mind and cultivated manners and heart 
are the foundation of a healthy growth, a prosperous and happy peo- 
ple, and a peaceful and well ordered community, the inquiry is one of 
the highest importance, whether we like it or not, — whether it is ex- 
pensive or not, " What schools ought we to have ?" Shall they im- 
prove on their present attainments, or shall they fall back to their for- 
mer level and be little better than none 1 It is of little consequence 
to you or to me whether, five years from now, — a very short period of 
time — this village is a few thousand dollars richer or poorer, but it is 
of great consequence to both you and me, whether the children and 
youth of this village, five years from now, are industrious, intelligent 
and moral citizens, or lazy, ignorant and degraded. If they grow up 
in the commission of petty crimes, they will soon become flagrant 
violators of law and of the peace and safety of community, and pests 
of society. Never was there a brighter prospect opened before any 
village than is now opening before us, if we are only true to the cause 
of education and religion among us. 

Writing. — Among the branches required by law to be taught in our 
schools. Writing is second in order as well as importance. There is 
probably more business done at the present time by communications 
in writing, than in any other manner. It is therefore very desirable 
that instruction in this valuable branch of study should be made as 
efficient as possible. We have never taken as high a stand in this 
matter as is desirable or easily attainable. The chief difficulty lies in 
teaching by mere imitation, without instruction in the principles on 
which the forms of letters depend. I think, at a very small expense, 
a few lessons of special instruction in this study, by a competent 
teacher, would give a new impulse in writing, and be productive of 
most valuable results. 
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Course of Study. — Oral Imtruction.'-^The Course of Study sub- 
mitted last y^ar, especially that part relating to Oral Instruction, 
has had a favorable influence upon your schools, greatly stimula- 
ting both pupils and teachers. These lessons of Oral Instruction 
embrace a large number of particular sciences, — as Geography, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Meteorology, Botany, 
Zoology, &c. <'Few sciences are more useful to man than these. 
They teach him of the light by which he sees, the heat by which 
he is warmed, the air he breathes, the earth from which he draws his 
sustenance, the animals and plants that minister to his wants, and 
of his own mind and body." I would most earnestly recommend 
that more attention be given to these lessons than ever before. And 
while it requires much labor on the part of teachers to fit them 
for a successful oral lesson, I believe they are amply rewarded, not 
only by the benefits they receive, but by the increased interest mani- 
fested by their pupils. These exercises, if rightly conducted, promote 
in the pupil habits of observation, strengthen his perceptive faculties, 
and give him the ready and correct use of language. There has been, 
in my opinion, a much more rapid and successful advancement in those 
rooms where the most attention has been given to the oral course of 
instruction. In the education of children, we should seek after that 
plan or course of study which seems most natural for the child ; the 
one by which his mind and heart can be most successfully bent and 
trained for the position of an honorable life without injury to his body. 
He must be gradually elevated, strengthened and educated. It may 
be well for those who have the education of children under their con- 
trol to consider whether the best plan has yet been found. The first 
thing the child does is to observe. Those subjects should be first 
taught which exercise and cultivate the observing powers of his mind. 
Curiosity should never be repressed but directed. How many children 
go into school with a curiosity to learn and know about everything 
they see, and for want of a teacher capable of guiding them, grow care- 
less and indifferent. The dull routine of such a school room is the 
principal cause. The teacher does not understand the machines (ro 
to speak) she is operating upon. The world is larger than the reader, 
and the child knows it. Who can blame the child for thinking more 
of it ? That plan of instruction is faulty which does not recognize it. 

Literary Culture, — It gives me much pleasure to report that there 
is a much higher literary taste and culture apparent in our schools 
than formerly. In recitations and declamations, the old and trite dia- 
logues, in which children represented scolds, tattlers, drunkards, and 
sometimes swearers, — always of a doubtful tendency, even among a 
community of weak literary attainments, — have generally given place 
to productions of more refined tendencies and of true merit. The impor- 
tance of having our children possess a love for the refined, beautiful and 
true, as exhibited in the writings as well as the lives of good men, and in 
the works of creation, cannot be too earnestly pressed upon the attention 
of parents and teachers. It is a perpetual source of pleasure to its 
possessor and one of the surest foundations for a pure life. 

Children without Employment. — It is an important inquiry, and 
worthy the consideration of all philanthropic men, but especially of those 
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who have in charge the edaoational interests of the children and yonth, 
what shall he done for those children who are wandering about the 
streets most of the year, outside of school influence, without parental 
control or any useful eraployment, and groinng up the scourge of 
community, tempters of other children not so far abandoned as them- 
selves, and leading those, who might otherwise have done well, into 
dissipation and crime. Such children are found in every large city 
and village. They are among us, and more injurious to the morals 
and peace of the community than all other evils that exist among us. 
It is in these children that the evils that exist begin and are sup- 

Sorted. The low business of the tippling-house would soon be aban- 
oned if these youth did not take the place of dying occupants. 
These rob your orchards, and break into your dwelling houses in the 
night season, and steal your well and hard earned gains. If they could 
be stopped in youth by being brought under the influence of school 
discipline, many might be saved and become honorable members of 
society. How it shall be done, whether by a special school kept by 
the town or State, or otherwise, I leave for the consideration of your- 
selves and the public. 

School Eocpenses, — You cannot have good schools and have the cost 
less. To support a poor school is the most expensive as well as most 
foolish thing for us to do. We are too poor for a poor school, but 
rich enough for a good one. Poor schools bring poverty — good 
schoolis add to our wealth. 

Improvement Extending, — It gives me much pleasure also to re- 
port that not only among us, but generally throughout the State, 
there is a waking up to the great importance of increasing the power 
of our system of public instruction. Under the influence of our very 
efficient Secretary of the State Board of Education, the Rev. B. 6. 
Northrop, the Legislature has abolished the rate-bill, which has been 
a great hindrance to the progress of the educational interests of the 
Stete. Connecticut, which a few years ago took the lead in popular 
education, is now far behind some of her sister States in this matter, 
and I trust this action on the part of the last Legislature will give a 
impulse to the cause, and thereby add greatly to her honor and 
strength. If "knowledge is power," certainly the opposite is true, 
that ignorance is weakness. 

New London. — Henry P. Haven, Acting Visitor. 

High Schools, — A system of graded schools naturally culminates 
in the High School, and public opinion in all the cities and larger 
towns in our own State is demanding this crowning stone to the free 
public schools, which from the days of our Puritan forefathers have 
been the glory and honor of our commonwealth. Talents and intel- 
lectual powers are bestowed by our Maker without partiality, and a 
child from what are sometimes called the humble walks of life often 
possesses within his undeveloped mind the germs of a superior mental 
power, which is denied to the son of the wealthiest citizen. It is for 
the interest of every state or community, that no talent given by God 
to any human soul be lost. Let it be our pleasure, as it is our duty, 
in the future, as in the past, to throw open wide the door of knowl- 
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edge to all the children dwelling among us, of every race and of every 
color. Thus, while we have built no costly or elegant structures, 
which as school edifices command the admiration of beholders, we 
shall yet have so wrought upon the immortal mind that the genera- 
tion coming forward shall speak to our praise, and no talent of special 
brilliancy among us shall be ''buried like an undiscovered pearl in the 
depths of the sea." 

Ba/rtlett High School. — ^This school has thirty-two hundred dollars 
invested in U.S. Bonds, being all that remains of the legacy of 
Robert Bartlett, deceased 1672. The income of this fund, about 
S270 per annum, is used toward defraying the general expenses. 
This school also receives the rent of the ferry to Groton, under the 
following action of the citizens at a town meeting, Feb. 26, 1702 : it 
was voted " with full consent," that the ferry on the Great River, 

" with the ferry and house belonging thereunto, shall, after the expiration of the 
aforesaid lease, wch will be on the 25th of March, in the year 1705, forever belong 
to a grammar school, wch shall be kept in this town, and the rents thereof be 
yearly payd to the master of sd school in part of his yearly sallery." 

In accordance with this ancient vote, the rent of this ferry has 
been annually paid to the committee of this school, which was known 
for many years as the '' Free Grammar School," but the present rec- 
ognition of the name of one of the earliest benefactors of education 
in this town seems highly proper. The present rent of this ferry is 
twenty-five dollars per annum. The lease under which it is now 
held expires October 1, 1869. 

Truancy and Ahsenteeiam.-'^yxnn^ the past year special attention 
has been given among us to this important subject. In February* 
last, a circular from the Board was addressed to the principals of the 
several district schools, requesting them to cause an accurate account 
to be taken of all the children between the ages of six and sixteen, 
within their limits, not attending any public or private school, with 
names of parents and children, and ages of the latter. The return 
was made from all the districts except Mo. 4, where a change in the 
principal rendered it difficult to obtain the desired information. These 
papers reported children within the specified ages, not attending any 
school, as follows : 

In District No. 1, 8. In District No. 6, 109. 

2, 16. 6, 2. 

3, 61. T, 13. Total, 209. 

Making a fair allowance for the 4th district, we may estimate the 
number of proper age, not attending any public or private school, at 
250, or more than one in ten of all the children in our midst. It must 
also be borne in mind that this is in the month of January, when our 
schools are usually fuller than at any other time in the year. We 
had reason to believe that the information we obtained was accurate 
in the main, but the spring and summer terms of our schools are so 
often broken in upon by changes of residence, and employment of 
older scholars, that we decided to delay any active or stringent meas- 

* Should this be January f See the 6th Ime from the bottom of this page. 
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ures until after the opening of the fall term. As soon as the several 
district schools were fairly in session, in September, they were offi- 
cially visited, and it was easily perceived that the number in attend- 
ance, particularly of larger boys, was much less than, from the official 
count in January of children between the ages of 4 and 16, should be 
found within the school room. ' 

An application was made to the Mayor of the city for the services 
of a proper officer to enforce the By-Law of the town, respecting tru- 
ancy, and he promptly placed one of the city sheriffs under the 
direction of the Chairman of the Board. This officer entered upon 
his duty Sept. 16th, and has judiciously and faithfully performed it. 
The results thus far have been very satisfactory, and the Board be- 
lieve that with proper countenance and support from the citizens, this 
serious evil of vagrancy and truancy will be nearly removed from 
among us. Any person having knowledge of a child over seven years 
of age who is improperly absent from school, will confer a favor by 
reporting the case to the chairman of the Board. 

This subject of truancy is one of great importance^ and intimately 
concerns the welfare of the rising geueration in our midst. Our tax 
payers provide liberally for the free education of all our children ; 
comfortable buildings and good teachers are waiting to receive every 
applicant, and where parents are unable to supply necessary books, 
they are provided at public expense. We have, therefore, a perfect 
right to insist that no child shall grow up in ignorance, or be habitually 
absent from school. 

The attention of many of the friends of education in our larger cities 
has been turned to this subject, and so thoroughly in some cases have 
stringent measures been followed out, that in the dty of Springfield, 
Mass., for example, 87 per cent, of all the children within their limits, 
are now in the public schools, leaving only 13 per cent, absent from 
sickness, employment, or membership of private schools. 

Closely akin to the injury resulting to the education of a child by 
continued absence or regular truancy, is the want of punctuality in 
attendance at the appointed school hour, the habit of frequent half 
day absence, and the custom which many parents have of requesting 
the teacher to excuse their children for the whole or a part of a ses- 
sion. This is often done to gratify the wishes of the child, or for very 
slight reasons. It is rare that the Acting Visitor in his official calls 
has found the classes in the senior departments of the district schools 
full, and it is believed that the very scholars who from their lower 
standing in their classes most need the benefits of every recitation, 
are the most frequently absent. In New Haven, teachers are required 
by the Board of Education to investigate all cases of absence or tar- 
diness, and to accept only the excuses of parents and guardians, in wri- 
ting, or in person. No excuse to be accepted, unless it alledge sickness 
or some equally imperative necessity. 

Union cf Districts, — The Board deem it proper in this Beport to 
call the attention of the citizens to the importance and propriety of 
uniting all the schools within the limits of the town into one district, 
under the provisions of the Act of the Legislature of 1867. Whatever 
objections may exist to uniting all its schools under one management 
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in a town of large extent of territory and diversified interests, it would 
seem that there oould not possibly be any in a oompact commanity 
like ours. We are the snuUleit town in square acres in the State, 
with city and town limits equal, and have therefore peculiar advanta- 
ges for consolidation. Many arguments can be produced in favor of 
this union of interests, and we will briefly refer to some of them. 
Uniformity of privileges and taxation would thus be secured. The 
present school houses could remain just as now, with their several de- 
partments in the main, sustained as at present. No new buildings 
would be required, but by changing the present district lines, (which 
would then be only lines of attendance,) as the exigences of each 
school required, something like an equalization of children in the 
several schools could be attained, a desirable consummation which 
cannot now possibly be reached. The principals of the several dis- 
trict schools have been consulted, and are nearly all decidedly in favor 
of such an arrangement. The troublesome and often difficult duties 
of seven local district committees would all be assumed by one set of 
men, one-third of whom are annually elected, and who can purchase 
fuel, order repairs, engage teachers, &c., as well or better for all than 
for one. Most of the districts are now obliged to lay a tax every 
two years to meet their expenses. The burden, annoyance, and ex- 
pense of separate district taxes would then all be avoided, and from a 
common school treasury all expenditures would be met with due re- 
gard to the wants and necessities of the schools in each locality. 
Now each district, like an independent sovereignty, makes such reg- 
ulations as it pleases. It hires the best or the cheapest teachers, and 
holds its terms longer or shorter, as the committee severally direct. 
It is not possible under so many different and independent organiza- 
tions that there should be that uniformity in the management and 
privileges of the schools which would give all the children in the town 
equal advantages. 

The testimony of the best educators in our State and country favor 
a consolidation of school interests, especially in all our cities and lar- 
ger towns. The Secretary of the Board of Education in this State* 
and his Excellency Gov. English, a strong friend of free schools, de- 
cidedly favor the plan. The Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, when Secretary of Education in that state, said on this subject, 
** It is unquestionably true that the best schools are found where the 
district system does not exist." Under the new law of taxation the 
town must raise about $6,000 for the support of its common schools, 
and it would seem that every intelligent person, who will give the sub- 
ject consideration, will be convinced that one system of management 
and taxation will be far more suitable, efficient, economical and con- 
venient, than the present complicated machinery. 

Evening SehooL — This school was designed more especially for 
those who had either not enjoyed the advantages of early education, 
or who had neglect.ed such advantages when they were within their 
reach, and now being sensible of their deficiencies, desired to repair 
them. It was opened November 11th, and was limited in the adver- 
tisement to seventy pupils. It was not expected that over one-half 
of that number would avail themselves of its privileges. In this we 
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were favorably disappointed, and the first week eigbty-six entered. 
This large number required additional instructorSi and the services 
of two experienced female teachers were procured, and two young men 
labored gratuitously in the lower classes. The scholars were divided 
into Senior and Junior Departments^ and occupied botb rooms in the 
Bartlett School House. The average age of those in attendance was 
twenty, varying from fifteen to fifty. Seventeen were married men. 
Twenty-six were employed in manufacturing establishments, seven- 
teen mechanics, twelve clerks, seven grooms, laborers, newsboys, &c., 
making up the balance. Some who entered the school with an ap- 
parent determination to pursue their studies diligently and faithfully, 
soon became weary of the self imposed tax upon their mental powers, 
and ceased to attend. A very large majority, however, worked with 
untiring energy, and added very much to their limited stock of knowl- 
edge. 

Every lover of his race, and of the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of his fellow man, could not but be grateful at the spectacle 
which our evening school nightly exhibited. The average attendance 
for the entire term was sixty-four, and seventeen pupils were not ab- 
sent during the session of 16 weeks. No qualifications were required 
for admission. A sense of ignorance, and a desire to have that igno- 
rance removed, were the best recommendations to any applicant. The 
sessions of the school were held from seven to half past nine o'clock, 
five evenings in the week. The chairman of the l^ard was present 
twenty-three evenings, spending from one to three hours each visit, 
and other members of the Board and many citizens frequently favored 
the school with their presence. Nothing like discipline or punish- 
ment was attempted, and only one person was requested to leave for 
non-conformity to the rules of the school. A tax of fifty cents was 
solicited, but not required, from each pupil, toward the expense of fuel 
and lights. But without entering more thoroughly into the details 
and interesting results of this experiment of a free evening school, the 
Board express their satisfaction with the teachers for their faithful 
labors, and their unqualified approval of the measure. They recom- 
mend that the town continue annually to authorize such a school so 
long as our young men are willing to improve, as they did last win- 
ter, the privileges thus offered to them. Some persons have sug- 
gested that a similar school for young women, would meet an equal 
want and be well sustained. [A similar school was maintained in the 
winter of 1868-9.J 

North Branford, — (North Branford Society.)— Rev. E. L. Clark, 
Acting Visitor. 

^ Encouraging Progress. — During the past year, the cause of educa- 
tion in this part of the town has been not only prosperous and well- 
sustained, but has received a new and vigorous impulse. Our 
schools have all been good, many of them excellent, while an aggre- 
gate expense of nearly $2500 has been incurred by two of our districts 
in repairing and rebuilding their school houses. 

The thing of which the visitors have had most occasion to complain 
during the past year has been a lack of permanence in both teachers 
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and puptU. Only one teacher has held the same position in our 
schools for more than one term, and new teachers are likely to be em- 
ployed in all the schools for the next term. This constant change of 
teachers is a great evil, and must always hinder the steady and rapid 
progress of any school. A still greater evil has been the surprising 
irregularity of many of the scholars. In one district, less than half 
of the children have been in attendance at the same time. I ob- 
served with surprise that of the scholars attending the winter school, 
not more than two or three were members of the summer school, so 
that the summer term was conducted with essentially a new school. 
With such irregularity in attendance, any steady and satisfactory de- 
velopment of scholarship must be impossible. As rate-bills are now 
abolished, and our schools are hereafter to be free, and still more, as 
a part of the^ money appropriated to each district is hereafter to de- 
pend upon the average attendance of the scholars, it becomes strongly 
for the interest of parents to see that all their children are members 
of the school, and also that they are constant in their attendance. 
These changes in the law we hope will have a strong tendency to re- 
move from our schools the great evil of irregular attendance. 

A High School Recommended.- — We most urgently need a perma- 
nent school of a higher grade as a part of our free school system, in 
which all our young people as they grow up can have the advantage 
of a High School education. I speak strongly and feelingly upon this 
subject, because in another place I have seen the experiment fully and 
most happily tried. For a number of years I was intimately con- 
nected with the schools of a small town, (in another state,) about 
equal to this town in population and wealth. Five years ago the 
people of that town were persuaded to vote $300 to found a High 
School. The school was opened, and so great was its success, and so 
manifest its advantages, that it took its place at once as a permanent 
institution of the town ; and now the citizens would as soon think of 
doing without their common schools as without their High School. 
Their young people have enjoyed the advantages of a thorough train- 
ing, term aft^r term, in the higher studies, and a number of scholars 
have been developed in that school worthy to rank among the finest 
that I have ever known. All this advantage was secured at the small 
expense of $300 a year. The great difl&culty in the way of doing the 
same thing in this town lies in the fact that we are really two distinct 
communities in one township, and no one school could meet the wants 
of the whole town. But this diflSculty is by no means insuperable. 
The town to which I have alluded has no Connecticut School Fund 
to depend upon for the support of its schools, and it raises by tax 
$2000 a year for that purpose. Now if we were willing to tax our- 
selves to the amount of half this sum, it would give us $1000 ; viz., 
$500 for our common schools, and $500 additional for two High 
Schools, one in North Branford, the other in Northford. This sum 
would doubtless insure the success of the two schools. 

This, then, is the suggestion which I would respectfully make ; 
that after the peculiar pressure of the present year shall have passed 
away, the town shall undertake to raise by taxation the sum of $500, 
to be divided equally between the two societies for the establishment 
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and support of a free High or Grammar School in each^ After the 
present pressure is passed, the burden of this tax will be one which 
you will no more feel, while the benefits arising from such schools 
will be beyond all computation. 

(Northford Society,) Jas. H. Linsley, Acting Visitor. 

Passing through this community, one sees neat and commodious 
dwellings, with grounds pleasantly laid out around them, and com- 
fortably, or even elegantly furnished within. Churches and manufac- 
tories partake of the general air of thrift that is apparent everywhere, 
— with one exception. Occasionally, perched on some low hillside, 
or intruding on the highway, may be seen a small building with a gen- 
eral air of dilapidation and neglect* in marked contrast with the pre- 
vailing order and thrift. A stranger to our institutions might inquire, 
" What strange mishap of fortune has befallen the occupant, th^t he 
should have fallen so far behind his neighbors V* Would he not be 
surprised to be told that this was the Public School, where the 
children from these prosperous farms are gathered to acquire the 
knowledge, and receive the training which are to fit them for their 
duties as members of society, and citizens of this great republic 1 

If it is desirable to make the homes of our children pleasant and 
attractive, is it not also desirable that the school where they are to 
spend so large a part of their early years should be made a pleasant 
place 1 Or do we make our homes pleasant for ourselves, and tole- 
rate the school because we must? The public school is the property 
of every citizen, and a prudent regard for his own interests should in- 
duce him to take the same care of it that he does of his other property. 

Benefits of the Normal School. — The school in one of the districts 
has been taught by a young lady who, to her superior natural abilities 
and previous experience, had added two years attendance at the State 
Normal School. In perfection of discipline and superior methods of 
instruction, her school excelled all the others. That this was mainly 
due to the training of the Normal School, the Visitor had an opportu- 
nity to determine by a personal visitation and observation of the sys- 
tem of training in that institution previous to its suspension in 1867. 
It is certain that the State canTwt afford to do without a Normal 
School, 

Union of Districts Recommended, — It is believed that the time has 
arrived for the town to consider the propriety of uniting its districts, 
according to the act of 1867. The changes of the present year make 
it probable that a more harmonious administration might be secured 
in this way than in any other, and that our schools might thus be es- 
sentially improved. A committee from diflPerent parts of the town, 
acting as one body, would probably secure a more economical and 
judicious use of the public funds than the present system of detached 
and independent action. 

Nor WALK.— Rev. 0. W. Gates, Acting Visitor. 

Improvements in School Houses. ^^We are happy to report improve- 
ment and advancement in the matter of school buildings. The North 
West district has completed during the past year, and is now using 
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a substantial, convenient, well-furnished house, built of stone, at a cost 
of about $8,000. Upon entering the new house, the school, nearly 
doubled in number, was divided into two departments. The Down 
Town district will soon complete a new house, — a much needed im- 
provement. The South Five Mile Biver district has improved, re- 
seated and re-painted its school room, making it quite pleasant and 
attractive. It is evident, however, that the right thing has not 
been done, for upon opening the school, more, scholars came at once 
than the seats could accommodate, and the committee has been obliged 
to arrange for a second school. The school house in the North East 
district is now undergoing repairs. It is too small, and we fear that 
this district ,is repeating the mistake of '' South Five Mile River." 
When changes must be made, it is better and cheaper to provide for 
a few years in advance. 

Number of Scholars Increasing, — The number of scholars registered 
in the schools this year, as compared with the number a year ago, 
shows a gratifying increase. Last year there was no school in the 
Down Town district, this year there is none in the North East dis- 
trict. Then the number of scholars registered was 893, now it is 
1,294, an increase of 401. This is owing partly to the fact that our 
Catholic citizens sustain at present no school of their own, and partly 
to the inflence of the new Free School Law. 

The New Legislation, — The most noticeable feature in the Legis- 
lation of the State, bearing upon educational interests, is the enactment 
of a Free School Law.. By this act, Relayed quite too long, Con- 
necticut takes her place in efforts for the rising generation by the side 
of her younger sister States of the West. Hereafter districts have no 
power either to impose or to collect rate-bills. The influence of the 
Free School Law is increasing all our schools. We trust that the 
system of free schools will prove, upon trial, to be satisfactory to all» 
and that its adoption will mark a new era in the educational history 
of our Commonwealth. It is true that <* free schools open a straight 
way from the threshold of every abode, however humble, in the village 
or in the city, to the high places of usefulness, influence and honor." 

A High School earnestly Recommended, — Again we urge, as twice 
before, that a prominent and urgent want of Norwalk is a free Public 
High School. Shall we ever have it ? We shall, if our citizens rightly 
estimate their obligations to the youth of the town. We must, if 
we keep, pace with other towns of the State of like population and 
wealth. Who will answer ? Who will act 1 

Norwich. — John W. Crary, Acting Visitor, (For j^ar* of the town.) 

Why are not Schools More Beneficial ? — The questions are often 
asked. Why is it that with such an outlay of money for schools, the 
result is so unsatisfactory ? Why is it that children return from school 
term after term, such poor spellers, and such hesitating and stammer- 
ing readers ? On whom shall the blame be laid ? 

Not on the Legislature, for our school laws are already in advance 
of public opinion. Nor should the teachers bear a large share of the 
blame. They have no power to control the most important circum- 
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stances on which the success of a scholar depends. Parents are sadly 
neglectf al of their trae interest in regard to schools. If they coald he 
indaced to visit them, we should not hear of humiliating contrasts so 
frequently made between the schools of Connecticut and those of some 
of her sister States. A school will not flourish, so long as the parents 
of the scholars care nothing about it. But let them resolve that they 
vnll care something about their schools, and will take an interest in 
the education of Uieir children ; that they will have a good school- 
house, that it shall be provided with suitable seats and desks, and fur- 
nished with the necessary apparatus. Let them appoint a committee 
of some energy of character, one that is as anxious to have a good 
school as some are to see that the district is not liable to be taxed ; 
let him procure a teacher that is competent to govern and teach the 
school as it should be, even though the inhabitants of the district have 
to feel in their pockets a little to pay him for his services ; let them, 
settle all district difficulties, lay aside all jealousies, and forget all 
sectional interests that would have a tendency to injure the school. 
When this is done, then, and not till then, can our schools become 
what they can and should be. 

Oxford. — ^N. J. Wflcoxson, Acting Visitor. 

School Libraries. — A few years since an effort was made to interest 
our schools in the matter of school libraries. An agent traveling for 
the purpose of instituting libraries appeared among us, and three of 
our districts purchased libraries of about 20 volumes each. The 
books at the first were eagerly read, but they soon became stale, no 
additions were made, and the institution became in a sense obsolete. 

Tke Educational Legislation of \S6S, — Our people are not lifeless 
upon the subject of popular education, yet a laxity of interest in gen- 
eral upon the subject is to be complained of as an evil. What can be 
done to excite them to a becoming interest in this all important de- 
partment of our social organization ? The action of the Legislature 
the last session in enacting the law requiring additional tax for the 
support of schools is a step in advance to a more favorable state of 
things. As the case has been, only those who have sent scholars to 
the schools have been interested in them ; and as soon as through with 
sending, interest cools off. The schools require a general interest in 
their behalf on the part of the community. Let the people in general 
become interested in the cause of popular education, somewhat as they 
are in politics, and the cause will not lag. By the act of the Legis- 
lature referred to, the people, one and all, being required to pay for 
the article, (so to speak,) will be more likely to look after the 
prosperity of what they pay for. 

PoMFRET. — A. S. Bruce, Acting Visitor. 

The Town Board of Education ought to have the whole control of 
of the schools, hiring teachers, etc. 

Some of our schools are very small, but the district cannot conven- 
iently be dissolved, because the population is scattered. We have 
some good schools, though want of punctuality is a great evil. 
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Pbbston.— J. A. Cook and J. F. Forsyth, School Visitors. 

The New School Law. — ^The caase of oommon schools is again 
occupying the earnest attention of the people of this State, and there 
has been evinced a determination to avoid the stigma which some 
would fasten upon Connecticut, of being behind many of her sis- 
ter States in the matter of public education. This spirit was man- 
ifested at the last session of the Legislature, and important legislation 
was had in regard to our school interests. 

The schools of this town, as a whole, have been an improvement 
upon those of the previous year. The teachers have been faithful 
and conscientious, careful and industrious instructors, and for the most 
part more than usually successful. We would urge the importance 
of retaining as long as possible the services of those who prove t(f have 
superior qualifications as teachers. 

The Evils of Irregularity and Truancy have been forcibly adverted 
to, and we repeat that too much attention cannot he given by parents 
and guardians to secure the punctual attendance of their children at 
every session of the school, A child permitted to be abseht, or habit- 
ually tardy at school, not only necessarily falls behind his classmates 
but obstructs their progress in study as well as his own. In some 
districts, the average attendance amounts to but little more than one- 
half of the number registered, while in no one district is the attendance 
what it ought to be, and might be with a little effort on the part of 
those most interested. To make a school successful, it is important 
that the teacher have the hearty support and co-operation of the 
parents or guardians of the pupils. Let them visit the schools, 
and show by their presence there that they are really interested in 
the education of their children ; and let them not think their duty done 
as soon as the children are on the way to school. Without the co-op- 
eration of parents, the best efforts of the best teachers are often ren- 
dered futile. 

As to the Union of Districts 9 under the law passed in 1867, we have 
seen no indications of a desire for the adoption of that system in this 
town. It has, however, its advantages, and we learn from the last 
Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Education, that it is 
"slowly progressmg." 

Putnam. — Rev. C. Willet, Acting Visitor. 

Most of the schools in this town have come up to the full average 
standard of Connecticut schools. We last year dissolved one district, 
and there are two others that have so few scholars in summer as to 
amount to very little. Our village schools are fast increasing in num- 
bers. The foreign element bids fair to outnumber the native-born. 
The absence of children in our American families is a sad feature of 
society at the present time. 

District No. 6, by special Act of the Legislature, have erected a 
large, fine addition to their school-house at a cost of 810,000. This 
has been done against the unanimous judgment of the Board of Vis- 
itors, and a large majority of the intelligence of the district and 
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the village. It has not been opposed on pecuniary gronnds, as has 
been so indastrioasly reported, but becaase it will postpone for several 
years the union of the whole village in one district ; a consummation 
most earnestly desired by every intelligent friend of education among 
us. The absurd idea that gentlemen from other towns know better 
what would be for the interest of our schools than the resident Board, 
was worthy of the body that closed the Normal School. 

Union of Districts Reeommended.'^OvLr people should at once adopt 
the Taum System, notwithstanding the large outlays which might 
have been saved by the erection, in a central position, of a suitable 
school building for the higher department of a graded school. 

Absenteeism. — ^Publio interest in schools is very low. Three hun- 
dred and fifty 'two children that draw public money have not been in 
school the past year. Many others have attended but very little, and 
the attendance of others still, especially in the village, has been so 
irregular as seriously to interfere with the interests of the school. 
The Visitors and the teachers have labored hard to secure regular 
attendance, and to some extent have succeeded. 

A Remedy. — It is to be hoped that the next Legislature will further 
extend the plan of dividing the school money according to actual at- 
tendance. As the law on that point now stands, it will hardly 
a£fect us at all. The large amount of taxable property in the town^ 
as compared with the number of children, and this in connection with 
the disposition to deal liberally with the small districts, will secure to 
them all as much money as they will profitably use. Something 
more effective should be done to securS the attendance in school of 
the army of non-attendants among us. 



BocKV Hill. — ^Dr. N. D. Hodgkins, Acting Visitor. 

Our Greatest Defidences are, the want of energetic and interested 
committees, the failure to secure well^ualified teachers, the lack of 
government, and the unwillingness of parents to provide their children 
with books. Truancy is also a great evil, and parents are seemingly 
unwilling to aid the teacher in carrying out his plan of government. 
Two of the districts, however, have had well-qualified teachers and 
excellent schools. The condition of our school-houses bespeaks a lack 
of interest. In only one or two instances has a district committee 
visited a school, and parents have done so in but very few cases. The 
Visitors intend to make a greater effort the ensuing year, that no 
teacher shall enter a school without being well qualified; also, to 
awaken an interest among parents in regard to visiting the schools 
and sustaining the teacher in governing them. 

Sharon. — Rev. John 0. Terrett, Acting Visitor. 

Encouraging Progress. — ^I am gratified in being able to report a 
very encouraging progress in our schools the past year. In no for- 
mer year of my experience here as Acting Visitor have I seen so 
manifest improvement in the direction, instruction and advancement 
of the scholars. The district committees have generally been selected 
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wifh the aim of obtaining competent men, As a result of this in- 
creased interest and good fortune in the several districts, the 
reports have been prepared with greater accuracy and precision than 
ever before. A comparison of the district committees' reports in 1866 
with those in 1868 will show in the items of school expenses a differ- 
ence of more than 100 per cent.; the amount reported in the former 
year being a little above $2,000, in the latter year considerably above 
$4,000. This wide difference cannot be attributed to a great increase 
in teachers' salaries, — though some portion of it may be thus accounted 
for, — but must be charged principally to the inaccuracies in the re- 
ports of the former years. Similar improvements may be observed in 
the reports in other particulars. 

Another result of having intelligent men as committees has been 
that where new teachers have been added to those well tried and long 
employed among us, great care has been taken to secure the best that 
could be obtained. There has also been increased liberality in the 
remuneration of teachers, especially those employed in winter, so that 
throughout the town the teachers of the past winter [1807-8 J have 
been of a superior order. Some of the very best of our young teachers 
during the summer have been those who were trained in our own 
schools. 

Another evidence of increased interest in the schools is found in 
the large numbers who have viaited them during the past year. Most 
of the committees have attended to this important duty, and a very 
large number of parents and others have given encouragement to the 
schools by their frequent presence. On the registers of two of the 
smaller schools, in the out districts,! observed the names of 17 or 18 
visitors. This kind of visiting was general throughout the town. I 
regard this as a most important improvement, in stimulating and en- 
couraging the schools. The benefit of it has been plainly visible upon 
both teachers and scholars. Until within the last two years, the 
Acting School Visitor was almost the only person whose name was 
registered as visiting the schools. 

School Examinations have been much more frequent the past year 
than ever before. The beginning of these was made the previous year^ 
but they have greatly increased in number, in interest, and in the at- 
tendance of visitors. A portion of these which I have attended were 
extremely well sustained, and would have been creditable to a High 
School or Academy. 

Reviews and Examinations.-^lji a previous Eeport, I mentioned the 
adoption of a system of instruction, intended to promote thoroughness 
and accuracy in recitation, and to excite emulation among the scholars. 
By requiring frequent reviews, and insisting upon their being per- 
sistently and faithfully enforced, and by giving certificates to those 
scholars who, upon examination upon the studies of the previ6us term 
or year, should have had perfect lessons throughout, a result was 
arrived at beyond the highest expectations which I entertained when 
I introduced the practice three years ago. In the previous Beport I 
mentioned that the practice was before unknown in our schools, and 
that the chief aim seemed to be to get over as much ground as possible, 
without regard to accuracy ; so that upon examination the scholars 
were unable to answer many of the questions put to them, and evi- 
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dently had a very superficial and imperfect knowledge of the studies 
passed over. I also mentioned, last year, a promise made to the scholars 
that each one who passed perfect examinations should have his name 
reported publicly. As the result of this course, I have to state that 
for the first year, in the semi-annual and annual examinations, there 
were 6 scholars who receiyed the certificate, and their names were 
made known. In the second year the number had increased to up- 
wards of 30 ; and in the year just endf^d, [Sept. 1868,] they had in- 
creased to the large number of 75 ; and this upon a very close and 
thorough examination. This was more than one third of the average 
number of scholars attending during the year. One entire school, ex- 
cept one scholar, — ^a beginner, — passed a perfect examination, after a 
long and close series of questions. I think this quite creditable to 
both teacher and scholars. It shows what can be done when a 
teacher is capable and faithful, and the scholars are incited by a laud- 
able ambition. It should be understood that in these examinations 
the lessons were not got up for the occasion, but the teacher uniformly 
left the examination to the Acting Visitor, if he chose to conduct it. 
If success is the best evidence of the value of a theory in education, I 
think it must be conceded that the theory of reviews, in connection 
with a proper emulation, may be productive of very important and 
substantial benefit. It is not pretended that there is any originality 
in this matter, as this system is no doubt very generally practiced in 
the schools throughout the State ; but I have said so much about it 
simply because I wished to demonstrate what results a thorough trial 
of the system has secured for us, and may secure for any others who 
have not yet practiced it, or have not regarded it as of very great 
practical value. 

Lnpunctuality and Irregularity qf Attendance. — Upon this subject 
I am sorry to say we can report no improvement in most of our 
schools the past year. Parents seem strangely remiss in this matter. 
Urgent appeals have been made, and strenuous efforts put forth to 
remedy this evil, but with no very perceptible success. I have tried, 
as a last resort, to effect the object through the scholars themselves. 
I have directed the teachers to institute a series of marks, and to give 
the scholars who are most regular and punctual, a certificate or other 
mark of approbation ; and I have myself offered to reward such as 
deserved it, but as yet with no material change for the better. We 
hope, however, in time, by patience and perseverance, to work a reform 
in this respect. In the matter of average attendance I cannot report 
favorably. There seems to be no perceptible improvement in this 
particular this year over previous years. The average attendance has 
been somewhat less than half of the number enumerated. This mat- 
ter certainly demands amendment. Great numbers of the poorer 
classes come for a short time, then fall off and come no more, or very 
irregularly, In cold weather this might be attributed to want of cloth- 
ing, but this does not appear to be the reason, for the average in winter 
is much larger than in summ^. Among this class in this town there 
is a pretty general apathy on the subject of education. Whether the 
new school laws will have a- tendency to remedy this evil, time will 
determine. I sincerely hope they may. They would work much 
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betiter if we had the Union District System, — which is in force in the 
adjoining town of Salisbury,— ^and if the school affairs were managed 
by a general board, acting for the whole town. 

SouTHBURY. — ^M. S. Clark and 0. Hickok, Acting Visitors. 

Very little attention is given by parents to schools in this town. It 
Is but very seldom that they ever visit the schools, and in some 
of the districts they never enter the school-house. The most that 
seems to be thought of is to get the cheapest teachers, and make the 
money go as far as they can. 

SocTHiNOTON. — Bev. E. 0. Jones, Acting Visitor. 

Parents Should Visit Schools. — It would be well if parents and the 
friends of education knew for themselves, by actual visitation and per- 
sonal interest, what kind of schools the children have, better than the 
visitor can tell them. They would then be able to distinguish, as 
otherwise they can do but very imperfectly, between the good, the 
bad and the indifferent, and thereby be led to think and act more ju- 
diciously for the instruction and training of the young. It is only by 
personal observation and comparison that a discriminating judgment 
on the subject can be formed ; you may visit your school for an hour 
and pronounce it as good as the best, simply because, you have 
seen nothing better. But spend an hour in another school, and 
you may change your mind, and come to the conclusion that yours, 
at the best, is but indifferent, and perhaps below mediocrity. The 
stars shine till the sun rises. In no other W9.y can parents and friends 
so well inform themselves in this matter, and so easily and effectively 
contribute to the improvement of the schools, as by frequent visits. 
Such attentions '^ exalt the children's estimate of the importance of 
the school, stimulate them to studiousness and good conduct,, and 
encourage the teacher." 

Parents often get a mistaken impression of what the school is from 
what the children say ; for the little folks are generally delighted at 
first with a teacher who allows them to do much as they please, and 
to learn anything or nothing, though they are likely to become disgusted 
afterwards ; whereas it is nothing uncommon for a discreet and faith* 
ful teacher to be somewhat unpopular with them for a while, only to 
gain their more affectionate confidence and esteem in the end. 

Nor can people depend altogether upon school visitors to judge 
and decide for them in regard to their schools ; for it often happens 
that a candidate for teaching who appears remarkably well before the 
examining committee, proves quite unsuccessful in the school-room ; 
and on the other hand, one whose qualifications seem doubtful and . 
unpromising before trial, is found to possess unexpected tact and effi- 
ciency in practice. Neither can a school visitor, or any one else, 
specify exactly what constitutes a good school in all cases ; for excel- 
lence, like a flower garden, is not all of the same type and hue. It 
varies with difference of locality, accommodation, the capabilities of 
children, and as the ruling genius that pervades the ^hole, varies. 

Id 
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We may bave a sense of fhe beautiful witbout being able to describe 
exactly wberein it consists. Those who are interested must go and 
see for themselves, if they would judge correctly, and know how to 
appreciate excellence in the art of teaching and discipline. 

What is a Well Managed School ? — ^A well-managed school, like 
the powers of nature, seems to work spontaneously, and to produce 
its legitimate results as a matter of course. Order and harmony reign 
throughout, as if perfectly natural ; a sober cheerfhlness sits on every 
face ; kindling intelligence sparkles in every eye ; a quiet, but glow-- 
ing enthusiasm inspires every mind ; and an air of conscious^atisfaction 
and improvement gives a charm to the general deportment, x ou look on 
at your ease ; you see no trouble about it ; without any parade of law, 
the whole school seems to be a law unto itself. But step into a badly 
managed school, and the scene changes. All the foundations of order 
are out of course. There is hard work, but little done ; a great fuss, 
but little fruit ; much worrying and confusion, but little taught, and 
less learned. Hubbub and idleness rule the hour; discontent broods 
in every countenance ; sullenn^ss or mischief lurks in every eye ; 
and a spirit of impatience and dissatisfaction evidently rankles in every 
breast. You go away feeling tired, and thanking Providence that you 
are not doomed to have charge of a district school. Specimens of 
these different kinds of management are to be found in the town almost 
every season. We are happy to say, however, that most of the schools 
have been doing well the past year, and some of them very well. 

But still further, when the general order and discipline are what 
they should be, there is yet a great difference between merely keeping 
school and teaching school ; between learning bare u^or^ and learning 
ideas; between getting a lesson to recite and getting a lesson to un- 
derstand. Just here too many teachers fail. They too readily accept 
with commendation'the mimicry of the parrot without duly concerning 
themselves to ascertain whether the parrot knows at all the meaning 
of what he utters. They follow the text-book, not so much as a ser- 
vant to assist them, as a master to rule them, and say, *' Thus far shalt 
thou go, but no farther." They ought to assert their independence 
and go and farther, as occasion requires. They ought to use their own 
wits and teach many things outside and beyond the book ; and, by 
appropriate questions and explanations, see to it that the child under- 
stands what he pretends to learn, and that he secures the information 
that he needs. There are persons enough who offer to keep school at 
moderate wages, but it is difficult to find a supply oigood teachers, at 
at any price. 

The duties of district committees are generally unwelcome, and some- 
times annoying and vexatious ; but as they are necessary and impor- 
tant, they ought to be performed with fidelity and cheerfulness. The 
committee, while in office, should take the same kind of interest in the 
affairs of the school that he would in his own affairs, except that he 
should be more solicitous and careful, as he acts under greater respon- 
sibility. Special discrimination and prudence should be used in se- 
lecting and employing a teacher, on whom the welfare of the children 
so much depends. Looking well to the condition of the school-house 
and its premises from time to time, he may, by a few slight repairs in 
season, often save much inconvenience, daniage and expense in the end. 
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The scliool-houses of the town, with two or three exceptions, are now 
in excellent order, and do credit to their respective districts. It de- 
volves on the committees to see that they receive no detriment from 
neglect. Care should likewise be taken to provide such fuel for win- 
ter as will not consume the time and patience of the school in keep- 
ing the room suitably warm ; for time here is more than money, and 
the patience is wanted for other and better purposes. Birch may 
have its uses in school by way of discipline, but green white-birch for 
fuel, with little or nothing to kindle it, is a severer punishment than 
children or teachers ought to bear. The pecuniary accounts of the 
district also should be kept with scrupulous exactness, so that in the 
returns at the end of the year they may show a perfect balance, as in 
many cases they do not. Nothing should be left to a treacherous 
memory, or a slack hand. Negligence in these matters is the occa- 
sion of much trouble, and sometimes of much ill feeling. It costs the 
Visitor every year a needless amount of time and trouble to secure 
accurate returns from the districts from which to make out his report 
. to the Town and to the State Secretary of Education. It would be 
better if this whole business of collecting statistics, — excepting the 
enumeration of children, and the receiving and paying of money, — 
Were committed to the Visitors. 

The new law enacted by the last Legislature, inaugurating a system 
of free schools, must commend itself, we think, 1o the approval of all 
true friends of universal education. Abolishing, as it does, all rate- 
bills and tuition fees, so odious to the poor, so vexatious to all parties, 
it will save much perplexity and trouble to school officers ; remove 
from many the temptation to refuse payment for the instruction of 
their children on the ground that the town would pay it if they did 
not ; relieve collectors of a disagreeable duty, and of the inducement 
to relinquish their demands too lightly when they ought to be en- 
forced ; and leave no excuse to any for neglecting the education of 
their 0hildren ob account of the expense. The evils and the amount 
of abatements have been increasing almost yearly, and we are glad to 
have them done away. The amount of tuition fees the past year, ac- 
cording to the returns, is $1,116.40; and the abatements amount to 
$100.89. 

The necessity for increasing the property tax for the support of 
schools becomes the more apparent when we consider that the amount 
derived from the State School Fund is constantly diminishing per 
scholar, as the income from that fund is about stationary, while the 
number of the children in the State is continually increasing. 

The additional new law holds out a wholesome inducement to each 
district to secure as large an average attendance at school as possible ; 
for while it <* entrusts the distribution of the income of the new six-tenths 
mill tax to the judgment of the School Visitors and Selectmen, act- 
ing as a joint Board," it orders that the avails of the Town Deposit 
Fund and of the old four-tenths mill town tax, shall, after giving $50 
to each district, instead of $35 as heretofore, be apportioned to each' 
district according to the average daily attendance during the school 
year. Children are not now to draw a premium for staying away, 
but for going regularly to school. This is as it should be, and we 
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hail tbe new law as a step in theiight direction. There are quite too 
many chfldren of foreigDers in our shops who do not attend school as 
they should, and it is difficult to enforce the law <» Utoa point. 



SpbaouBw — ^Edwin Bose, Acting TUtor. 

A MauMfaetmtimg VUhtge^ — ^I orach regret that we cannot giro a 
better account for Bailie district The figves stand, 781 enumerated 
in January, 1868, 350 difiFerent scholars registered, 300 in no school, 
131 not accounted for. The district committee says the families are 
continually changing, so that he is not able to account for a la^e part 
of tbe children. The population is composed largely of foreigners, 
and their chOdren do not attend school, but are employed in the ftc- 
tories. How shall they be compelled to send their children to school ? 
Their answer would be, *'We must hare our childien's wages in order 
to live/' 



Stapfobdw — Bev, F. L. Batchelder, Acting Yisiton 

Female Teachers, — Seyeral of our sdiools haye adopted the plan of 
employing femaie teachers through theyear^ — a practice deserving of 
encouragement. . First class female teachers might be had for most of 
our schools, but first class male teachers cannot be secured, because 
other and more lucrative callings are open to them. It is but justice 
to say, that in our winter schools female teachers have succeeded in 
goveroment quite as well as males. 

The New Law. — ^We unite in congratulations on the prospect before 
us of PRBB SCHOOLS for the State of Gonneoticut. Henceforth our 
schools are to be free. This is a great change, and it is one of those 
revolutions that never go backward. With proper care, this change 
may be made of vast advantage to our schools ; but •thst it may be 
80, there must be an increased interest taken by parents, and indeed 
by all the people. Tax-payers should see to it that their money 
is well expended. 

Union of Districts. — ^I made a special Report to the Town at the 
annual meeting, on the operation of tbe new law, advocating the 
Union Plan. The town voted to print the Report, but deferred action 
to an adjourned meeting. It is not probable that the Union Plan 
will be adopted, but we shall gain something, I hope, by the discus- 
sion, and whenever the Legislature shall make the Union Plantin/'er* 
oHve, I think there will be no resistance from Stafford. 

A Suggestion. — It would be an advantage if each district were re- 
quired to have a committee of three, elected for three years, one each 
year, and if such committee and the Board of Visitors were made a 
Joint Board for the hiring of teachers ; thus giving the Board of Vis- 
itors original jurisdiction in tbe matter of employing teachers. 
Though this is not the most desirable arrangement, it would be much 
better than the present plan, and would soon lead to the better plan, 
— ^the Union of all the Districts in tbe town. 
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(West Stafford). — James M. Washburn, Acting Visitor. 

Youthful Teachers, — ^The management of our schools can be prop- 
erly confided to but very few persons of extreme youth, whatever may 
be their familiarity with the rules of the text books. Their judgment 
is necessarily immature, and hence, in the essential matter of govern- 
ment they are more likely to fail than to succeed. 

" Visiting the Iniquities of the Parents upon the Children,*^ — In the 

district no school has been kept during the past school year. 

Owing to the failure to have a school for the essential term of six 
months the preceding year, the district could draw no money from the 
State, and sufficient interest was not felt by the inhabitants of the 
district to contribute from their own funds the requisite amount. 
Many of the parents in the district desired a school, and a portion of 
the town funds was voted to the district by the Selectmen aud School 
Visitors ; but when this was done the winter was so far advanced as 
to render it impossible to obtain six months school before the 31st of 
August, and the efforts made to that end amounted to nothing. The 
district will draw no money from the State. 

Inasmuch as each child in the State has as equitable a claim to the 
full benefits of the State School Fund as any other child, and as that fund 
is the perpetual inheritance of all the children, I cannot perceive any 
justice in depriving any district, by law, of its pro rata share, because^ 
of any dereliction of duty in the parents. We certainly are not com- 
missioned to '< visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children " in 
perpetuity. 

Diminution of Number of Scholars. — ^The declension in the num- 
ber of pupils attending the public schools in districts not central, for 
a quarter of a century past, is very marked and general. Children 
were formerly continued at school till a more advanced age than they 
now are. It seems to have been discovered that when a mind is suf- 
ficiently mature to acquire knowledge with facility, the body also is 
equally capacitated to earn wages ; and the present certain pecuniary 
gain from physical development is preferred to the possible future 
advantage to be derived from mental culture. Moreover, the nu- 
merous manufacturing villages that have sprung up within the period 
named have drawn very many families away from these farm districts, 
thus greatly diminishing their number of children of all ages, and 
increasing their own. 

Variety of Text-Books. — While the great variety of text-books 
treating the same subject is a matter of regret, inasmuch as children 
are often required to change districts ; yet there seems to be no way 
of creating uniformity, except by discarding nearly all the books 
now used, and beginning anew. Nor would even such a radical meas- 
ure be of permanent utility because of the restless activity of pub- 
lishers in bringing out new editions of their works, differing somewhat 
from the former; and also of the authority given to school officers to 
determine what books shall be used, and their liability to abuse that 
discretionary power. These officers being themselves subject at the 
same time to frequent changes, a multitude of books, differing in no 
essential particular, but much in unessentials, is ce?t^n^ in A \99i^ lim- 
ited time, to recur again. !-•'•!• !*-*: 
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Stbrling.^A. B. Jaques, Acting Visitor. 

Maps Needed, — In looking over the school houses of the town, I 
find them generally destitute of maps of any kind. I woald seriously 
urge the inhabitants to consider this as an important matter, and to 
see that the school-rooms are furnished with maps, at least of our own 
State and of the United States. Through all stages of education, 
hegfnning with infancy, the eye is the chief medium of conveying 
knowledge. A clear idea of the forms and relative positions of the 
several towns of the State, and of the States and Territories of the 
country, may be gained far more rapidly by the eye by the use of 
maps, than from the reading of hooks. 

Attendance, — In some of our schools, the attendance the past year 
has been very irregular. It would be vastly better if there were less 
tardiness and unexcused absence. Every parent should realize that 
the absence of one pupil is not only an injury to himself, hut a hin- 
drance to the whole class, and that it tends to depreciate the general 
scholarship. If parents wish their children to excel in school, let 
them see that they attend regularly ^ if health permits. 

Fault Finding. — Our schools would be more successful if parents 
and guardians would take more interest in co operating with and as- 
sisting the teachers in their duties. Some parents, who are never 
seen in the school-room, are continually finding fault about the 
teacher and the school. Their knowledge, (or rather their opin- 
ions) are usually obtained from their children, and are frequently with- 
out foundation, consequently the eflSciency of the school is seriously 
interfered with by unfounded reports. Let parents who have a real 
interest in the welfare of their school visit the school-room more fre- 
quently, and if they see errors or defects in the teacher, they will do 
well to say little about them in the presence of their children. 

Thompson. — Stephen Ballard, Clerk of Board of School Visitors. 

The EvU of Changing Teachers, — It is the candid opinion of the 
Board that no greater evil exists in this town than the frequent 
change of teachers. Many of the districts make a change every term, 
A change of teachers must of course be sometimes expedient, and too 
often unavoidable, but it always operates more or less unfavorably 
upon the school. Even when the retiring teacher is succeeded by one 
more competent, the immediate evil is not slight. It should be con- 
sidered that time and labor are necessary merely to adjust the working 
relation between the teacher and his pupils. Each teacher has methods 
of teaching and governing peculiar to himself, and in the transition 
from one teacher to another the mind is diverted from study, and for 
a time its advancement is slow. In most of our schools it is the cus- 
tom to employ male teachers in winter and female teachers in summer. 
But would it not be better to have one or the other all the time 1 It 
is to be hoped that one result of the new free school law — as it will give 
more money to each district, — may be to give a greater permanancy 
to the term of the teacher's ofiice. 

Too much cannot be said in regard to the selection of teachers. 
** Asis.ihe-ieach^srj oo is the school," is an old saying, and worthy of 
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aoceptation. He shoald be one who may be safely left to follow his 
own judgment and discretion. He should be able to stand alone, 
without any extraneous aid, showing no weakness. There is nothing 
80 profitable and encouraging as a live, wide-awake teacher, and noth- 
80 discouraging as a dull and sleepy one. He should be able to edu- 
cate the heart as well as the head, to impress upon the minds of 
the children their social, moral and religious obligations, and to con- 
tribute to make them not only intelligent but virtuous citizens. — For 
some reason there has been, during the last two years, a great want of 
suitable male teachers; indeed some districts have found it difficult to 
obtain one of any kind. This has been one reason for having so many 
inexperienced and incompetent teachers. It is to be hoped that 
better wages can hereafter be paid« and young men thus induced to 
give their whole time to teaching. 

Absenteeism — There is another evil which we hope the new law 
will remedy, at least in part. In one district there were 244 children 
between 4 and 16 years of age, while less than 100 attended any 
school. Another district, enumerating nearly 100, registered 45 in 
winter and 52 in summer. To be sure nearly all of those who attend 
no school are foreigners, but that does not alter the law relating to 
children in factories, which it is somebody*9 duty to enforce. 

Increase of Interest, — ^We are very glad to report a greater degree 
of interest in the public schools of this town, as shown by the greater 
number of parents who visit the schools, especially at the closing ex- 
aminations. We wish we could say something which would increase 
the frequency of these visits of parents to their schools. Nothing else 
tends so much to encourage both children and teacher. There is no 
teacher, however faithful, who will not try a little harder, and seek to 
clinch the ideas more firmly, if he knows he is watched. There is no 
scholar, however dull, who will not pu4 forth more effort, and try to 
*^ make up," if he knows his parents and friends are soon to visit him 
in the school-room. 

The visitors, acting with sole regard to the highest welfare of the 
schools, have endeavored to pursue a course which knows no partiality 
nor dissimulation. That we have failed in many particulars to meet 
the requirements of all, we are quit.e willing to admit, as we lay no 
claim to the rare gem of perfection. But if we have done what might 
reasonably have been expected to elevate the standard of education, 
or to awaken an interest in our schools, we shall feel that our labors 
have not been in vain. The highest and noblest duty we can perform 
on earth, is to leave such an impress upon the minds of the rising gen- 
eration as will move them on in the paths of social, moral and intel- 
lectual progress. 

Wallingfobd. — Rev. R. J. Adams, Acting Visitor. 

Extreme Irregularity, — The number that entered the schools in 
winter was 684 ; the average attendance 397. It is thus evident that 
there is still great irregalarity of attendance. This is one of the 
principal obstacles to the success of our schools, and a fruitful cause 
of poor scholarship. The ' irregulars ' fall behind their classes ; they 
m^e but little progress themselves, and hinder the progress of others. 
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As the new law requires a part of the money to be distiibated to the 
seyeral districts according to the average daily attendanoe, it is hoped 
that the effect will be to secnre greater regularity at school. 

Female Teaeheri.-^-The tendency is more and more to the employ- 
ment of female teachers. Indeed, competent male teachers cannot be 
obtained, because they can get better compensation in other employ- 
ments, and bat few districts are willing to pay what sneh teachers are 
really worth. It is found also that female teachers are generally quite 
as successful. Our observation convinces us that a female teacher 
who makes teaching her business and is fitted for the work is more 
efficient than transient male teachers. 

Better Teachers Needed, — Still, the great obstacle to the best re- 
sults in our schools is the incompetency of teaohers* With a poor 
teacher you inevitably have a poor school, and the money expended 
is often worse than wasted. We really want the best dismplined 
minds to mould and instruct the rising generation. Special prepara- 
tion and experience are needed, as much as in any other empk>yment. 
Let us require higher attakimwts in teachers, and refuse to engage 
those who do not come up to the standard ; kt us discharge any as 
soon as they are found inefficient ; and then the demand for better 
teachers, with a willingness to give them adequate compensation, wiU 
no doubt lead to a supply, 

Vuits hy Parenter-^-iyjLt schools would be improved if parents would 
visit them more, and see that the school-room is made pleasant, con- 
venient and comfortable, and is suitably provided with blackboards 
and outline maps. The children would then see that their paraits 
regard the business of the school-room as something of importance, 
and they would be stimulated to greater diligence in thehr stndies; 
while the teachers would be encouraged to do their work more £uth- 
fally« by the frequent inspectiKm of parents and guardians. 

There i$ an increase of interest in the cause of education which is 
an omen of good to this town. Public sentiment is in favor of pro- 
viding better facilities for giving our children a good education at 
home. Money is freely expended for sefaool houses and teacliers. A 
new school house is going up near the B. E. Station, at a cost of 
$7,500. A public school has just been opened for the more advanced 
pupils, in the place where a private school has hitherto been kept. Six 
teachers are now employed where five years age there were mily three. 
A valuable site for a school building has been given to the Centre 
district by the late Moses Y. Beach. The question of erecting a large 
school-house there is now under consideration. It is believed that 
such a building, with rooms for the various grades of schools, would 
enable us to instruct our youth more economically and advantageously. 
Schools may be costly, but they are worth all they cost. Money ex- 
pended for the support of good schools is well invested, and will bring 
large returns in the mental, moral and material improvement of the 
rising generation. 

Watbbbury. — ^Rev J. Anderson, Acting Visitor. 

Absenteeism.'^Tlie number enumerated in 1868, was 3,317, (^ whom 
2950 were in the Centre dislaict, 113 in Waterville district, and 254 in 
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the other e^t distriots. No. registered m the year, 2,506, not reg- 
istered 809, or nearly one fourth of the whole. The average atten- 
dance was ] ,648, or less than one half of the whole, so that we seem 
to be justified in saying that only one-half of the children in the town 
are found, as a rule, within sohool doors. This computation, however, 
leaves out of account the attendance at our private schools, which is 
estimated at 200 ; and besides, it must be borne in mind that a large 
proportion of the children are under six years ctf age, and therefore 
hardly fitted for the restraints of the school-room. But the state of 
affairs to which we have referred cannot be fully explained, except as 
we take into account the extensive employment of children in factories, 
and also the prevalence of truancy. 

Changes of Teachers and other Evils. — In only four of the outer 
districts were the same teachers employed dnring two successive 
terms ; in the others, changes were made, generally for economy's 
sake, but in most instances to the evident disadvantage of the schools. 
The Board are convinced that the freqnoit changes in the corps of 
teachers, (unless made solely with a view to an increase of talent and 
efficiency,) the employment of inexperienced teachers because they 
can be obtained more cheaply, the reduction of school terms to the 
narrowest limit allowed by law, and the consequent extension of the 
intervening vacations, must continue to interfere with the success of 
the outside schools so long as a reform in these particulars remains 
unaccompli^d. 

Remedy for these Enih. — Union of Districts, — Some of these evils 
will doubtless be mitigated by the new fi^ee school law. But we be- 
lieve that in order to a complete removal of them, especially in this 
town, where the contrast between the centre and the outer districts is 
so steadily increasing, we must take action according to the Act of 
July 19th, 1867, providing for the union of districts. A change of 
this kind cannot be accomplished too soon. A special committee was 
appointed at the annual town meeting in 1867 to consider and report 
upon this subject. This committee reported to the annual town meet- 
ing, held October 5th, 1868, as follows : 

" Your Committee are convinced that there are several important 
reasons for the proposed union of the several school districts of the 
town ; at the same time they are in doubt as to whether, if done, it 
should be secured by the extension of the limits of the Centre dis- 
trict by the amendment of its charter, or by abandoning that charter 
and organizing all the districts into one under the general school law 
of the State. 

They would therefore recommend that the town entertain this sub- 
ject further by the appointment of another committee." 

Their recommendation was adopted at the meeting at which their 
report was presented, and the same committee was re-appointed. 



Westbrook. — J. A. Pratt, Acting Visitor. 

Evils of /ta^c-5e7/*.— Through the efforts of well qualified and 
faithful teachers, a noticeable improvement has taken place in nearly 
all the schools, particularly in the smallest, where there was the great- 
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est margin for improvement. It is unfortunate that the servioes of so 
good a class of teachers should have effected so little ; but what can 
be expected where not more that one half or one-third of the children 
in a district enter the school-room during the term, and where the 
average attendance is but one-half or one-third of that. I have en- 
deavored to learn the cause of this slim attendance, and unhesitatingly 
attribute it in the main, to the working of the rate-bill system, though 
one committee in his report assigns as a reason, " unwarrantable 
jealousy and dissatisfaction on the part of some." Yet in this case 
the evil is very readily traced to the same source, for nothing so 
breeds jealousy and dissatisfaction as a disposition to shirk the burdens 
of taxation, making it fall heavier on others. Great has been the 
complaint, and many the complainants, of heavy tuition ; some unable 
to pay, others able and unwilling, and in consequence the children 
are kept at home, or sent to the Academy as a remedy, and a double 
burden is heaped on the remainder. The importance of the Act abol- 
ishing rate bills can only be appreciated as people shall witness its 
effects ; and if it does not work a great improvement in the character 
of the schools of Connecticut, there is nothing in the relation of cause 
and effect. 

School District Meetings Neglected. — A general complaint of our 
district committees is slim attendance at school meetings. Every 
year that I have been a member of the Board of Education, in one or 
more districts the annual meeting has gone by default, and the Board 
has been called upon to appoint the district ofiScers. Already this 
year, one district has sent in its petition for that purpose. The fault 
here is radical, and the remedy lies in awakening the community to a 
sense of the importance of the common school in enlightening and 
improving the coming citizen, and in rousing each individual to feel 
that both his duty and interest are involved in the conduct of its 
affairs. The Teachers' Institute with its lectures is calculated more 
than anything else to do this work, and it should be encouraged and 
sustained. 

Wethebsfibld. — M. S. Griswold, Acting Visitor. 

A Free Public High School has been commenced under a vote of 
the First School Society in Wethersfleld, that Society bearing the ex- 
pense. The school is at present under the charge of the School Visi- 
tors, and is open to the children in the six districts which compose the 
above named Society, when they are able to pass the required exam- 
ination. No aid was received the past year from the public funds, 
nor from the town tax. The income of the Society for the use of the 
High School consists of about $400, — the interest of a fund donated 
for the school, — the balance of the expenses to be raised mostly by tax. 

Wilton. — L. Keeler, Acting Visitor. 

A Large District with no School House. — The 7th or Pimpawaug 
district has had no public school during the past year, in consequence 
of having no school house. This district has been without a school 
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house Jor several years, and being unable to procure a room for a pub- 
lic school, the people have been obliged to establish a private school, 
which they have supported during a few months. The conduct of 
this district in regard to a school-house is unbecoming an enlightened 
people. The district returned an enumeration of 55 children, and there 
should be a power somewhere among the friends of education to build 
them a school house. 

Winchester. — S. B. Forbes, for the Board of Visitors. 

The great want of our schools is better teachers to break up the 
routme style of former years. Our citizens are beginning to think 
and talk about better school buildings, which is about the only hopeful 
feature of our school interests. 

Windham.-— Eev. S. G. Willard, and J. G. Clark, Actmg Visitors. 

If on? to Secure and Retain Good Teachers, — In 1867, theNatchaug 
district, Willimantic, voted, that all applicants for the position of 
of teacher in that district should be examined by the School Visitors, 
and the committee should employ those whom they recommended as 
best fitted for the position by reason of scholarship, experience, good 
character, and other qualifications. We believe that if this plan 
should be permanent, the examinations would of necessity be more 
thorough, and a better opportunity afforded from the larger number 
of applicants to secure qualified teachers. At the same time, we be- 
lieve it for the interest of the district that after a year's successful 
teaching one should receive increased pay for the second year, and 
another increase for the third year. We think it profitable for this 
district, and for several of the other districts, indeed, to pay so much 
to any really good teacher as to make it for his or her interest to stay. 

** Moral SuasionJ* — In the South Windham district the conduct of 
some of the pupils was disgraceful to themselves and to the school. 
If " the rod and reproof give wisdom," that school needs both, and 
the teacher will need the moral support of every right-mmded citizen. 
We heard a gentleman from Philadelphia say that when he was a 
Sabbath School teacher in that city, having exhausted all other means 
to make a rowdy boy behave in school, he seized him by the throat 
and choked him until be was black in the face, and with most satisfac- 
tory results. We would not recommend exactly that kind of moral 
suasion, but we would recommend that the committee, the teacher 
and the district insist on order and prompt obedience to school regu- 
lations, and use every reasonable and lawful means to secure the same. 
We would recommend also that quiet shall not, in this or any other 
school in town, be secured mainly by expelling disobedient pupils. 
The district cannot afford, and as a rule the town cannot, and least of 
all can the parents of such children afford to have banishment from 
school reward froward and vicious conduct in school. The alternative 
should not be " Obey authority and submit to wholesome regulations, 
or leave the school ; " but rather, " Obey you must, and if you leave 
the school you do it without the consent of the committee or teach- 
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er." We speak earnestly ; for the disorderly conduct of some pupils 
in this school has been of long continuance, and cannot be repressed 
too soon. 

" Conveniences"— WhUe the Visitors were present at the tenth 
district school in July, the teacher's dinner pail was borrowed by a 
pupil, and water brought from a brook at some distance for the children 
to drink. The reason given for this unusual proceeding was first, that 
the district has provided nothing in which to bring water, second, tiiat 
the district has provided no place, either well or cistern, from which 
water can be obtained, and third, that the only neighbor near enough 
to furnish water will not allow water to be taken for the use of the 
school. It is difficult to speak in fitting terms of such things. It 
were better to buy water, better to dig a well, than for a district to 
allow such a state of affairs to exist unnoticed. What the children 
suffer from thirst, or from drinking tepid water brought from a wayside 
brook and unfiltered in July, are by no means the worst evils of the 
case. 

A SuggesHon.-^lt would be a decided gain if the people would con- 
sent that a certificate from a committee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion should be sufficient warrant for any person to teach in any town 
in the State, — ^if employed by a committee — ^without farther examina- 
tion. It is not customary to examine a lawyer or a physician in every 
town where they may open an office. Their first examination is 
deemed sufficient. 

Windsor. — ^Rev. R. H. Tuttle, Acting Visitor. 

Vuitg to Schools hy District Committees and Others, — ^At the last 
annual meeting of the Board of Visitors of this town, the following 
vote was passed: 

*< Voted ; That the Olerk of this Board address each district com- 
mittee in wrilang, expressing the sense of this board that district com- 
mittees should co-operate with the teachers, and by personal effort 
endeavor to have each family in the district over which he has charge 
visit the school some time during each session." 

The Clerk performed this duty, and the recommendation of the Board 
has been somewhat heeded. Some districts show quite a number of 
visits upon the Register, while others show but very few. It is be- 
lieved by the Board that were the spirit of this resolution fully carried 
out, there would be a marked improvement in many of our schools. 
Visits from parents and friends give zeal and impetus to the efforts of 
the scholars, while they afford pleasure and encouragement to the 
teacher. During the past year those schools in this town have ap- 
peared the best where the Register exhibits the largest number of vis- 
itors. 

Windsor Logk». — ^F. M. Brown, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

A New School-House. — ^A fine brick building has been erected by 
this town the past year at a cost — including two acres of ground — of 
$32,000. It stands upon a beautiful eminence, and for its general 
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adaptation to the purpose for which it is designed, is hardly surpassed 
by any building in the State. It contains six school-rooms with 
seats in each for 75 or 80 scholars. The cost of the building is to be 
provided for in 15 annual installments. The school was commenced 
in the new building on the first day of September, 1868. A thorough 
revision of textbooks was previously made, and every scholar was well 
supplied. There is a fine black board in each room, and a school 
library has been begun. A renewed and encouraging interest is man- 
ifested, which is attributed to the increased facilities afforded by the 
new building, and the commencement of a thoroughly graded system. 
Such marked improvement was made in the first few weeks that an 
''old resident" would hardly recognize the school as an institution 
belonging to the town. 

The average attendance is much larger now than at any time hith- 
erto. The citizens generally, but those having charge and direction 
of manufacturing interests where children are employed, more par- 
ticularly, have taken a most laudable course to further the cause of 
education, by an agreement not to employ children under 16 years of 
age who have not attended school as required by law. Thus a new 
era has dawned upon this community. We have started in the right 
direction, and we hope to give an example that will be worthy of em- 
ulation and imitation, in one of the best causes which pertains to the 
happiness, prosperity and moral development of a people* 

WooDBRiDGE. — Rcv. S. P. Marviu, for the Board of Visitors. 

8(yine Advance. — As a whole, tho schools of this town have main- 
tained a higher order of deportment, and made greater advancement in 
studies^ than in the previous year. 

In respect to School- Houses^ we must confess to the charge of being 
"behind the age." One of them, with a respectable exterior, has 
seats and desks that are a disgrace to the district. If jack-knives 
could speak, many a jack-knife could tell a pleasing tale of conquests 
there achieved. The roof of another of our school-houses, in time of 
a severe storm, reminds one of Noah's flood when the windows of 
heaven were opened and the rain poured down. 

Scanty Attendance. — ^We would call attention to the great disparity 
between the number enumerated and the average attendance upon our 
schools. This indicates a great want of interest in our schools, or a 
lamentable defect in the working of our educational system. 

Woodstock. — 0. Fisher and Rev. W. H. Kingsbuiy, Acting Vis- 
itors. 

The public schools in this town have prospered during the past 
year, but they are not yet what they should be in respect to order, punc- 
tuality, and a thorough method of instruction. We want to see our 
teachers thoroughly furnished for their work, and able not merely to 
hear recitations from a text-book, but also to impart instruction and 
enkindle scholarly enthusiasm by methods of their'own. 
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" Boarding AraundJ^ — There is a practice quite common which were 
better discontinaed. It is that of inviting a teacher to " board around/' 
It is a custom which, from the very necessity of the case, presents to 
the teacher conditions unfavorable to health, and which must inevi- 
tably injure the school to the full extent of the interruption which it 
makes upon that lime out of school which every true teacher will take 
for preparation in the studies to be recited. 

Free Schools, — Our last Legislature, by its enlightened action upon 
the subject of common schools, has placed them, — and we are happy 
to record it, — upon a free basis. No longer is there any " rate bill" 
to be collected. Our public schools, like those of our sister states, 
are henceforward open and free to all. This fact is worthy to be 
written in letters of gold. 
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A LIST OP THE TOWNS 



PROM WHOSB RBPORTS EXTRACTS ABB OIVBN IN THB APt»fiNDIX. 



Bristol, 149 

GaDterbury> " 

Chaplin 150 

Colchester, " 

Coventry, - - 151 

Barien^ " 

Derby, 153 

Durham, - ** 

EastHaddam, 154 

East Hartford, 155 

East Haven, .1 " 

East Lyme, 157 

Farmington, ...- 158 

Haddam, 159 

Hartford, " 

Hartland, 163 

Lebanon, 164 

Meriden, 166 

Middlebury, 169 

Middletown, " 

Milford, m 

Morris, " 

New Hartford, 172 

New Haven, 173 

" " Fair Haven,-- 176 

New London, 180 



North Branford, 184 

Norwalk, 186 

Norwich, 187 

Oxford, 188 

Pomfret, " 

Preston, - -_. 189 

Putnam, " 

Rocky Hill, -._ 190 

Sharon^ - ** 

Southbury, 193 

Southington, .-. " 

Sprague, 196 

Stafford, 

Sterling, 198 

Thompson, " 

Wallingford, 199 

Waterbury, 200 

Westbrook, gOl 

Wethersfield, 202 

Wilton, " 

Winchester, 203 

Windham, " 

Windsor, 204 

Windsor Locks, ** 

Woodbridge, 205 

Woodstock, *' 



A LIST OP THE SCHOOL VISITORS IN THE SEVERAL 

TOWNS. 

This list is prepared from the reports received at the Office of 
the Board of Education from the Visitors of each town, in answer 
to a circular addressed to them requesting this information. From 
the following towns no reports Were received, although twice re- 
quested: Colebrook, East Hartford, Huntington, Kent, North 
Stonington, Orange, Salem, Scotland, Southbury, Waterford, 
Windham, also West Chelsea district, in Norwich. The names of 
the Visitors for these towns are copied from the " Connecticut 
Register.'* 

The name of the Chairman of the Board in each town, when 
Imown, is placed first, and the name of the Clerk second in each 
list. Acting Visitors are in most cases designated by italics, 

HARTFORD COtTNTY. 

Habtpoed, Prof. J. Brocklesby, F. A. Brown, Dr, E, K. Hunt^ 
E. A Bulkley, M. E. Merrill, Dr. J. C. Jackson, Rev. C. R. Fisher, 
Dr. J. W. Johnson, (one vacancy). 

Avon, Rev. O. L. Woodford, H. Woodford, M. C. Wbocfford, 
( West Avon), 

BERLIN, B. Atwater, Mito Sotchhiss^ {Kensington^ R. A. 
Moore, E. W. Robbins, E. Woodruff, N. G. North, {East Berlin). 

Bloompikld, W. G. Case, Dr. Henry Gray, M. N. Barnard, 
C. H. Case, N. BidweU, Jr., F, G, Barber, H. C. Hoskins, S. J. 
Mills, (one vacancy). 

. Bristol, A. M. J ohnson, Bev* A, JB. Bishop, C. Bush, B. F. 
Hawley, C. Daggett, (one vacancy). 

Burlington, C. Dixon, Romeo Elton, Theron Tattle, 

Canton, Levi Case, -E 0. Brown, ( Canton Centre^ Br. 6r. F, 
Lewis, ( CollinsviUe). 

East Granby, /Samuel A, Clark, Clinton Phelps, James H* 
Viets. 

East Hartford, H. Williams, J. Merriman, Jl 0. jHurtburt, 
Rev. T. J. Holmes, Rev. Dr. S. Spring, C. Forbes. 

East Windsor, Rev. D. H. Thayer, S. Terry WeUs, J. S. Allen, P. 
L. Blodgett, J. F. Fitts, H. Noble, H. M. Adams, H. M. Bancroft, 
M. H. Bancroft. 

•* Enfield, J. L. Houston, Bev. C. A, G. Brigha/m^ (7. O. King^ 
A. Abbe, Dr. W. L. Adams, C. P. Parsons, Rev. C. Pickett, C, 
W. Johnson, H. R. Chapin. 

Farmington, Bev. T, K. Fessenden, Julius Oay^ Dr. G. A 
Moody, J. P. Chamberlin, Rev. J. A. Smith, E. N. Lewis, Rev. L. 
L. Pame, E. Norton, (one vacancy). 

Glastbnbuby, (All Acting Visitors,) H. Higgins, and N. A 
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Turner; W. K K MUer, (Clerk,) J. W. Hubbard, and Rev. T. 
R Fogg, {Sovth Gla8tenlntry); 6. R. Curtis, (Ndubuc) ; Rev. J 
Ordway, (jBucMngham); S. J. Andrews and G. C. Andrews, (Mzsi 
Glastenbury), 

Gbaitbt, L. Reed, A, Cooley, JRev. T. 2>. Murphy, Rev. C. H. 
Webster, W. Griffin, Rev. C. W . Powell, M. Fancher, P. J. Viets. 

Habtlaitd, Rev, J. B, DoolUUe, Rev. C. G, Goddard, ( West 
Hartland,) E. Williams. 

Manchbstbb, Dr. O. B. Taylor ; D. S. Callioun and G. M. Spen- 
cer, {North Manchester) . 

Mablbobough, S. G. Lord, J. Lord, L Allen, S. F. Bently, G. 
Buel, F. Jones. 

Nbw Bbitadt, G. Northend, Rev, W, G. Walker, J. N. Bart- 
lett. Rev. G. L. Goodell, Rev. L. Perrin, L. Daly, Rev. L. B. Bald- 
win, D. N. Gamp, Rev. L. W. Abbott. 

Rocky Hill, A» D. Grisioold, Dr. N". D. Modghins, J. B. Por- 
ter, N. Stevens, R. B. Porter, T. A. Arnold^ W. Griswold, B. 
McGarthy. 

SiMSBUBT, D. B. McLean, R^ H. Ensign, A. G. Oaae, S. Petti- 
bone, Dr. G. W. Sanford, A. S. LoveU. 

SouTHixGTON, Merrett, Rev. E. C. Jones, M. H. XJpson, W. R. 
Walkley, Dr. F. A. Hart, F. B. Bradley. 

SoxjTH WiNBSOB, J. L. Higley, Rev. G. A. Bowman, 8. 0. Bel- 
cher, ( Wapping). 

SuPFiELD, Rev. Br. D. Ives, Rev. E. P. Bond, Rev. W. Barton, 
Rev. G. W. Ghurch, S. B. Kendall G. H. King. 

West Habtfobd, Samuel Whitman, (Glerk,) J. E. Rood, E. 
Stanley. 

Wethbbsfibld, E. Garpenter, M. 8. Griswold, J. Welles, R. 
A. Robbins, Rev. G. B. McLean, S. Bulkley ; Rev. 8. 8. Mar- 
tjm (Newington), 3. Deming, J. Starr. 

WiNDSOB, R S. Hayden, Rev. R, H. Tuttle, A. H. Ellsworth, T. 
W. Loomis, E. D. Phelps, J. E. Griswold. 

WiNDSOB Locks, (All Acting Visitors,Ji F. M. Brown, (Gleriy 
Rev. S. H. Allen, L. B. Ghapman, L. M. Pinkham, T. Googan, W. 
Mather. 

NEW HA.VBN COUNTY. 

New Haven, (Gity District, Board of Education,) L. W. Sperry, 
J. E. Earle, G. Atwater, T. W. Gahill, S. M. Wier, H. M. Welch, 
M. Znnder, S. E. Merwin, Jr., W. B; Pardee,— Glerk, H. Day,— 
Superintendent and Acting Visitor, A Parish. 

(Fair Haven District, Board of Education,) J. P. Smith, H. W. 
Broughton, G. Higgins, H. W. Crawford, F. D. Kellogg, A.Thomas, 
L. B. Ives, J. G. Bradley, J. M. Rowe, — Clerk, Supenntendent, and 
Acting Visitor, C. 8. Bushndl. 

(Westville District, Board of Education,) G. Mansfield, W. G. 
Burgess, L. W. Burgess, G. Kimberly, J. Lansing, G. Bradley, C. 
Chapp, M. Riggs, H. C. Smith, — ^Actmg Visitor, Anson Beecher. 

Bethany, W. B. Dicherman, (Clerk,) A. T. Hotchkiss, Dr. A. 
G. Woodward. 
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Bbakfobd, (Union District, Board of Education,) W. H. Holt, 
JK -C. Harrison^ J. J. Bartholomew, S. E. linsley, S. Beach, J. 
Plant, Dr. H. V. C. Holcomb, and 14 others. 

Cheshibe, Rev. Dr. S. J. Horton, 2>r. M. Nl Chamberlin, G. 
T. Pierce. 

Derby, J. Lindley, B. F. Culver, Hev. S» O. FvXLer^ J. Hall, 
W. Perry, T. B. Smith, B. B. Beach, R. M. Bassett, Rev. P. J. 
O'Dwyer. 

East Haven, Re'o, D. W. Havens ; JST. B. Brown and A. B. 
Hose, {Fair Haven^ Bradley Purcell, W. H. Shipman, W. Hem- 
ingway, A. L. Curtiss, A. L. Pabrique, A. B. Chidsey. 

GuiLFOBD, Dr. J. Canfield, J7. B. Starr^ J. B, Bossiter^ (North 
(Jh.dlford^ Rev. Dr. L. T. Bennett, Rev. E. E. Hall, Rev. W. How- 
ard, S. W. Dudley, W. N. Wheadon, H. Fowler. 

Hamden, S. C. Babcock, Bev. A. Putnam^ {New Haven^ J. J. 
Webb, Dr. E. D, Swift, L. A. Dickerman, C. C. Benham. 

Madison, H. B. Wilcox, (Clerk,) J. P. Hopson^ Bev. J. A. 
Gallup. 

Mebidbn, Rev. J. Parker, Bev. J. H. Farnsworthy ( West Meri- 
den,) Dr. G. H. Wilson, W. E. Benham, E. C. Allen, Rev. J. T. 
Pettee, A. E. Camp, W. M. Pratt, John Ives. 

Middlebuby, Dr. M. DeForest, Jr., Bev. C. Clark, J. Bronson, 
H. W. Munson, J. Smith, L. S. Piatt. 

MiLFOBD, N. G. Smith, J. W. Fotoler, I. T. Bogers. H. C. 
Miles, 3. H. Wingfield, Rev. G. H. Griffing, H. O. Pinneo, P. S. 
Bristol, L. Powell. 

Naugatuck, Dr. F. B. TuttU, Bev. H, T. Braidy, J. L. Scott. 

NoBTH Bbanfobd, W. Maltby, X JET. Linsley, (Northford,) 
Bev. E. L. Clark, C. Foot, C. Page, M. Bishop 

NoBTH Haven, E. D. S. Goodyear, A. F. Austin, Dr. A. Lord, 
J. B. Goodsell, H. D. Todd, E. J. Dickerman, R. T. Linsley, J. W. 
Tuttle, G. W. Smith. 

Obange, Bev. G. A. Bryan, {West Haven,) C. F. Smith, W. 
H. Tallmadge, L P. Treat, Dr. H. W . Painter, (one vacancy). 

OxFOBD, JDr. L. Barnes, Bev. C. Chamberlain, N". J. Wilcoxson. 

Pbospbct, Bev. F. W. Chapman, H. D. Russell, B. B. Brown. 

Seymottb, (Union District, Board of Education,) JDr. J. Kendall, 
H. Davis, C. James, E. Gillett, C. W. Storrs, H. Riggs, J. R. 
Chatfield, J. W. Bassett, P. Weith. 

SouTHBUBY, J. S. Wakelee, Rev. W. T. Gilbert, C. W. Randall, 
M. S. Clark, {South Britain,) D. Beers, C. Hickok. 

Wallingpoed, Rev. E. R. Gilbert, Bev. B. J. Adams, Dr. B. 
P. Harrison, S. Simpson, J. Atwater, S. Durand. 

Watbebuby, G. Kendrick, Rev. J. Anderson, Bev. Dr. J. L. 
Clark, C. B. Merrill, N. Dikeman, Dr. T. D. Dougherty, Rev. Dr. 
T. F. Hendricken, J. W. Webster, W. Lamb. 

(Centre District, Board of Education,) G. Kendrick, H. B. Buck- 
ham, Bev. Dr. T. F. Hendricken, Bev. F. T. Bussell, T. S. Bull, 
Dr. T. D. Dougherty, Rev. J. Anderson, D. G. Porter. 

16 
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WoLCOTT, Rev. L. S. JETough^ H. Minor, D. Pritchard« 
WooDBRU>GB, Hev. iS. P. Marvifij N. W. Perkins^ H. F. Merwin* 

NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

New London, (Union District, Board of Edacation,) JEC. P^ 
JHaveUy J. C. Learned, Hev. A. P. BueU^ O. F. Hewitt, J. A. Tib- 
bitts, R Wheeler, H. Potter, B. Stout, T. M. Waller. 

NoBWicH, J, W, CrarVy J. N. Grandall, H. Rogers, Rev* R. 
P. Stanton, W. BL Page, J. V. Wilson, Rev. Dn H. P. Arm^, E. 
L. Wliitcome, A, Rathbone. 

(Town Street District, P. 0. Norwich Tovm^ Rev. Dr. H. P. 
Arms, J. A. Sterry, L. A. Hyde, J. T. Fanning, W. R. Potter, 
Geo. B. McClellan, J. Stott, M. H. Du Plessis, H. T. Potter. 

(Central District, Board of Education,) J. W. Stedman, B. B. 
Wnittemore, C, B. Webster^ Rev. M.M,Q. Dana^ L, PL Chester, 
J. G. Lamb, W. H. W. Campbell, H. B. Crosby, W. H. Jennings. 

g^Test Chelsea District^ George Potter, Rev. R. K. Ashley, 
ozBAH, Rev. N. S. Hunt, J. W. Haughtori^ M. McCall, J. 
Johnson, S. H. Allyn, Dr. E. M. LeffingwelL 

CoLCHESTEB, R. Way, R. C. Foote, Jr., D. S. PigeloWy ( West- 
chester). 

East Lyme, Rev, J. M. Philips^ {Niantzc^) E. Davis, G. Gris- 
wold, E. L. Beckwith, P. A. Comstock, E. W. Beckwith. 

Fbankun, T. G. Kingsbury y H. L, M. Ladd^ Rev. F. C. Jones. 

Geiswold, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. B. F. Northrop, Dr. W. 
Soule, (Jewett City,) Rev. J. W. Tuck, Rev. C. W. Ray, E. C. 
Keigwin, B. C. Keigwin. 

Gboton, W. H. Potter, N. G. Fish, {Mystic River,) L. Clift, 
Rev. J. E. SwcUloWy E. D. Avery, A, Perkins, S. S. Lamb, R Pal- 
mer, S. A. Morgan. 

Lebanon, (AU Acting Visitors,) Rev. O. D. Hine, G. D. Spencer, 
Rev. J. Avery, W. A. Fuller, C. G. Geer, Rev. D. B. Lord. 

Ledyabd, Nl S. Gallup, T. P. Norman, Rev. C. Cutting, L A. 
Chapman, T. Latham, O. T. Main, J. D. Brewster. 

Lisbon, J. F. Hewitt, Henry Lyon, Rev. J. Haskell, {JefuoeU 
City). 

Lyme, Rev. W. A. Hyde, M. S. Parker, J. R. Sterling. 

MoNTViLLE, H. A. Baker, W. R. Bumham, A. A. Parker, 
A. P. Rogers, A. G. Baker, D. L. Browning, H. Walden, A. 
Williams. 

NoETH Stonington, G. H. Pendleton, N. W. Stewart, G. F, 
Coats. 

Old Lyme, J. E. Swan, J. Griswold, T. S. Swan, D. Mosley, 
J. Sweeny, jR. M. Champion, {South IJyme), 

Peeston, C. G. Haskell, J. F. Forsyth, Jl A. Cook, {Preston 
City). 

Salem, T. Strickland, A. O. Gallup, F. E. Chadwict 

Spbagxte, Edwin Rose, {Baltic^ H. B. Lovett, G. A. Colvin* 

Stonington, J. K. Bucklyn, Ebr. Denison, {Mystic Bridge,) 
A. J. Foster. 
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Waterfobd, N. a. Chapman, {New London^ J. W. Manwar- 
ing, E, F, Morgan, J. M. Morgan, L. AUyn, N. S. Brown. 

FAIRFIBLD COUNTY. 

Bbidgeport, Rev. G. Richards, Re'O S. Clark, JPi M, Tower^ 
Dr. H. JU W. Burritt, Rev. J. B. Falkner, (one vacancy). 

Dakbxtby, Rev, Dr. F. J. Hawley, i?et>. W. L. Sayaen^ L. D. 
Brewster, N. L. White, M. H. Grimng, (one vacancy). 

Bbthbl, T. B. Hickok, A. Woodman, A^ i. Baldwin, Rev. B. 
T. Abbott, E. C. Pattison, P. S. Smith. 

Brookfibld, Rev. J. K Goodhue, H. Beers, Rev. T. C. Perry. 

Dabibn, Dr. S. Sands, J. P. Beach, Rev. F. Alvord, {Darien 
Depots) Rev. L. French, Rev. J. W. Coleman, M. E. Mead. 

Easton, Dimon Bradley, C. Wheeler, C. W. Blackman. 

Fatbfipld, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev, L. B, Stimson, Rev. Dr. 

E. E. Rankin, M. Morehouse, A. Sherwood, S. Sterling, Rev. R. 
Emery, (Southport), 

Gbebitwich, Br. J^ H. Brushy R, Wellstood, Gideon Close, 
Jaibez Mead, e/r., L. A. Lockwood, R. B. Lockwood, A. M. Brush, 
Ji G. Reynolds, S. P. Selleck. 

HimTiKGTOK, R. TP. Zinsley, R Bennett, C. N. Shelton. 

MoNBOB, Agur Beardsley, (Clerk ,) C . B. Clark, D. Warner. 

New Cakaan, B. N. Heath, Br, W. G. Brownson, S. St. John, 
D. S. Rockwell, W. E. Husted, S. E. Keeler. 

New Faibfibld, G. W. Wheeler, BT. BT. WUdman, {BalVs 
Pond,) E. Treadwell. 

Nbwtownt, Z. Fairman^ CL (7. Warner^ S. WTieelery F. Cham- 
bers, N. Northrop, F. Belden. 

NoBWALK, Rev. Dr. T. S. Childs, W. R Smith, Re^. C T. 
Woodruff, {South Nbrwalk,) Dr. Ira Gregory, J. W. Wilson, J. 

F. Foote, S. Raymond, Rev. H. N. Dunnmg, Rev. O. W. Gates. 
Reading, F. P, Shaw, {Reading Ridge^) Rev. W. T. Hill, W. 

£. Duncomb. 

RiDGEFiBLD, W. N. Hoyt, W. O. Seymour, B. K. Northrop, 
Rev. S. F. Jarvis, J. E. Hoyt, Rev. G. £. Thompson, H. Smith, 
George Main, C. B. Northrop. 

Shebmak, W. B. Hawley, D. B. Mallory, Br. J, JV. Woodruff. 

Stamfobd, Rev. R. B. Thurston, E. White,. Z. B. Nichols, J, 
2>. Ferguson, F. B, Stevens, {North Stamford,) Rev. Dr. E. La- 
throp, ^ C. Silliman, H. G. Scofield, J. S. Dodge, Jr. 

Stbatfobd, a. Wilcoxson, J. Olney, L. W. Burritt, W. S. 
Johnson, Wm. Strong, L. H. Russell. 

Teumbull, Be G. G. Beers, {Bong BRll,) A. Wheeler, S. H. 
Burroughs, S. G. Beardsley,. W. A. Mallett, J. H. Beach. 

Weston, Rev. J. N. Marvin, D. S. Nash, J. R. Nichols. 

Wbstpobt, Rev. J. R. Williams, E. J. Taylor, Dr. G. B. Ben- 
ton, O. W. Hotchkiss, Rev. J. E. Smith, (one vacancy). 

Wilton, By man Keeler^ { Georgetown^ N. M. Belden, A Sey- 
mour, 
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WINDHAM COUNTT. 

Bbooklyn, (All Acting Visitors),* Rev. S. Barrows, Dr. W. 
Woodbridge, A. W. Chase. 

AsHFOBD, D. A Baker, N. Hammond, Geo. PlcUt^ H. W. Mowry, 
Dr. F. O. Bennett, J. F. Brooks. 

Cantbbbuby, a. Witter, G. Sanger, Rev. C. P. Grosvenor^ J. 
Perkins, Dr. E. Baldwin, J. Bradford, S. B. Carter, Dr. J. Palmer, 
J. M. Francis. 

Chaplin, JRev. F. Williams, A. M. Griggs, J. W. Lincoln, Rev. 

C. E. Griggs, L. Bill, W. Martin, Jr. 

Eastfobd, E. C. Preston, C. E. Barrows, J. H. Cooley, J. O. 
Dodge, B. B. Dorsett, O. Morse, J. H. Ballard, S. O. Bowen, (one 
vacancy). 

Hampton, D. Greenslit, S. J". Bennett, M, O. FuUer, W. Brown, 
E. H. Newton, H. E. Holt, A. Hammond, J. W. Congdon, (one 
vacancy). 

KnjJNGLY, Dr. S. Hutchins, C. B. TiUinghast^ and Rev. TF. 
N. AcMey, (panieUonville^ Dr. E. A. Hill, D. M. Sabin, A. Ames, 

D. P., Spencer, J. Perkins, G. A. Tracy. 

Plainpibld, J. S. French, (OentrcU ViUa^e^ W. 3. Hyde, Rev. . 
S. JET. Fellows, ( Wauregan,) Kev. L. Burleigh, E. C. Eaton, W. 
Tillinghast, Rev. J. P. Brown, Dr. C. H. Rogers, Dr. W. A. 
Lewis. 

PoMPBET, G. B. Matthewson, W. Sessions, 8. 8. Cotton, {Pom- 
fret JOanding,) Dr. L. Williams, G. Randall, C. Osgood, A. S. 
Bruce, I. Briggs, Rev. D. Hunt. 

Putnam, Rev. C. Wtllett, J. P. Lippitt, Rev. G. J. Tillotson, 
Rev. C. Morse, J. J. Green, L. Williams. 

Scotland, R. B. Fuller, C. N. Palmer, A. Robinson, C. A. 
Brown, Rev. L. H. Barber, Dr. C. B. Bromley. 

Stbbling, T. D. WhitJ^ord, (Oneco,) A, A. Stanton, A. R. 
Jaques, Rev. T. Dowling, O. J. Ballon, H. D. Dixon. 

Thompson, Rev. W. A. Worthington, 8. Pollard, Rev. A. 
Rawson. 

VoLUNTOWN, J. T. Wylie, J. A. Gallup, A. Campbell, J. C. 
Tanner, E. B. Gallup, E. Briggs. 

Windham, F. F. Clark, E. P. Brown, Rev. H. Day, H. Clark, 
Dr. F. Rogers, W. Swift, J. G. Clark, F. H. Wright, G. W. 
Bumham. 

Woodstock, (Report incomplete,) Rev. W. H. Kingsbury, and 
0. Fisher, ( West Woodstock). 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Litchfield, Dr. J. G. Beckwith, Rev. W. S. Perry, Rev. W. 
L. Peck, E. W. Seymour, G. M. Woodruff, A. J. Pierpont, T. L. 
Jennings, W. N. Bement, F. S. Porter. 

Babkhamsted, Rev. G. B. Atwell, {Pleasant Valley,) J. Hodge, 
A. B. Gaines, Hira Case, S. Merrill, J. Root. 

Bethlehem, M. E. Beecher, (Clerk,) Rev, G. W. Banks, G. C. 
8tone, M. S. Todd, N. Bloss, Dr. M. V. B. Dunham. 
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I 

Bbidgbwateb, E. Stordivant, F. Peck, Dr, S, S. DuBoiSy S. 
Peck, P. Wooster, E. P. Frost. 

Canaan, C. C. Potter, I>r. C. B. Maltbie, {Falls Village,) D. 
Brewster. 

GoLEBBOOK, J. M. Grant, M. L. Phelps, E. H. Barber, W. P. 
Lawrence, H. A. Smith, H. Bliss, Bev. W, Goodwin, {North Cole- 
brook,) G. D. Felton, T. Benedict. 

CoBNWALL, M. A. Nickerson, J. B. Ives, Dr. B. B. North, G. L. 
Miner, J. Q. Adams, W. H. H. Hewett. 

Goshen, Rev. W. T. Doubleday, Henry Norton, F. M. Wad- 
hams, H. S. Wooster, Rev. W. H. Stebbins, S. A. Bartholomew. 

Habwinton, L. Catlin, S. H. Barber, M. L. Goodwin, Dr. R. E. 
Ensign, G. K Cooke, (one vacancy). 

Kent, P. Hufcut, Be}), X, A. Welton, J. Chase. 

MoBBis, W, B, Ames, L. B. Hall, S. M. Ensign. 

New Habtfobd, Bev. A, Winter, N. B. Merrell, (one vacancy). 

New Milpobd, L. W. Leavenworth, (7. A. Toad, A. S. Hill, 
W. H. Smith, G. Hine, S. T. Clemans, W. J. Hoyt, E. F. More- 
house, E. S. Green. 

NoBFOLK, R. Battell, J. Cowles, B. StiUman, H. P. Lavrrence, 
Rev. Dr. J. Eldridge, S. D. Northway. 

NoBTH Canaan, Dr. G. Adam, H. Mead, W. A, Boherts, {JEast 
Canaan). 

Plymouth, T. J. Bradstreet, L. D. Baldwin, Geo. Langdon, 
Rev. J. W. Backus, E. P. Parker, Dr. S. T. SaUsbury, N. T. Bald- 
win, B. D. H. Allen, (one vacancy). 

RoxBUBY, jff 8. Hurlbut, M. L. Beardsley, A, L. Hodge, H. B. 
Eastman, H. M. Booth, L. Smith. 

Salisbuby, (Union District, Board of Education,) Rev. Dr. A. 
Reid, Bev. J. A. Wainwright, F. H. Church, W. H. Walton, Jr,, 
J. P. Walton, J. Ensign, J. R. Ward, and 10 others. 

Sharon, Rev. A. B. Bullions, Rev. H. R. Howard, Bev. J. C. 
Terrett, Rev. R. D. Gardner, Rev. C. M. Eggleston, Dr. W. W. 
Knight. 

ToBBiNGTON, F. L. Hangevford, and H. B. Morrill, (Wolcott- 
ville,) C. Bronson, B. C. Barber, (Burrville,) Rev. G. B. New- 
comb, (one vacancy). 

Wabbbn, Be}). W. E. Bassett, (Clerk,) F. A. Curtiss, A. Knapp, 
N. B. Strong, S. E. Tanner, C. Marsh. 

Washington, Rev. W. S. Colton,*/X S. Baldwin, B. J. Wheaton, 
(Marbledale,) C. C. Lemon, Rev. H. C. Randall, O. Hickox. 

Watebtown, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, Dr. 
W. S. Munger, Rev. D. Osbom. 

Winch esteb, (All Acting Visitors,) S. B. Forbes, (Clerk,) 
(West Winsted,) W. C. Phelps, C. Strong, R. L. Beecher, W. H. 
Rood, L Bronson. 

Woodbuby, B. Fabrique, D. S. Ball, P. M. Trowbridge, P. S. 
Bradley, A. W. Mitchell, H. P. Summers, E. M. Town, W. J. 
Clark, W. P. Abemethy. 
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MIDDLB8BX OOUNTT. 



MiDDLBTOWN, A. Hubbard, A, 0. Smithy J. R Johnson, T. P. 
AbeU, H. Wilcox, G. W. Guy. 

(City District, Board of Education,) R J. Pike, Dr. G. W. Burke, 
JRev. Vr. E. P. Barroi/oSy B. Douglass, E. Davis, E. B. Nye, M, 
Culver, R G. Pike, J. Craig. 

Haddam, J. Brainerd, L Arnold, G. M, Clark^ {Hdddam Neck,) 
A. Spencer, A. W. Tyler, O. Shailer, H. E. Brainerd, G. A. Free- 
man, H. H. Clark. 

Chatham, (East Hampton, P. O.) Rev. B. B. Hopkinson, F. E. 
Adams, H. D. Chapman, Hev. M, JE. jgar^> Rev. S. A. Loper, 
E. M. Simpson, Rev. G. W. Andrews, E. W. Watrous, Rev. S. 
North. 

Chester, J. L'Hommedieu, Dr, W. Turnery Dr. A. PtaU. 

Clinton, Rev. W. E. Brooks, Rev. S. K. Smith, Bev. A. E. 
Denison, W. H. Buell, G. E. Elliott, A. M. Wright* 

Cbomwell, J. Baker, G. O. Chambers^ JRev. 8. Topliffy S. J. 
Baisden, W. A* Stickney, W. J. Starr. 

Dubham, TF. a. Harty {Durham, Centre^ C. C. Atwell, Ben. A. 
C. Pierce^ R Prout, W, A. Parmelee, (one vacancy). 

East Haddam, R«v. S. W. Robbins, H. B. Niks, I. D. Bumham. 

Essex, (All Acting Visitors,) Dr. C. H. Hubbard, (Clerk,) S. M. 
Pratt, G. Potter. 

Killxngwobth, jE jet, Parmelee^ H. Hull, E. Tamer. 

MiDDLEFiBLD, (All Actiug Visitors,) W. A. Rockwell, P. M. 
Augur, M. W. TerrilL 

Old Saybeook, Rev. S. MoCall, Bev. J. E. Seald, Rev. P. L, 
Shepard. 

PoETLAND, i?ev. Dr. S. M. Emen/y (Clerk,) W. Goodrich, J. 
R. Ames, J. Ilsley, W. Lewis, G. Gillum, R. L. Comwell, L. B. 
Rich. 

Saybeook, (Deep River P. O.) (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. H. 
Wickes, Rev. J. N. Chase, Henry Fox. 

Westbeook, a. Bushnell, 0. EL NorrUy S. i\ Newton. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Tolland^. P. Waldo, (Clerk,) TF. C. Ladd, E. N. Lull, S. 
H. Brown, W. S. Moore, J. A. Brown. 

Andovee, W. W. Strong, M, P. Yeomans, A, K. White. 

Bolton, Dr. C. F. Sumner, Bev. W. E. B. Moore, E. A. Alvord, 
S. Sumner, S. D. Carver, Rev. J. Peck. 

Columbia, (All Acting Visitors,) J. S. Yeomans, S. Yeomans, 
Rev. F. D. Avery. 

CovENTEY, Bev. W. J. Jennings, W. Huntington, (South Cov- 
entry Depot,) H. P. Topliff, {iSouth Coventry,) K Kingsbury, C. 
W. Lee, (one vacancy). 

Ellington, Bev. tl. B. Woodworih, Rev. C. Hyde, E. H. Di- 
mocJc, (Square Pond). 

Hebbon, Bev. C. H. Gkason, W. H. Houghton, Bev. H. Bry- 
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anty Dr. 0. H. Pendleton, B* £. Phelps, J, W. Buell, Z. L. Jacobs, 
J. S. Bestor, C, N. Brown. 

Mansfield, Nelson Conant, J. B. Caipenter, Dr. W. H. Richard- 
son, L. R. Dunham, Dr. J. Parker, Dr. O. B. Griggs, C. G. South- 
worth, R. P. Barrows, Hev, A. A. Robinson^ {Mansfield Centre), 

SoMEBS, M. F, Gowdy, L. Griswold, Dr. W. B. WoodSj L. W. 
Percival, Dr. T. E. Hamilton, S. FuUer, Jr., C. Pease, Dr. G. C. 
Wood, J. White. 

Stafford, Rev. G. V, Maxham, J. M. Washburn^ ( West Staf- 
ford^) M. Harvey, E. A, Converse, G. M. Ives, Dr. J. C. Blodg- 
ett. 

Union, (All Acting Visitors,) A. Towne, E. C. Booth, S. W. 
NewelL 

Veknon, (Rockville P. O. except Mr. Kendall,) Dr, S. G. Risley^ 
Rev. A. S. Fisk, Rev, R. S. KendaM^ ( Femow,) J, N. Stickney^ 
M. J. Hammond, Dr. A. R. Goodrich. 

Wellington, Dr. J. M. Browne^ (Clerk,) C. D. Rider, S. C, 
Eaton. 



SCHOOL LAWS. 



PUBLIC ACTS RELATING TO EDUCATION, 
Passed by thb Gsnebal Assembly, May Session, 1868. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

School Distbict Mebtikgs hay be held in July. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gren- 

eral Assembly convened : 

That section seventy-five of said Act,* in the Revision of the 
Statutes of the jeskv 1866, be amended by inserting in the second 
line of said section, between the words "of" and "August," the 
word July. 

Approved July 17, 1868. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

The Mode of Distbibuting the Avails of Town Deposit 
Fund and of the foue-tenths of a mill Town Tax. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 

Sec. 1. The money directed to be distributed by the one hun- 
dredth and seventeenth section of the Act* to which this is in addi- 
tion and alteration, shall, with the exception of so much as may 
be necessary to make the amount of public money in each district 
equal to fifty dollars, be distributed to the several districts and 
parts "of districts in each town, according to the average daily 
attendance in schools kept as required by law, of persons residing 
in said town for the year ending the thirty-first day of August 
next preceding such distribution. 

Sec. 2. The committee of each joint district from two or more 
towns, shall, on or before the fifteenth day of September in each 
year, make returns in writing to the board of school visitors in 
the several towns from which each district is formed, of the aver- 
age daily attendance of persons residing in said town, and belong- 
ing to the district during the year ending the thirty-first day of 
August next preceding ; and no district so formed shall be enti- 
tled to receive any of the money directed to be distributed in the 
preceding section until such returns have been made. 

Sec. 3. So much of the act to which this is in addition and al- 
teration as is inconsistent herewith is hereby repealed. 
Approved July 24th, 1868. 

* The *^ Act conoeming Education." 
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CHAPTER LXXm. 

Towns bsquibbd to baise by Tax sufpiciknt monby to matttc 

THEiB Schools Fbbe. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 

Sec. 1. Each of the towns in this State shall, annually, on or 
before the first day of March, raise by taxation, in addition to the 
four-tenths of a mill tax required by section fifty-seven, page three 
hundred and thirty-six of the general statutes of 1866, as amen- 
ded by an act approved June 30th, 1866, such sum of money as 
each town may find necessary to make its schools free, not less 
than six-tenths of a mill on the dollar, on the grand list of said 
town last made and perfected, and cause the same to be paid into 
the treasury of the several towns, respectively, for the support of 
common schools ; and the whole additional amount of money so 
raised shall be annually distributed to the several school districts 
within each town, imder the direction of the selectmen and school 
visitors. 

Sec. 2. If any town shall neglect to raise such sum of money, 
in the manner and within the time limited in the preceding sec- 
tion, or shall fail to distribute the same according to the provi- 
sions of said section, such town shall forfeit to the treasurer of the 
state a sum equal to the amount which it was the duty of such 
town to raise as aforesaid, to be recovered by said treasurer in an 
action upon the case. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect from the beginning of the next 
school year, but shall not affect any suit then pending, or any 
claims tor rate of tuition in schools then in session, or accruing 
during the present school year. 

Sec. 4. That sections ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one hundred, 
one hundred and one, and one hundred and two of the " Act con- 
cerning Education," and all other acts and parts of acts inconsis- 
tent herewith, be and hereby are repealed. 
Approved July 24th, 1868. 



CHAPTER CH. 

The Location" of a School House, — how Dbtebminbd. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 

Sec. 1. The vote of two-thirds of any le^al meeting in any 
school district shall be necessary to fix the site of a new school 
house, or change the site of an old one ; but if such two-thirds vote 
cannot be obtained in favor of any site, the school visitors of any 
town adjoining the town or towns in which such district is located, 
on application of the district, shall fix the site, and make return 
to the clerk of the town in which such site shall be. 
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Sec. 2. Whenever any school visitors are called npon to per- 
form the duties required by this act, a majority of their board 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. The school district making such application to a board of 
school visitors shall pay them a reasonable compensation for their 
services. 

Sec. 4. So much of any act, now in force, as is inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act is hereby repealed. 

Approved July 31st, 1868. 



CHAPTER CVm. 

No Pbbsons bbtwben the Ages of Foub and Sixteen to be 
DENIED Admittance to Public Schools on Account op 
CoLOB OB Race. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 

Sec. 1. The public schools of this State shall be open to all per- 
sons between tne ages of four and sixteen years, and no person 
shall be denied admittance to and instruction in any public school 
in the school district where such person resides, on account of 
race or color, any law or resolution of this State heretofore passed 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Approved, August 1st, 1868. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

•ft 

Pboviding fob the RE5PBNiNa OP THE State Nobmal School. 

Resolved by this Assembly: That the State Board of Education 
be, and they are hereby directed to redpcn the State Normal School 
at New Britain, on the first Tuesday of June, A.D. 1869, unless 
otherwise ordered by the General Assembly. 

Approved, July 31st, 1868.- 

Making Apfbopeiation foe Schools ob Conventions op 

Teachebs. 

Resolved by this Assembly : That the sum of three thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby annually appropriated for 
schools or conventions of teachers, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the State Board of Education, the same to be in lieu of 
the standing appropriation that has hitherto been made tor the 
same object ; and tne Comptroller is hereby directed to draw his 
warrant for the same, on the request of said Board. 

Approved, August 1st, 1868. 
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The Free School Law Circular * 

We congratulate the friends of education in Connecticut on 
the enactment of the Free School Law with great unanimity by 
the General Assembly. This law inaugurates a new era in our 
school history, that will be generally and cordially welcomed by 
the people. While so great a change can hardly occur without 
some opposition, we are confident that the results of free schools 
will commend the system more and more to the confidence of 
the public. Such has elsewhere been the case. The rate-bill 
remains in but two States of the Union. In the other States, 
the free school system meets universal approval. It may now 
be called the American system. No State in the Union, that 
has once tried it, has ever gone back to the plan of tuition sdiools. 
We believe that Old Connecticut will soon say, as New Connec- 
ticut (Ohio) now says : " So satisfied are our people with the 
free feature of our schools, that you would have to search * with a 
lighted candle,' to find an advocat^of a return to rate-bills." 

Among the advantages expected may be named a demand for 
better qualified teachers, the increased attendance and interest of 
the pupils, a better popular appreciation of education, and a 
more general participation of the people in school affairs, tend- 
ing to make the school in each locality the centre of interest for 
the whole community, as well as for the parents. Bearing a 
part of its cost, it is natural that every tax-payer should watch 
for the best results, promote respect for school time, and check 
non-attendance and truancy. Every true man thus becomes, in 
some sort, the guardian of this common interest of all. A sys- 
tem which enlists the sympathies of the whole people will still 
more enhance the interest of parents, and secure their coopera- 
tion and more frequent visits to the schools. 

As education is the cheapest and best defense of the nation, 
and as all should see to it that the State receive no detriment 
from ignorance, it is just and right that all the property of the 
community be taxed to educate all the children thereof. The 
free school protects the State, fraternizes the people, and breaks 
down inviuious distinctions. 

We rejfiice, then, that the rate-bill, burdensome and odious to 
the poor, and the prolific source of strife and litigation, is no more. 
Henceforth the schools of Connecticut proffer their advantages 
free to all classes. 

A few words may be timely in explanation of the new law.f 

* This circular, issued in September last, is given here, specially for its expla- 
nations of the law by the Board of Education. 

f For the Free School Law, see the Appendix to this Report, page 217. 
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1. The "rate-bill," or " rate of tuition," and all provisions re- 
lating thereto, are repealed. All the public schools of Connec- 
ticut are henceforth free. 

2. The consequent deficiency in school money must be made 
up by town tax on property, or by both a town tax and a dis- 
trict tax. Each town, as a town, is to decide what is the amount 
requisite to maintain the schools within its limits for at least six 
months of the year, and must appropriate an amount sufficient 
to meet the ordinary expenses of ordinary schools for at least 
that time; said town tax, in all cases, to be not less than one mill 
on the grand list ; that is, a sum not less than six-tenths of a 
mill on the dollar, is henceforth to be levied, in addition to the 
four-tenths heretofore required. 

8. .Any town may raise by town tax aU the money requisite 
to maintain all its public schools more than six months, — the 
minimum time required by law. Many towns in Connecticut 
already support their schools town- wise. This is the general 
practice in the other States This law, and that of 1867 on 
the union of districts, favor the town system as the uniform 
method. 

4. There are some towns in which one or more districts may 
choose to prolong their schools beyond the usual time, or where 
graded, or high schools, or others of unusual excellence and 
cost are maintained. In all such cases, any district may raise 
by property tax the additional funds needed. Each district re- 
tains the right to raise money by property tax for the fuller sup- 

f)ort of such school or schools as it may wish to maintain. The 
aw takes no power away from any district, except the power to 
lay a rate-bill. 

5. Where the district system continues, each district organiza- 
tion should be fully maintained, and its Committee, Clerk, Treas- 
urer, &c., should be regularly chosen. 

6. Any district may charge tuition for non-resident pupils. 
No district is compelled to maintain schools for the children of 
other districts or towns. 

7. The law does not require that an equal amount of the 
money raised by town tax should be given to each district. 
There are nearly one hundred districts in the State, with an av- 
erage attendance of five scholars or less. Obviously, one of 
these districts is not entitled to as much money as a district of 
fifty or one hundred pupils. Neither, on the other hand, will a 
distribution on the basis of enumeration, or any other arbitrary 
rule, be always equitable. To secure a proper adaptation to local 
exigences, the law entrusts the distribution of the income of the 
six-tenths mill tax to the judgment of the School Visitors and 
Selectmen, acting as a joint Board. 
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8. The new law does not prohibit the voluntary contribution 
of wood for the schools, or of board for the teacher, where the 
objectionable practice of '* boarding around" is kept up by unan- 
imous consent. 

9. The new law does not apply to rate-bills now due, or that 
may become due at the close or a term unfinished August 81st, 
1868, (the end of the school year). 

10. With the above single exception, this act takes effect from 
September 1st, 1868. 

11. This law makes no change in those towns which hitherto 
made their schools freCi and raised therefor a tax of one mill or 
more. 

Another Act^ directs that the amount therein named shall be 
distributed as follows : — 

1. Fifty dollars shall be "made up" to each school district, 
instead of thirty-five as hitherto. 

2. The balance of said sum shall be distributed to the several 
districts and parts of districts in said town, according to the av- 
erage daily attendance during the school year next preceding 
such distribution. 

This law necessitates exactness in the daily record. The new 
Eegisters, provided gratuitously for all the public schools by the 
Board of Education, facilitate the keeping of this record with 
accuracy. The influence of such a record, marking every in- 
stance of tardiness as well as absence, in promoting both punctu- 
ality and regularity of attendance, ampl^ compensates for the 
little time thus occupied. Tardiness ana irregularity are the two 
great hindrances to progress in our schools. 

The rule for ascertaining the average attendance should obvi- 
ously be uniform throughout the State. The following is the 
proper method, as found among "the directions for the teachers," 
in the Connecticut School Eegister : 

Ascertain the aggregate number of days that all the scholars 
have actually attended school during the term, and divide this 
aggregate by the number of school days in the term. The quo- 
tient will be the average attendance to be recorded on the previ- 
ous page. 

As the amount to be distributed to the several districts under 
this Act depends upon the average attendance, teachers, parents 
and pupils have here a new motive to secure full and regular at- 
tendance. It is a sad fact, that less than one half of the children 
of school age in our State, are found, on an average, in our pub- 
lic schools. While thousands are growing up in ignorance, or 
are being trained in the street school for vice and crime, a remedy 
for this alarming evil should be found and applied. The great- 

* See Appendix, page 216. 
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nesa of this evil, as one of the most dangerous forms of incipi- 
ent crime, is not duly appreciated. We respectfully invite all 
good citizens to unite in earnest efforts to suppress this most 
fruitful source of juvenile immorality. While moral influence 
must be our chief reliance, let our excellent but neglected truant 
laws be strictly enforced. 

Let the employment of children in manufactories without 
schooling, in violation of the law, cease. If the people set out 
in earnest in this great work, if each would search for the tru- 
ants in his own vicinity, restraining by warning and counsel, or 
encouraging by money and clothing, in the case of the few who 
are really destitute, and urging the sanctions of the law in the 
case of those otherwise incorrigible, this crying evil would soon 
pass away. 

James E. English, George M. Woodruff, 

Ephraim H. Hyde, Thomas A. Thacher, 

Elisha Carpenter, Henry M. Cleveland. 

B. G. Northrop, Secretary, 



PLANS OF SCHOOL HOUSES: 

THB BfiOWN SCHOOL, HARTFORD. 

The buildlDg is situated in the centre of a lot on Market Street, 
300 by 200 feet and is one hundred and forty feet front, by seventy- 
two feet wide. It is four stories high on the front and five stories high 
on the rear side, and surmounted by a French roof. It is of the Ital- 
ian order of architeoture, havmg a centre building with two projecting 
wings. The entire building is built of Boston faced brick, the win- 
dows (of which there are one hundred and seventy) being trimmed 
with Portland stone, and ornamented with an iron window guard, for 
the prevention of accidents to the children. On the front face of the 
building is a tablet of Portland stone bearing the inscription i^- 



\ brown SCHOOL 1 8 68. ; 

The school is so named in honor of Flavius A. Brown, who for 
more than thirty years has devoted himself to the interests of the 
district, and who» as chairman of the school committee, superintended 
the construction of the building. There are four entrances to the 
building, one at the front and rear of each wing. Five hundred piles 
ten and twelve inches in diameter, and averaging ten feet long, were 
driven down to the solid rock, making the foundation as firm as pos- 
sible. The foundation walls are three and a half feet thick, of the 
hardest stone* On these rest the basement walls, two feet eight inches 
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thick, and all the partitions on this floor are eighteen inches thick. 
The basement walls are of Portland stone, hammer dressed, with fin- 
ished edges. 

The Basement. — The basement is completely paved, and contains 
the furnaces, boilers, store rooms and coal vaults. Under each wing 
are large rooms paved with brick laid in cement, to serve for play 
rooms in stormy weather. All windows of the basement are protected 
on the outside by a heavy wire screen. Here also are the rooms 
for the janitor, with convenient vaults and cellars. 

Hot air furnaces are used to heat the building. There are four 
furnaces and boilers, two for each wing, which can be used either together 
or separately. The boilers are two feet six inches in diameter by six 
feet long, and are so arranged that they cannot explode, the surplus 
water or steam passing into a condenser from which the steam passes 
into the chimneys. The hot water is forced into three stacks of pipes, 
each stack containing fourteen hundred pipes, three inches in diameter 
and five feet long. Into the chambers containing these stacks of 
pipes the cold air rushes from the outside of the building and is car- 
ried into flues 16 by 20 inches, built into the partition walls, with 
openings to all the rooms in the building. The ventilating flues, 12 
by 16 inches, two to each room, extend up through the brick walls to 
the attic, and from thence through conductors to the large ventilators 
on the roof. 

The ceiling of the Fire Boom is formed of iron girders, twelve 
inches deep and placed about three feet apart, the space within being 
filled with brick and cement. There is no woodwork in this room, 
consequently no danger from fire. It is lighted with gas, and there 
are several faucets from which hot and cold water can be drawn to 
wash the floors, or for any other purpose. 

The Yards. — Doors from the basement open into the play grounds, 
of which there are two, one on the south side for girls, and one on the 
north for boys. The yards are separated by a high brick wall twelve 
inches thick, and are each one hundred and fifty feet deep by one hun- 
dred feet in width. They will be properly arranged with apparatus 
for the children's amusement. The water-closets are in the rear of the 
building, and are reached by a covered walk, so that the children 
need not pass out of doors in stormy weather to reach them. They 
are so arranged that they will always be pure. There is a constant 
flow of water through them into the large sewer below, and all the water 
from the roof of the building, etc., passes through the same channel. 
The water pipes for these closets are contained in a vault below, and 
can be easily reached in case of accident, freezing, etc. 

The School Rooms. — On each of the first, second and third floors 
there are six rooms for school purposes, 32x38 feet, and 12 feet high, 
and capable of accommodating fifty-six scholars each. The primary 
department will occupy the first floor, the other classes in succession, 
the older ones having the upper story. The rooms are all fitted up 
exactly alike, the furniture only being larger as the classes are higher. 
Each is fitted up ^ith Johnson's patent furniture, of cherry-wood and 
iron standards, the pattern being supplied by the committee of the 
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sehool, and each bearing the name of "Brown .school." There are 
ample black boards in each room. A bell in each room communicates 
with the hall in the upper story. All the windows are furnished with 
inside blinds. 

The floor rests on Joists each 2^x15 inches, filled in two thirds of 
the way up with mortar for deadening the sound. The rough floor 
used by the workmen, one inch thick, was left down, and over this a 
floor of yellow pine boards 1^ inch thick and about 2 inches wide was 
laid down and is now finished in oil. The windows are three feet 
from the floor, and protected for two feet by iron lattice work to pre- 
vent the children from falling out. There is a black-board behind each 
of the teachers' desks, so that they can explain the lessons without 
having to leave their seats and work at one of the childrens' black- 
boards. 

Attached to each apartment is a wardrobe for hanging up outside 
garments, with water apparatus for washing and drinking. 

There is a passage way running between each of the wings, and 
every room in the building can thus be reached without going into 
another, and there is not a room in the buildling into which the sun 
does not shine some portion of the day. 

The Staircases. — ^Four staircases extend from the basement to the 
third story, two in each wing — one front and one back. These are 
made very wide, the stops being six and one-half inches high with ten 
inch way. The steps are of yellow pine, the banisters, rails, newels, 
etc., of solid white oak. A large wooden ball is placed at each bend 
in the staircase " to prevent the boys sliding down the banisters." 
There are broad landings half way up each flight, and from these you 
enter small rooms intended for the teachers' use. They are fitted up 
with water closets, etc., and are very convenient. 

The Writing Room.-'On the third floor is a room devoted to 
writing, this school having a separate department for this branch of 
education. This room is similar in size to the other school rooms, 
and is intended to accommodate 56 scholars. 

Fourth Story, — A Fine HalL — On the fourth story is a large hall 
intended for general use. It is 75 feet long, 64 feet wide and 18 feet 
4 inches high. It is fitted up with a platform extending nearly across 
the room, reached by three steps, and the settees are capable of ac- 
commodating the whole school. The room is lighted by several large 
windows, and at night by gas, which is carried through all the 
halls in the building but into no rooms except on this floor. In this 
hall, on either side of the platform, are the bell puHs connecting with 
each of the school rooms, and speaking tubes with each floor, so 
that should the principal desire to speak with one of the teachers, he 
has only to pull the bell connecting with his or her room, and speak 
to her through the tube connecting with that floor. There are four 
rooms on this floor, intended for the use of the older pupils, which, 
with those on the other three floors, make twenty-two school-rooms, 
capable of accommodating twelve hundred scholars. The view from 
the windows on this floor is superb, and as fine as can be had from any 
point in the city. 
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The i2o^— Above this* and reached by handsome staircases which 
fonn an ornament on each side of the platform, is the attic story and 
the roof. The roof of the wings is supported by five heavy trassesf 
and that of the center bnilding by eight of the same. The air boxes 
form a net-work on this floor, where they enter the ventilators, which 
are eight feet in diameter, and look like cupolas on the roof. The 
roof is covered with tin and slate, and the building protected by lights 
ning rods ** of the most approved styles." 

The WaU^.^-^-The Walls of the building are twenty inches in thick- 
ness, including a space of four inches betweeui for ventilation. They 
are built of the best brick, and in the most substantial manner | indeed 
a crack cannot be discovered in the entire building. The plastering 
is put on the brick without any laths between, so that the dangers of 
fire are greatly lessened, £ach story is panelled with wood about 
four fee^ to protect the walls. 

The Entrances. — ^The entrances are four in number. They are 
protected by double doors, with ornamental windows of iron and glass. 
The steps from the front doors to the first story, four or five in number, 
are of stone. 

Outside, the building is protected by a heavy but very ornamental iron 
fence, set with a rough^finished stone foundation which extends three 
feet underground. Three handsome gates open on the front of the 
fence, and from them are broad walks up to the doorway. 

The cost of the lot, includiDg the expense of filling, g;radlng, fencing, 

and laying sidewalks, was - $35,000 

The building coat -.. 126,000 

Heating apparatus, furniture, plumbing, black-boards and gas fixtures} 25,000 

$186,000 
THB SKINNBB SCHOOL, HHSW HiLVSST, CONIT. 

The Skinner School, named in honor of Aaron K. Skinner 
former Mayor, and an earnest friend of public schools, was erected 
in 1867, at a cost of $35,000, including lot, fence, &c. 

The main building is seventy by eighth-eight feet, and two 
stories high. Each story is divided into six rooms, with a haU 
ten feet wide in the centre. There is a projection in front five by 
twenty-twQ feet, which, besides extendmg the hall, gives closets 
on each side for teachers' clothing and for storing books, maps, 
&G. In the rear there is an addition sixteen bv thirty-six feet, 
which, besides a recitation-room connected with the principal's 
room, contains the stairs for the pupils, wjxich f)eing separated 
from the main building by a wall, will, in case of fire, be the last 
to be destroyed. The three rooms on each side of the hall are 
connected by doorways, leavinga passage»way round the entire 
building, near the outer wall xhis plan was adopted for safety 
in case of fire. The fiimaces being all in the centre of the buUd- 
in^, fire can only commence there, in which case the teachers and 
children would find a safe egress through these doors to the pro- 
tected staircases in the rear. Double doors are placed at these 

17 
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openings, one opening into each rooni, which prevents noise from 
adjoining rooms as effectually as a brick walL 

In four rooms on the first floor, a dressing-room six feet wide is 
formed by running a screen across the room seven feet high, in 
which the younger children hang their clothing, under the super* 
vision of the teacher. The dressing-rooms for the older children 
are in the basement, each occupying the space of two school-rooms, 
as seen in the plan. 

The building is ventilated by means of four chinmeys, each 
two feet square inside, up through the centre of which passes a 
cast iron smoke-pipe, one for each of the four furnaces. The 
rooms are ventillated by registers opening into these chimneys, the 
heat of the smoke-pipe producing a very strong draft. 

A register from each furnace opens mto the hall, by means of 
which rooms can at any time be cooled off by shutting its register 
and opening that in the hall. 

The city water is introduced into the dressing-rooms in the 
basement, and into the halls of the first and second floors. 

The interior is finished with white chestnut wood, except the 
floors, which are yellow pine. 

Several important improvements have been recently made in the 
school buildings of Kew Haven, making them conform to the 
plan of the Skinner School, of a room for only fifty scholars under 
a single teacher. In the Eaton School, the large rooms on the third 
floor have been converted into two each. And in the Webster 
School, two large rooms in the octagon have been made into four 
very convenient rooms, and the large room in the second floor of 
the main building has been divided. This is the final change in 
the original plan on which the Eaton and Webster Schools were 
inaugurated, of having large rooms of a hundred or more pupils, 
with one or two assistants who heard their classes in recitation- 
rooms adjoining. It is now found that better teaching and better 
discipline are obtained in rooms containing about fifty scholars, 
entirely under one teacher's control, a system which now exists in 
all our schools. — New Saven School Report for 1867. 

THB NEW UNION SCHOOL-HOUSE IN WINDSOR LOCKS, 

is a fine specimen for a village graded school. The cosfc of the build- 
ing, exclusive of the grounds, grading, fencing, etc., was $28,000. 
The whole cost yras about $31,000. The grounds comprise two acres. 
I give the following sketch taken from the Hartford Courant for the 
benefit of building committees m towns of similar size. — It is situated 
on a fine eminence, on the west side of the river, in the center of the 
village, commanding a view of the town and its environs. The struc- 
ture is cruciform, the main building being 33 by 84 feet, and the wings 
16 by 24 feet, three stories high, with basement. It is built of brick, 
with freestone sills, and ornamented iron window caps. The 
roof is slated, and from its center rises a cupola, from which a fine 
view of the surrounding country is presented, including some of the 
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most charmiog scenery in the Connecticut Valley. The basement is 
divided into two compartments, with cemented floors, for play rooms 
for the children. It also contains the farnaces by which the build- 
ing is heated. On the first floor are two rooms, 30 by 37 feet each, 
for the primary department. These are entered from the wings on 
each side by doors in front anel rear. The wings are taken up with 
halls, staircases, clothes rooms. The staircases are broad and 
of easy ascent, and are constructed of Georgia pine. The second 
story is &r the intermediate department, and is divided into two 
tooms, one for the girls and the other for the boys, of the same di- 
mensions as those on the flrst flijor. The high sdbool department is 
on the thnrd floor which is divided int& two rooms» one 30 by 44 and 
the othec 30 by 3d feet, with reeita^oA moms in the wings on each 
side. Tllk# cupola ia reaohsd by a nass^w staireafie in the west wing. 
The floorfisg throughout the building fo o€ Southern pine, the wains- 
coting chestnut, and the doors aad window framea common pine, all 
finished in oil. Blackboards extend entirely art»md each room above 
the wainscoting. The furniture was made by D. & G. W. Holbrook, 
of Windsor Locks, and consists of black walnut desks and maple 
chairs, with iron standards. Each room is well ventilated, and lighted 
with six double windows, with inside blinda. They are high, airy and 
pleasant, and cannot but be cheerful and healthy for the scholars. 
The people of Windsor Locks may well be proud of this edifice, 
which wiU compare favorably with the best school houses in the State. 
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Baskmbot. 

jL Air chamber. B. Boys' Clothes room. G. Girls* dressing room. C.Coal 

room. J. Janitor's room. 7. Furnaces. 



BEIKNEB SCHOOL, NEW BAVEN. 




8BD0in> Floob. 

N ladicatsB » Bedtatioa room oonaectod with the PrindpBl's. All other roMoa 

on this Soor are School rooms. The rooma on the first fiooi oorreepond. 
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A TABLE 

Showing the residences of Students in Vie Academic depcvriments of Connecticut 

CoUeges in the year 1868-9. 



STATES 



Connecticut, ...» 

New York, 

Massachusetts, «. 

Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, »-... 

Ohio, 

Illinois, ..^ 

Maine,. 

New Hampshire,. 

Oaiifomia,... 

Michigan, . 

Missouri, 

Tennessee, 

Maryland, 

North Carolina,.. 

Vermont, 

Greorgia, 

Kentlicky, 

Rhode Island, ... 

Indiana, 

South Carolina,.. 

Wisconsin, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Bist. of Columbia, 
Delaware, ...:... 

Iowa, 

Minnesota, 

Arkansas, 

Nevada, . 

West Virginia, . . - 

• 

OTHEB COUNTBIBS 

India, 

China, 

Nova Scotia, 

Quebec, 

South Africa, 

West Indies, 

Total, 



4 


1 


1 
t 


H 


143 


27 


27 


197 


127 


17 


38 


182 


49 


3 


27 


79 


44 


7 


8 


64 


17 


3 


11 


31 


88 


1 


1 


30 


28 





6 


28 


6 


2 


10 


17 


4 


1 


7 


12 


6 





4 


10 


7 


2 





9 


8 


1 





9 


9 








9 


4 


8 


1 


8 


2 


5 


1 


8 


2 


1 


5 


8 


2 


6 





7 


7 








7 


2 


4 


1 


7 


3 


1 


2 


6 





6 


1 


6 


5 





1 


6 


3 


2 





6 


3 








S 


2 








2 


2 








2 


2 








2 


2 








2 


1 








1 








1 


1 








1 


1 


3 





. 


8 


2 








2 








1 


1 


1 








1 


1 








1 





1 





1 


519 


91 


148 


758 



OOLLEGES. 



Yale College, (Academic,) 619 

Trinity Collegp, 91 

Wesleyan University, 148 



PBOFESSIONlIi SOfiOOLB. 

Yale Theological Seminary, 25 

Theological Institute of Conn., 23 

Berkeley Divinity School, 30 

Total Theological Students, 78 



Yale Law School, 17 

Yale Medical School, 23 

Sheffield Scientific School, 140 

Grand Total,... 1,016 



Connecticut Students in CoUeges in other 

States, 

Amherst College, — 16 

Brown University, 10 

Williams College, 5 

Union College,.- 5 

Dartmouth Uollege, 

Harvard College, 

Marietta College, 

Michigan University, 

New Jersey College, 



Total, 



40 



282+28^=260 * 



* * 



«*« The numbering of pages 97 to 124, faudusiye, is infUoaM^ and thtf first sot 
of these pages is maxked with a *. 
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ABfiBiTTEBiBil, 162, 160, 179-80, 181, 189, 190, 196, 199, 200, 206 

Acting School Victors, (see School Tisitors,) pay of too smaU,.... 48 

American Asjlam for the Deaf and Dmnb,...« ^. ...... .......... 103* 

Ancient Classics,. ....—-..* - • 87 

Appendix to Beport, - — 97-231 

Average attendance as tiM baitis of distributing money, 6, 166, 168, 166, 190, 195 

** how to be computed, ^... . ...... 114* 

" of children m public schools, ^.< 12, 118 

'* " " ** ** "percentage of in each town, 138*145 

Average length of public schools, «.« ^ «..«« 11 

Bail, Prof. Louis, on drawing in public schools, ....^ 83 

Barrows, F. F., letter respecting evening school in Hartford, .. 34 

Beauty, the love of to be cultivated, 89 

Blackboards,-.-- - - 77, 84 

Board of Education, members of 1868-9 and 1869-70, . 2 

'• " " Eeportof;- - 5-9 

" Boarding aitnmd," ^ 166, 206 

Bright, John, speedi on free schools, quoted, w.. 27-30 

'< Brown School House," Hartford, description of;. ...-.« «^.^. 222 

Carpenter, J. B., report from l£aiiBfield soldiers' orphan home, ......... 102* 

Changes of teachers too frequent, 74, 161, 198, 201 

Children employed in factories,.-. .97*-100* 

Children enumerated in 1868 and 1869,-.- ....,.,-. 11 

** "' per oentage of registered in each town, 134-137 

** " " " '* iu average attendance in each town, 142'>145 

*' *' not in any school, — .* 118 

" " not to be excluded from school on account of color 

orraoe, — - -.. .-... 218 

Children registered, number of, .11, 12, 118 

" " per oentage of in each town,.. w .....134-137 

'' " '* " " average attendance in each town, 188-141 

Colleges in Connecticut, students in, 231 

<' " other States, Connecticut students in,... ^ ....<,- 231 

Committees, see District Committees. 

Comparative wealth of towns in the State, 122-126 

Contents, table of, -. — -» 3-4 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, ^ 108* 

Discipline of schools, ..^«-.« *..... ^ 60, 61, 174,203 
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District Committees, changes of too frequent, 166 

" " duties of, « 194 

" " Reports, imperfections of, 161, 164, 164, 169 

" «* " " *' bow to be remedied, 151 

Districts, Union of, see Union of Districts. 

. Doane, Bishop G. W., on Free Schools, 20-22 

Drawing in public schools, 80-84, 160, 176 

" a pecuniary benefit to any people, - 81 

" and writing, 82 

Employment of children in factories, law respecting, 97* 

Enghsh, Gov. James B., in favor of free schools, 16, 30 

" " Report on Sheffield Scientific School, 105* 

Evening schools, 31-36, 183 

Examinations and Reviews, 69, 191 

** of teachers, 204 

Expenditures for public schools, 1867-8, 13 

" ** " " increase of, 15 

Expulsion of scholars, evils of, 86, 203 

Fairfield County, school statistics of, by towns, , 108-10 9 

Female Teachers, 196, 200 

Fessenden, Rev. T. K., on the Industrial School for Girls, 1 04* 

"Fitch's Home" for soldiers' orphans, 103* 

Free Schools, 16-81 

** '* benefits of already seen, _169, 170, 187, 205 

" ** how long to be maintained each year, 111* 

" "• in Europe, 26 

" " money for, how to be distributed, 113*, 118* 

" " welcomed, 150, 152, 156, 166, 158, 165, 172, 187, 188, 189, 196, 196, 

" " see Money reeeived for common schools. [201-202, 206 

Free school law, 6, 16, 160, 165, 217 

" " " circular respecting, 219 

" " ** modification of recommended, 6,17 

Girlsi Industrial School for, 104* 

Government of schools, .._ 60, 69, 174, 194, 203 

Graded schools in the several counties and towns, 148 

Hammond, GU)vemor — of South Carolina, on pauper schools, 17 

Hartford County, school statistics of by towns, 102-108 

Haste versus Progress, _ 79, 149 

Hatch, Dr. E. W., on the Reform School, 104* 

Haven, H. P., letter respecting evening school in New London, 32 

High Schools, 162, 173, 180, 185,187, 202 

Higher studies, 87, 

Homes for soldiers' orphans, 102*^ 

How to make a town beautiful, __ 89-92 

Howard Avenue School House, New Haven, description of, 225 

Hubbard, E. A , letter respecting evening school in Springfield, Mass.,.. 35> 

Imbeciles, school for, _ 100* 

Improvements in schools, how to be secured, 161, 166, 168, 169, 170, 187, 188, 

189, 190, 201 
18 
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Improyement mamfestod, 150, 158, 155-.6, 173, 180, 184, 186, 189, 190, 199, 200 

Industrial School for Girls, -..t 104* 

Institutes, see Teaohen' Institates. 

Irregular attendance, 150, 157, 160, 171, 185, 189, 192, 198, 199 

Jewell, Gk)v. Marshall, on free schools, , 30 

Joint Districts, how to obtain ftmds, 117»-119* 

Knight, Dr. H. M., on School for Imbeciles,. 101* 

Lathrop, J. S., letter respecting evening school in New London, 33 

^'Laurel Hill Association," Stockbridge, Mass., 90 

Laws, see School Laws. 

Libraries, School, see School libraries. 

Library appropriations, list of, by towns and districts, 122* 

List of towns from whose reports extracts are herein printed, 206 

Litchfield County, school statistics of by towns, _ 112-113 

Malone, Bey. Sylvester, on free schools in the South. 22 

Manufacturing establishments, employment of children in, 97*-100* 

Mental Philosophy, its relations to teaching, 63-73 

Michigan and fVee schools, 18,22-23 

Middlesex County, school statistics of by towns, _. 114-115 

Military expenses of the State the last year, 62 

^' Institutes at the expense of the State, 52 

' ' science taught in Sheffield Scientific School, 107* 

Money receiyed for common schools, per child, in each town, 130-183 

" " " " how to be distributed,- 113* 118* 216, 217 

" " « " " ""expended, 116* 117* 

Moral Training, 1. 62, 175 

Music in public schools, 149, 169 

New Haven, benefit to schools of from supervision, 47-48 

New Haven County, school statistics of by towns. 104-1 05 

New Jersey and free schools, 24-26 

New London County, school statistics of by towns, 106-1 07 

New York and free schools, w 18,23-24 

Normal School, 49-56 

" " benefits of, 49-66, 186 

" reopening of, 7,218 

Schools in other States, ... ._ 49 

Object lessons, or oral instruction, 179 

"One man power," evils of, 74-75 

Parental interest in schools, 166, 172, 188, 191, 198, 198, 199, 200 

Parish, A., on school government, 174 

" Pauper Schools," 17, 171 

" " origin of the term, 17 

Pennsylvania, and schools for "the poor," 17 

Plans and descriptions of new school houses, 222-230 

Premature graduation, 88 

Primary Instruction, 63, 77 

Private schools, 108* 

Professional schools, students in, 231 
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Questions for teachers to consider, >56-63 

Beading, - ..- 79 

Beceipts for public schools, 1868-68, ..- 14 

*• *' " " 1867-8, 13, 119 

Reform School at West Meriden, 104* 

Report of Board of Education, 6-9 

Reports of School Visitors, extracts printed,. 149-206 

" •* *' ** •* " list of towns, 206 

Reviews and Examinations, benefits of, 59, 191 

School Districts, barbarous names of^ 94 

" Elections, suggestions respecting, 170 

*' for Imbeciles, 100* 

" Government, - —60-61, 69, 174, 194, 203 

*' Grymnastics - 96 

" Houses, condition of in each town, 146-147 

" " money expended for, 1867-8, 13,120 

" " new 93, 166, 160-163, 167, 189, 200, 204, 222-230 

»* " ** number of, 1867-8, 12,120 

" *' location of how determined,- , 218 

** Laws enacted in 1868, 216-218 

" *' questions respecting answered. 111*-121* 

" legislation, progress in since 1854, 164-165 

" libraries, money expended for, 1867-8, 13, 121 

" " orders drawn for, 1867-8,-.- 122* 

" Visitors, list of in all the towns, 207-216 

" " Reports, extracts from, 149-206 

" . " " •♦ " index, -.- 206 

Sheffield Scientific School, - ....106*-108* 

"Skinner School House," New Haven, plans and description of, 226, 228-280 

Soldiers' Orphan Homes, .-— 102* 

South Carolina and ** pauper schools," 17-18 

Spelling, - 77 

" writing and drawing taught by the use of slates, 77-78 

Springfield, Mass. , benefit to schools of from supervision, 4 6-47 

State Reform School, 104* 

Statistics of schools, general summary of, .- 11-13, 118-119 

'» " " tables of by towus and counties, 102-119 

" " " " explanation of, 99-101 

Stockbridge, Mass, beauty of how increased, 90 

Studies for Teachers, - 66-63 

Superintendent of Schools, nature of his duties, 38-44 

Supervision of schools, 37-49, 178 

* * benefits of seen in Springfield and New Haven, 4 6-4 8 

Supplementary Schools, 100* 

Taxable property, per centage of paid for common schools in each town, 126-129 

" " per child in each town, 122-125 

Taxation for the support of schools the right of the State, 18 

" » " " " " rate of required, 112* 

Teachers, 151, 164, 167, 159, 167, 169, 176, 194, 197, 198, 200 
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- Teachers, changes of toofteqaent,.. 74, 161, 198, 201 

*' good, how fleoured and retained, 151, 167, 177, 191, 200, 203 

" InBtitutes,-.. i 8, 108»-111» 

" " aimof, 110* 

*' " annual f4>propriation for, 218 

" " expenses of, - Ill* 

'* " lecturers and instructors at 109* 

" " newspaper commendation of, 110* 

«* " numbers attending, _* 109* 

" " places and times of holding, 108* 

•' number and wages of, 12,119 

*' studies for, 56-68 

" wages, 12,119 

Textbooks, 8, 149, 150, 154, 167, 197 

Three terms of school m the year, 97*, 167 

Tolland County, school statistics of by towns.. - 116-117 

Towns, Reports from, extracts herein printed, . - 149-206 

Truancy, see Absenteeism, and Irregular Attendance. 

Union of Districts, 7, 73-77, 149, 153, 166, 182, 186, 188, 189, 190, 196, 201 

Vacations, _ - 97* 

Ventilation of school-houses, - 94 

** Visiting the iniquities of the parents upon the children," 19? 

Visiting schools by parents and others, 166, 172, 191, 193, 198, 200, 204 

Visitors, see School Visitors. 

Wages of teachers, see Teachers' Wages. 

West Virginia and Free Schools, 19-20 

Who may attend public schools? » _. 149 

Why should not the State pay for training teachers? *. - 52 

Windham County, school statistics of by towns, 110-^111 

Windsor Locks, action of manufacturers in, 98* 

♦* *' description of new school house in, 226 

*' *• Union of districts in, 76 

Wood, Rev. Horatio, on evening schools in Lowell, Mass., 86 



Ereattjm.— Page 208, line 21, for " Merrett," read, " W. S. Merrett." 
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